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Is this your idea of putting 


it over with a BANG, Judson? 


Judson: Well, yes, considering the state 
of our budget. It will be great publicity! 


Chairman: Publicity my eye! What our XY 
dealers want is a steady demand. Hit-and- (4 

run publicity gags won't give that! J ff) 

Ever hear of Studebaker, Colgate, Ipana 

or Lucky Strikes? Certainly! How do you suppose they 
go about sending customers to their dealers? For one 
thing, they keep their story before the nearly 
2,000,000 REDBOOK fam- 
ilies. They know that these 
young families have a record 
of buying products adver- 
tised in REDBOOK. They 
know that they are young 
enough to still be forming 
their buying habits. They 


know that they have a SIX BILLION DOLLAR spend- 
able income. 
Why doesn’t somebody tell you these things? 


Judson: Well, the REDBOOK man was in, but I 
was busy and our budget is so small— 


Chairman: Then you don’t really know what RED- 
BOOK can do for us? You haven’t heard that $36,000 
would tell our story to these free-spending REDBOOK 
families every month in the year in 2/3 pages? Instead 
of being ‘‘busy’’, why don’t you find out how smart 
advertisers build up sales for their dealers? They use 
REDBOOK, and that’s what we ought to do! 


REDBOOK 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


TO and THRU the SOUTH 


The shipper’s advantage in Deltaliner schedules is 
this: round-the-clock departures give you the 
continuous delivery service of a conveyor 
belt to Southern cities. Express flights are 
synchronized with local flights; your 
goods move without delay both to 
major terminals and on to all 
intermediate points. 


For complete rates and 
schedules,write Air Freight 
Department, Delta Air 
Lines, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Or call any Delta office. 
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General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
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Delta Air Freight Rates 


Per 100 Pounds Between 
From off-line points, Delta offers excellent connec- 


tions at Chicago, Cincinnati, Knoxville and Atlanta 


é Chi CO y 
. from central and eastern points. Far West shipments na sa NE sarap 
i 3 : a Cincinnati-Atlanta ........ 4.55 
: are fast when routed via Delta through either Chicago perenne py 
or Dallas-Fort Worth. And Delta-TWA one-plane - = eo yee Ae adh ee ~™ 
flights from Detroit to the South add still more speed eee SUNN + ee ee es OE 
and service. Cincinnati-New Orleans ..... 8.00 
This air speed to and through the South costs Detroit-Atlonta.......... 6.55 
little. Between many points, it is less than first class Detroit-Birminghom ....... 7.55 
surface means. And to even the most distant points, Fort Worth-Atlonta ....... 8.00 
it costs only slightly more to save days in transit and New Orleans-Atlenta ..... . 5.05 


7 the dollars those days represent. 


DELTA AIR FREIGHT 22 2 Gad of yowe mated — 
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B:GGEST BUSINESS IS RETAILING on Main Street, America. Filling the 
needs of 80 million farm and town folk keeps the ball of prosperity rolling. 
Everybody in town benefits. You do, too. 
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“FARMERS have streamlined production to feed the equivalent of 16 
Billion more Americans since 1940. Our population is due to increase 
Bill more. Farmers’ 22 billion dollars in cash, bonds and Main 
Street bonks is going into better living—for them, and for you. 


Are you beginning to feel new-customer—new-market and profit—hungry? 
Many businesses were—until they discovered the biggest new mass market 
opportunity of the 20th Century. 

They are finding it under the tank towers, under the town clocks, under 
the new Chamber of Commerce signs—in the Main Street towns of under 
25,000. Over half the families in America live there and on the surrounding 
farms. Over 80 million people buy there, enriched by seven years of record 
farm and town income and the resultant upswing in Main Street econo- 
my, enterprise and prosperity. 

Are you sure you are distributing your selling messages among farm 
and Main Street families in proportion to their number and awakened buying 
power? Join the hundreds of leading advertisers who are making sure 
through the pages of Farm JOURNAL and PATHFINDER. 


Pathfinder Farm Journal 


America’s 2nd Largest News Magazine. BIGGEST in the Country—with 
Ist on Main Street with 1,050,000 families 2,700,000 subscriber-families 
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2 3750,000 Families Who Buy on Main Street 


FARM JOURNAL, INC., Graham Patterson, Presidem 
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Incentive Campaigns 
For Every Sales Problem... 


Merchandise 
Incentives 
Move Men 
Better... 
Move Goods 
Faster. 


Reduce || Rrcrone 
nt 
inventory Sale 
? 


Launch 
New 


Products 
? 


Merchandise Incentive Campaign for your sales- 
men, your distributors’, jobbers’, or dealers’ 
salesmen will produce plus sales, plus profits. 


For over 25 years, America's foremost sales or- 
ganizations have profitably used our complete 
services — Planning, Promotion, Prizes. 


Send for our Portfolio for Sales Executives. 


CAPPEL, MAC DONALD and COMPANY 


Cappel Building 


Dayton 1, Ohio 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


CLIP 
and 


coupon below. No obligation. 
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CHARLES L. DWINELL CO. 
119 W. 8th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Please have a representative call, bringing complete information about 


Dept. 500 


ste cael al 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Kansas City, Mo. 
New York City, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
EXPERTS IN c Cleveland, 0. 
Pan AE ome to display headquarters for best Buffalo, N. Y. 
SILK SCREEN results in plastics, displays and display Philadelphia, Pa. 
Re sand racks, posters, lighted signs, cutouts, Birmingham, Ala. 
GLASS electric clocks, sales promotional items, Atlanta, Ga. 
a GLASS miniatures and models, action displays Jacksonville, Fla. 
D GLASS ichi 
METAL . «- made to pack a real sales punch! Wichita, Kans. 
“in Dwinell knows how. Let our creative Kalamazoo, Mich. 
PLASTER department help you. Call your nearest in eas didlos 
po... representative today ...or fill in the tate 


MAIL 
TODAY! 
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Real Estate Prospectus (Washington, D. C.) 


The Star brings many a real estate buyer and seller together in 


FF Washington, D. C. Owners think first of The Star when they have 
a ; property to sell. Real estate agents think first of The Star as the 
Roles | medium for reaching valid prospects. Homeseekers seek their 
19 Ee dwellings in the pages of The Star. And they all get results. 

sk Ee 


The Star’s Evening and Sunday 1947 total for real estate display 
advertising was 942,584 lines—over 100,000 lines more than the 
next highest local paper. Total for the first three months in 1948 
2 tan was 217,883 lines—more than all other Washington newspapers 
combined. Advertisers who follow the lead of Washington property 


owners capitalize on a good Washington habit. 


ro The Washington Star 

E Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 

Mant Represented nationally by 

Ren) Dan A. Carrot, 110 E. 42nd St., NYC 17 

Tue Joun E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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for the U.S. market: 


Latest figures show that there are nearly 5 million more families in 
the U.S. than there were in 1940. That brings the estimated total to 
just about 40 million. 


And, as every manufacturer, every advertiser knows, the family is 
the most important purchasing unit for most consumer goods. 


for a magazine: 


LIFE is read in 14,950,000* families . . . 36% of the nation’s total! 
This number of families represents a market unprecedented in 


magazine history ... a market big enough to absorb all the production 
of most national brands of consumer goods. 


EWMAGAZINE AUDIENCE GROUP STUDY 
WHOTAL OF 27,572,000 LIFE READERS! 


*This figure is supplementary to LIFE’s Con- 
tinuing Study of Magazine Audiences No. 9, 
supervised by the Magazine Audience Group. 
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Letter from Rivington Street 


One of our correspondents, a lady from the Deep 
South, was transplanted from her comfortable New York 
City apartment when the building was sold, to a railroad 
flat hard by the famous Pushcart section. She says it has 
been the most enriching experience of her life and she’s 
learned a lot about personal humility since she was evicted 
from her quilted chambers and dropped into a new world. 
The other day we had a communique from her and per- 
haps, for a change of pace during the hot weather, you 
might like to eavesdrop. 


“Since I am privileged to be on the complimentary list 
to receive copies of Sales Management, |’m sending you 
a copy of a publication with which I’m associated in an 
advisory capacity. 


“The publishers are both nine. years old. I suggested 
that they issue a magazine, when they complained to me 
that there’s little for them to do in summertime. They 
gathered the news and I set it down with little change 
from their copy except in spelling. They took a dummy 
out and sold 25 inches of advertising at 10c an inch. 
Sometimes the advertisers gave them copy and sometimes 
they had to suggest it. A good many of the advertisers in- 
sisted on saying just “Best Wishes” or “Success” to the 
publishers. They preferred selling copy but followed in- 
structions except in the case of Fay of Fay’s Cleaners, 
who wanted to put in this tribute to the publisher: 


COPY DEADLINE . . . Meet New York's youngest editor, 
Sylvia Adler. With her: the Rivington Herald's copy boy, Syl's 
small brother. His salary: a two-cent piece of watermelon! 


“Darling Boy.”’ He agreed, but wouldn’t stand for letting | 
that get into print. 


“The publishers have taken in $3.26. Their expenses | 
came to 48c. 10c was for bus fare when they went to buy | 
the paper; they rode one way and walked the other way. 
The mother of the assistant publisher made her take her : 
little brother, saying that he wouldn’t have to pay car- 


that way, so they made him run the eleven blocks as they 
rode. Then they gave him 2c to buy a piece of water- 
melon, as hush money. That came out of their expenses. 
They now have $2.78 on hand. They offered me a dollar 
for doing the typing, but I suggested that we have a party 
with the dollar. They’re going to take out salaries of 50c 
for the publisher and 25c for the assistant, and save the 
rest as capital to finance the next issue which will be 
bigger and better. 


; 
fare, but they were afraid the bus driver wouldn’t see it 
' 
' 


“IT thought you might like to know how other pub- | r 


lishers meet their problems.” 


| 
To give you a more concrete idea of what New York | 


City’s newest newspaper looks like, here’s 
of the very first issue: 


RIVINGTON ST. HERALD 


Vol. 1, No. 1 August 1948 


Publisher, Leonard Fleishman 
Asst. Publisher, Sylvia Adler 


5c per copy Advertising Rates, 10c per inch 


This magazine is put out by two Rivington St. chil- 
dren for your pleasure, entertainment and informa- 
tion. It is a magazine for our neighborhood. As we 
go along, we expect to improve it and make it 
larger and illustrate it. We ask for your support in 
advertising and subscriptions. Also please give us 
news items. 


SUMMER FUN 


There are quite a number of children going to 
camps from this neighborhood. The Grand St. 
Settlement is sending children to Camp Moodna. 
The Educ. Alliance is sending children to Camp 
Surprise Lake, which is Eddie Cantor's camp. The 
Boys’ Club of N.Y. is sending children to Camp 
Carey. The schools of N.Y. were very generous in 
collecting money to send children to Camp Sussex. 


THINGS TO DO 


You can join the Summer Day Camp for 50c a 
week. They give you two glasses of milk a day. 
It meets at East River Drive and Grand St. You 
have all kinds of activities such as going swimming 
morning and afternoon at Pitt St. pool and Baruch 
St. pool. You also go on trips to Bronx Park, ferry 
rides around N.Y.C., and the sightseeing boats and 
other such places. The kids who belong say they 
love it. 
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It used to be that the boss could talk to every worker face 
to face. Today in many companies this is impossible. The 
human touch is often lost. Facts are blurred; dissatisfactions 
feed on ignorance .. . 


In “plant city advertising,’ industry is finding one instrument 
of communication to help bridge this gap. Management can tell 
the worker the facts, and what the facts mean. What’s more, the 
message can reach the worker’s wife, his children, his friends . . . 
put the story straight to his doctor and his lawyer, to his banker 
and grocer and barber! What these people think is important, too. 


Of course, deeds must come before words. But experience is 
showing that deeds alone are not enough .. . 


Plant city advertising, used as part of a soundly conceived public 
relations program, benefits the worker, the company, and the com- 
munity. Its increasing use as a positive instrument of corporate 
policy is one of the most significant new directions in management. 


“‘Who should do the research which goes 
ahead of a plant city advertising plan? ... 
What are the pitfalls to avoid? ... 

Is it best to use large space or small space?” 
These are some of the practical questions 
answered in a new JWT memorandum just released. 
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Better communication with employees can help correct such emotional 
factors as a thwarted desire for self-respect, which surveys show can 
cause more job dissatisfaction than the details of hours or wages. 


For more than a year, the J. Walter 
Thompson Company has been studying 
intensively the problems of plant city 
campaigns. 


In some cases, the method already has 
clearly proved its worth. In others, re- 
search did not reveal the need for such a 
program. In still others, it was apparent 
that certain internal measures were nec- 
essary before the story should be told to 
the plant community. But each time there 
wasa gain just from examining the question. 


Some of the more significant findings of 
this work have been summarized in a staff 
memorandum, “Plant City Advertising’, 
which is available without obligation. Write 
for your copy to the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Twenty-two other fully- 
staffed offices in strategic cities around the 
world. 
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almost $10,000,000 


total 


Newark’s payroll 
was $57,670,715, 


the 


during 


month 


194 


Peak 
June, 


€ 


3, with a payroll total of 


le 
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It topped by/s 


over the 1947 period. 


‘over $6,000,000 the June total and 


53,594,000, said the manager of the 


Clearing House Associa- 


Newark 
tion. 
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showed about the same increase 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


For older people there is free dancing at Lewis and 
Rivington St. Park. These dances are sponsored by 
Grand St. Settlement in cooperation with the Park 
Dept. of the City of N.Y. Mondays and Thursdays, 


SWIMMING 
$8 to 10:30. 
At Baruch Place you may go swimming from 1 
P.M. to 6 P.M. free, children all ages. Pool is 4 to 
8 feet deep. 


| 
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Page two carries the advertising: One of the advert 
tisements reads, “Joseph Graham, Best Actor on Riving! 
ton Street. Shakespearean roles a specialty.” (Are you 
reading, Gilbert Miller?) Another simply says, “Buff 


= 


and Lucy.” Presumably Buff and Lucy have nothing toh 
sell but good-will. Others hawk eggs and household appli- 
ances, duplicate keys and “good fresh meat.” 


At the moment the two publishers are recovering from) 
the large party they threw with the dollar contributed by= 
the “typist.” But they are busily laying plans for Vol. 1) 
No. 2, which they say will be “bigger and better than 
ever.” “Ever,” meaning Vol. 1, No. 1. 


. 
AIR SICKNESS 4 


The airlines are frankly worried. At least seven of the 
major ones admit that business is off—’way off. Some of 
the business is being rolled away by the new streamline 
trains which are beginning to appear on the Nation’s rails; ) 
some of it has been lost because new cars have been con- | 
ing off the assembly lines. True, there’s still a walloping! 
big backlog of unfilled orders for new cars. But the trickle’ 
from Detroit has managed to make a widening stream on) 
the highways. Anyway, the airlines are working against a 
bad head wind in their effort to get off the ground. 


mecr sry, 


Western Air Lines, Inc., is attempting to bring in some} 
additional passenger receipts via its employes. The com 
pany recently took its cue from the short-snorters oi) 
World War II, pulled a switch on that all but forgotten’ 
fad and turned it into a neat sales trick which has added) 
about $25,000 to the company till during the first three) 
months of its operation. This may sound like pretty smalll 
potatoes, but Western thinks the idea will grow, and thes 
days airlines feel that “every little bit counts.” } 


The idea for the Cell-Air Club, as Western calls it) 
little plan, was put into operation by M. E. (Chatty 
Sullivan, trafic manager. It’s simple, and it’s effective 
The Cell-Air Club is a voluntary and non-profit organizz 9 
tion with two objectives: to: promote good fellowshiy 
among WAL employes; to sell tickets on WAL planes. 


The Club has 300 members; each member must hav 
with him, at all times, his Cell-Air membership card ant] 
WAL pocket rates and schedules. If he’s challenged 
another member he must produce them. If he fails to d0% 
so he’s fined 25 cents by the challenger. 


Since this kind of thing could get pretty dull withov' 
some sort of incentive there are monthly prizes to the toy 
three Club members selling the most tickets. And sinc] 
the prizes aren’t exactly repulsive many of the member 
have pressed their wives and children into service 
Youngest champ to date is John Rogers, Jr., four year-old 
son of a WAL salesman. Young Johnny sold 18 ticket) 
by distributing obsolete timetables to his playmates! i 


Says Sullivan: “If each of Western’s 1400 employe ® 
had sold only four roundtrip tickets between Los Angele — 
and Seattle in 1947, the additional revenue would havt 
been about $1,000,000.” 
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ge The Indianapolis Market 
hove iS Rich, Ripe and Ready! 


; NATIONAL AVERAGE 
the in Net Effective 


a Buying Power* @ We could hardly believe it ourselves when Sales Management 
ine cris cttemetin, published the figures. But there it is, from an impartial source— 
ils; further reproduction not Il- 

in censed. Indianapolis, 63.5% above the national average in per capita net 
“kle! effective buying income. 

on 

” Well, quit drooling and go after that rich, ripe cherry. Before 
oii you do, let us remind you that Indianapolis is predominantly an 
- evening newspaper market, and that The 

de \ Indianapolis News is by far the leading 

= Sa evening newspaper in Indianapolis and 

hese % the 33 surrounding counties, with a 

; it | reader influence that delivers results. 

nf Advertise where the money is. . . in the 

~ : newspaper read by people with money. 
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—IN DAILY ADVERTISING 
i ily —IN READER RESPONSIVENESS 
—IN THE HEARTS OF HOOSIERDOM 


The Great Hoosier Daily ALONE Does the Newspaper Job 
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OWNING AND OPERATING RADIO STATION WIBC + INDIANAPOLIS 


DA A CARROLL, 110 E, 42nd St., New York 17 © The JOHN E. LUTZ CO., 435 N. Michigon Ave., Chicago 11] © JOS. F. BREEZE, Bus. Mgr, Indianapolis 6 
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Albuquerque 
Beaumont 
Boise 
Buffalo 
Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Corpus Christi 
Davenport 

Des Moines 
Denver 

Duluth 

Fargo 

Ft. Worth-Dallas 
Honolulu-Hilo 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
New York 
Norfolk 

Omaha 
Peoria-Tuscola 
Portland, Ore. 
Raleigh 
Roanoke 

San Diego 

St. Louis 

Seattle 

Syracuse 

Terre Haute 


Ft. Worth-Dallas 


Louisville 
New York 


St. Louis 


KOB NBC 
KFDM ABC 
KDSH CBS 
WGR CBS 
WCSC CBS 
WIS NBC 
KRIS NBC 
WOc NBC 
WHO NBC 
KVOD ABC 
WDSM ABC 
WDAY NBC 
WBAP ABC-NBC 
KGMB-KHBC CBS 
KX YZ ABC 
WISH ABC 
KMBC-KFRM CBS 
WAVE NBC 
WMAW ABC 
WTCN ABC 
WMCA IND 
WGH ABC 
KFAB CBS 
WMBD-WDZ CBS 
KEX ABC 
WPTF NBC 
WDBJ CBS 
KSDJ CBS 
KSD NBC 
KIRO CBS 
WFBL CBS 
WTHI ABC 
Television 

WBAP-TV 

WAVE-TV 

WPIX 

KSD-TV 
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A. the pressure of competitive selling 
increases, and the buying power of the 
advertising dollar decreases, what can 
you do to get continuously better results 
from your advertising budget? 


Bull’s-Eye Radio—national spot radio— 
makes dollars work harder. Using “na- 
tional spot” you can select your markets 
with pin-point accuracy—can pick the 
best medium in each market regardless of 
network affiliation—can choose your 
audience, your time, your programming 
and your sales appeal to fit your exact 


needs in each locality, instead of “a na- 
tional picture.” You can plan your radio 
to be as sales-minded and as dollar-wise 
as any flesh-and-blood local salesman. 


For over sixteen years, Free & Peters 
have pioneered in national spot radio. 
Our business has been built on honest 
and conscientious selling—on sound 
liaison between station and advertiser— 
on helping to make national spot the 
nation’s most economical and effective 
advertising medium. May we show you 
how we work? 


| FREE & PETERS 
2 
i Pioneer Radio and Television Station Representatives 
Since May, 1932 
: NEW YORK CHICAGO 
H ATLANTA DETROIT FT’ WORTH HOLLYWOOD SAN FRANCISCO 
oF 
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x 
| By every measurement 


WTIC 


dominates the prosperous 
Southern New England 


Market 


x 


NEWS REEL 


KENNETH E,. JOY 


Promoted from sales manager to general sales man- 
ager, Bostitch, Inc., which he joined in 1945 after 
17 years with Air-Way Electric Appliance Corp. 


JOHN R. BERGAN 


Appointed merchandising manager, heading a new 
department of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., coordinating merchandising and advertising. 


HENRY W. TAVS 


Joins the Belding Heminway Co. and is appointed 
general retail sales manager; he was formerly sales 
manager for the New Haven Clock and Watch Co. 


R, E, DITSLER 


Appointed merchandising manager of the refriger- 
ation specialties department of the Westinghouse 
Electric Appliance Division, East Springfield, Mass. 


JACK CHERRY 


With Philco Corp. for 14 years, has been promoted 
from the position of field service supervisor to 
sales manager of the Service and Parts Division. 


JAMES M, ELLIOTT 


Remains president and general manager of the 
John F. Jelke Co., purchased by Lever Brothers 
Co. last June, Charles R. Luckman announced. 


EARLE R. BRIDGE 


Promoted from merchandising manager to sales 
manager of the Detroit Vapor Stove Division of 
Borg-Warner Corp., joined Norge force in 1934. 


LOUIS S. CHICK 


Elected president and general manager of The Silex 
Co., he succeeds Frank E. Wolcott, former presi- 
dent and now chairman of the board of directors. 
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In the First Six Months of 1948— 


The Evening Bulletin 


Published the Greatest Total 
Advertising Volume Ever Carried 


By Any Philadelphia Daily Newspaper 


10.gA1L.015 lines 


y% HERE ARE THE FIGURES BY MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS: 


gen 1948 Men 8S Man 198 
RETAIL 6,637,320 5,594,022 1,043,298 
GENERAL 1,660,463 1,331,600 328,863 
AUTOMOTIVE 349,436 242,310 107,126 
TOTAL DISPLAY 8,820,320 7,440,879 1,379,441 
TOTAL ADVERTISING 10,741,015 10,201,231 539,784 
DEPARTMENT STORES 2,667,538 2,307,821 359,717 


Source—Media Records 


In this same six months period The Evening Bulletin’s 
gain in Total Advertising over 1947 was 2,700,000 lines. 


* 


In Philadelphia... Nearly Everybody Reads The Bulletin 
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THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN 


Announces the appointment, effective August 1, 1948, of 


SAW YER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY 


as National Advertising Representatives 


in the territories served by the Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company offices in 


CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
333 North — an Ave. 639 New Center Bldg. Telephone — MAin 6522 235 Montgomery St. 645 South Flower St. 


Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Telephone — RA ndolph 9149 Telephone — MA dison 0639 22 Marietta St. Telephone — GA ttield 1-1168 Telephone — VA ndike 3615 


Territory 
covered by covered by 
Bulletin Offic ices S-F-W Company 


ennai 


Territory 


* 


The Philadelphia Bulletin Offices in New York and 
Philadelphia will continue to cover these two territories. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
The Philadelphia Bulletin The Philadelphia Bulletin 
Filbert and Juniper Streets Park-Lexington Bidg., 247 Park Ave. 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. New York City 17, New York 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 
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because it does the job advertisers 


want done... pushes out merchandise at 


a cost that pushes up profits... 


The New York Times in the first 7 months 


of this year published more advertising 


than any New York newspaper has 


ever published in a like period. 


And this is the 30th consecutive year 


in which The New York Times has been 


the first salesman in the world’s first market. 


If you're looking for 


new business or more business 


now is the time 


to get in touch with us. 


HH] The New York imes. = 
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lhe California without the 


illion ollar alleyofthe ces 


vw a} 
Sacramento | i 
aL 


Modesto 


Fresno 


Mest OF THE old time hazards of making a living have 
vanished. Savage Indians, for instance, don’t bother 
Californians at all nowadays. And, in California’s great 
inland area particularly, prosperity abounds. Total buying 
power in the Billion Dollar Valley is nearly $2 Billion. 
Retail sales for this one part of California are higher than 
for any one of 22 States*. 

Get the full story on California’s rich inland market, 
and the three newspapers that blanket it as does no other 
combination. Ask your nearest O'Mara and Ormsbee office 
for the 1948 Consumer Analysis of the Billion Dollar 
Valley of the Bees; or write Research Department, 
McClatchy Newspapers, Sacramento, California. And be 
sure The Sacramento Bee, The Modesto Bee and The 
Fresno Bee are on your California schedule. 


* Sales Management's 1947 Copyright Survey 


c latchy ewspapers 


National Representatives . 


1948 


. » O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York * Los Angeles * Detroit * Chicago ° San Francisco 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
THE MODESTO BEE 
THE FRESNO BEE 


5 reasons why 
PARENTS’ 
Magazine 


should be on 
your advertising 
schedule! 


FF | Eoch month, more than 1,150,000 
young families with children 
receive PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 
Families with children need more 
and buy more commodities of all 
kinds than all other markets 
combined. 


72 More than 60% of PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE families have annual 
incomes exceeding $3,000! More 
than 20% have incomes exceeding 
$5,000! They can well afford the 
products they need and want. 


yO 3 PARENTS’ MAGAZINE leads ALL 
magazines in percent of reader- 
families with incomes $2,000- 
$4,999! PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
leads ALL Women’s Service maga- 
zines in percent of readers with 
incomes $3,000-$4,999! 


JOP A PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is the rec- 
ognized authority in homes of 
families with children. Because 
mothers and fathers need its help- 
ful infotmation, it exerts powerful 
influence on the living and buying 
habits of families with children. 


FIPS You, as a PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
advertiser, can share in its author- 
ity in families with children - your 
best customers. 


More than 1,180,000 Circulation 


PARENTS’ Magazine 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 


Atlanta @ Boston @ Los Angeles @ San Francisco 


The PARENTS’ SEAL 
inspires confidence 


cy. and increases sales 


PARENTS‘ 


MMENDED 


PARENTS 
MAGATING 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Behind the Iron Curtain, a puppet- 
state is one that has gone to the dogs. 
se 


Slogan for Country Gentleman: 
“To keep you infarmed.” 
* 


In the Irving Berlin musical, 
“Easter Parade,” one of the top tunes 
is: “A Fella with an Umbrella.” 
| Irving may have remembered an old 
song called: “I Remember You,” 
part of which went: “Aren’t you the 
fella with the open um-ba-rella, I 
met the other day upon the avenoo?” 

* 


Headline for .an ad for a men’s 
clothing-store: “Our slack season is 
our busiest!’ 

- 


When the Republicans were con- 
vening in Philadelphia and there 
were so many women workers, Meyer 
Berger, of The New York Times, 
wondered if the fate of the party 
might not be decided in “Coke-filled 


” 
rooms. 
. 


Bert—When is she thinking of 
getting married?” 
Myr1tr—“When isn’t she?” 
—Kasco Informant. 


Spencer Pease, of Milwaukee’s 
Briggs & Stratton Corp., says he, too, 
is having bird-trouble, especially with 
a pair of mourning doves. Morning 
Becomes Bedlam, or something. 


“A news-item says the next dic- 
tionary put out by Funk & Wagnalls 
is to carry the word ‘jerk,’ as it is 
colorful and descriptive. Anyway, it 
is time this considerable element in 
the population had recognition.” — 


East Falls Bulletin. 


Dick Dickson sends along a few 
copies of “Business Brevities.” 
Among the more quoteworthy items, 
|I find; “Maybe what this country 


needs is more and better mouth) 
traps’... “A bathing-beauty is , 7 
gal worth wading for.” 


Cleaning up a current gag told ny 
by Bill Edwards, a small rodent, jin 
order to pass its physical, must 
sound in all its mouse-organs. 


HEADLINE PARADE 


Smoothest distance between two points! 
—Packard. 

Freedom’s Rings.—St. Regis Paper. 

“IT thought I’d never dance again!”~ 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 


Ghosts don’t pay rent.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer” promotion of its real-estat 
want-ads. ; 


Just a song at midnight.—Subhead in 
“The New Yorker.” 


Should you have children after 35?— 
Article in “Better Homes.” 

Gay as a 
Sportimers. 


carousel. — Kleinert’ 


How wide is “Broadway ?”—Radio 
Corporation of America. 


The Respectful Prostitute—Title of 
play at the Cort. 
Felicitous formula for a new old- 


fashioned.—Jamaica Rums. 


Tessie O’ Paque, with corn running 
out of her ears, says there’s a Shasta 
Dam and a Shasta Shampoo. She’s 
for combining them as: “Shasta, a 
dam good shampoo.” 


The office-misanthrope says the 
trouble with the advertising-agency 
business is like that with many an- 
other: It’s got people in it. 

o 

Here’s a memo I have sent to Herb | 
Smith, copy-director of Ayer’s School 
Bureau: 


Dear Herb: ; 
Here’s an idea for you and E 
Charlie (Glendenning) to mull 7 


over... ¢ 


Induce Berlitz to take a_half- 
hour TV show and give the finest 
possible visual & aural demonstra- 
tion of “The Method” in teaching 
Spanish. 


A native instructor with a small 
class. Holds up a pen and says /a 
pluma; holds up a book and says 
el libro; points to a table and says 
la mesa, and so on. 


RR Le 
LILI PO ELE te 


ERIE Xe 


Goes to blackboard, which he calls 
la pizarra, picks up chalk which 
he calls /a tiza, and writes word 
or phrase under discussion on 
board for visual remembering. 


—— 


se 


TV is our most potent medium, 
and a natural for sampling lan- 
guage-study. 

Sincerely, 3 
7. - S bs 
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4 some people 


are five times as thirsty ) 


ee 
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Offhand, you might say, there’s no American institution quite 
so broadly national as the bottled soft drink. But is it, really? 


In one state, for instance, the average resident drains 160 
bottles a year. In another, he is content with a mere 29. 
In dollars and cents, the first average citizen spends $5.02 
a year, the second 87 cents. 


Thirst may know no season, but those in business to slake it 

can well afford a look at geography. As can the makers of 
almost any product you can name. For markets— whether you 
measure them by states or regions or cities— differ as much 

as the people who live in them. 


In the new economic geography of America that so many advertisers 
are discovering, newspaper advertising has a basic and exciting 

role. Newspapers, because they’re as local as the markets where 

they flourish, are showing many advertisers the way to lower-cost, 
higher-powered selling. Through them you can make your 

advertising work in accordance with 
the unchanging axiom that... 


The Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, is in business to help you locate the customer 


markets for your product. Call or write us at: 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, Murray Hill 5-8575 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, State 8681 * 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Exbrook 2-8530 
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Published by The Columbus Dispatch in the interest of more effective advertising. 


“T know it’s 
good for You... 
they advertise 
it in‘HYGEIA’”’ 


CONFIDENCE in your advertising is es- 
tablished — mothers, homemakers and 
thousands of other health-minded people 
accept your sales messages without ques- 
tion—when you advertise products with a 


health appeal in HYGEIA. 


Readers believe in the Health Magazine 
of the American Medical Association 
and in the advertising it prints—because 
HYGEIA speaks with the authority of 
138,000 doctors. 


Whether you're selling food, health appli- 
ances, nursery furniture, drugs, cosmetics, 
or kitchenware, HYGEIA will build con- 
fidence in your product . . . Readers know 


that when HYGETA talks health, 


HYGEIA states facts. 
Ld 
Ci a THE HEALTH MAGAZINE 


OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


535 NORTH DEARBORN + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Anybody named “Warren”’ shoul 
be able to pull a few rabbits out of 
the political hat come November. ¥ 
p it 


Here’s an idea for SM’s cartoon.) 
ist, Angelo: Tree-surgeon in whit) 
coat and aseptic mask is calling to his? 
assistant for “Saw ... axe. | 
cement.” 

— 


“Most of us know how to sy 
nothing, but few of us know when,’ 
—Kasco Feeds. 


Tessie O’Paque, still feeling the 
heat, says Anna May Wong, ani! 
then again she may not. Fi 

“ . 


Dick Dickson asks if we would sa | 
the miners were “Slick With Their 
Picks’ when they picked John L. 


r 
f 


The same correspondent says the} 
little woman enjoys all the femi-) 
columnists, but, on a recent hot day/ 
in the kitchen, she let out with: “Td/ 
like to get my hands on whoever 
writes ‘Cooking’s Fun’.” 


A clever title, and a fragrant dis) 
tillate of the stuffs of life and love 
. a prose-poem for that esoteric! 
group we call the literati . . . that's 
“Djinns & Bitters,’ a new book by 
Reader P. K. Thomajan, 1795 River-) 
side Drive, New York 34, selling ny 


$1.25 the copy. 
e 


Nit—“I had so many punctures 
and blowouts on my trip this Sum- 
mer, I came home without a dime 
to my name.” 


WiTt—“Flat-broke, huh?” é 


Arthur Treacher’s English is al 
impeccable that, when he plays 
serving-man, as he so often does, |F 
think of-him as “Rhetoric Butler.” © 


“Please excuse pencil, as I have 
no paper.’’—Heard on Jack Carsony 
Sealtest show just before the Summer) 
sign-off. 


4 


I, too, like ‘‘a system of checks and 
balances,” which the political orat 
often mention... . 
flutter out of glass-windowed env 
lopes, and “balances” that make 
checkbook a joy. 


@) 
> 
38 
> 
a. 
> 


There is no truth in the ru 
that the Dewey forces, with an eye 
both Michigan and Oklahoma, 
have a campaign-song called: “Owo 
so Beautiful Morning.” 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


California’ s mission schools date 

back before Plymouth Rock... But 

on April 3, 2848,in San Francisco, one Thomas 
Douglass, graduate of Yale College, started the 


first American school in California with six 


) pupils, had thirty-eight six weeks later...when 
hen. he skipped to the gold fields! 
The gold strike of 1848 seems to have 
_ expedited education ... By 1851, three years 
” ia later, the Jesuits had started Santa Clara 
d : ‘ 7 . 
College, and in 1855 followed with what is 
now the University of San Francisco. —- 
d say University of California opened in 1868, \, 
Their Stanford in 1885. Currently higher | 
L. ' education in California is better known 
for Annual Bowl contests, than for its 
s the many and frequent contributions to 
femi-| nuclear physics, atomic and cosmic ray 
t day) research, astronomy, archaeology, public 
, “ep sf 2 5 > 
“Td service, aviation, oceanography, paleobotany, 
loever ‘ . . 
engineering and sociology. 
Epucation CENTER of the state is San 
’ ha Francisco. Eleven Bay Area universities and 
ove 
: colleges in 1947 had 44,193 students, and the 
oe ges in 1947 had 44,193 ' 
that's) nine junior colleges 20,568 —38% over 1940, 
ok by) with GI benefit students 39°, of the total. 
River: San Francisco’s 195 public schools include 
95P 
ing ay 78 kindergartens, 90 grade schools, 9 senior 
. high, 11 junior high... have 3,130 teachers, 
127,902 students. Private and parochial schools 
res ° 
wnt add another 22,314... Public school property 
ime | is valued at $50 million plus. The $216.67 


spent per daily attendance was exceeded 
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Education... major Industry 


A 


fs 


San Francisco Chronicle 


SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER Co., National Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


in 1947 only by New York and Chicago. 

Unique also are...the university degree 
plus a postgraduate year required for high 
school teachers...special services and remedial 
instruction for disabled and defective children 
.-. adult education schools with attendance of 
32,846 . . . and literally hundreds of cultural 
and avocational courses. 

Significant, too, of a population of over- 
average literacy is a newspaper such as The 
Chronicle...Essential to the well-informed 

because it affords the best fare of general 
and world news of any paper West of 
New York ...The 


neglects the near view and indigenous 


Chronicle never 
interests averages highest in local news 
"@stories...impartially supports or slaps 
down parties, office holders, labor, business 
per the individual instance... and is respected 
even where it isn’t liked! 


In consequence, and uniquely—Chronicle 


circulation cuts across class lines, selective by Univndditey of fan Deenaion 


IQ rather than income... yet is sizeable...one 
in three city families, one in four suburban. 
The result is a real medium for mass or class 
—mainstay of major department stores and 
specialty chains, magnet for high-bracket, 
high-fashion charge customers and Market 
Street sale crowds...good prospect picker for 
products sold in corner stores, choice bonds 
or chocolate bars, cars or costume jewelry, 
anything worthy of a worthy customer. And 
worth knowing better, for both its market 
and its motive power. See any SF W man! 


San Francisco College for Women 


23 
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Was we are creating © 


A NEW EVENING : 
NEWSPAPER for LOS ANGELEF 


“Gold was discovered in California 100 
‘ years ago this year; and the trek of 
permanent settlers to this favored land 
has never ceased. Los Angeles has now 
overtaken Detroit and Philadelphia as 
America’s third largest market. Believing 
in this basic trend westward, and believing 
in the continued growth of Los Angeles— 
we started five years ago to plan a new 
kind of evening newspaper to serve this 
area. These plans are about to come to 
fruition. The new paper will be called 
The Mirror. It will be housed in a new 
building and printed on new presses— 
among the finest and fastest in existence, 
capable of printing in eight colors. A staff 
of outstanding newspapermen is on the 
job. Already millions have been invested 
to guarantee a newspaper of unqualified 
excellence. Starting soon, The Mirror will 
be published daily, except Sunday, by Mr. 
Virgil Pinkley, formerly Vice President 
and General European Managerfor United 
Press. The Mirror will operate completely 
independently of and competitive to the 
Los Angeles Times. Careful analysis of 
the evening newspaper field in Los Angeles 
has convinced us of the need for a new 
kind of newspaper in this market. The 
Mirror is designed to fill this need. Under 
alert, aggressive leadership, we expect 
The Mirror to become one of the great 
newspapers of — . ¥ 


PRESIDENT, TIMES-MIRROR COMPANY 


SALES MANAGEMENIESE| 


“In shaping the character of The Mirror, 
our basic thinking has been sparkplugged 
by one word in particular. That word is 
action! Los Angeles is ‘young’ in popu- 
lation .. “young? in spirit .. ‘young’ in its 
receptiveness to new ideas. It is our inten- 
tion, therefore, to mold a newspaper that 
will reflect the youth, the eagerness, the 
action of a city that’s moving forward. 
The Mirror will be a fighting newspaper. 
It will pry, probe and question. It may 
make some people angry; but it will be 
directing its power everlastingly toward 
the greater good of the greater number. 
Along with action The Mirror will have 
speed. Throughout the day—edition after 
edition will hit the street with news that’s 
timely, terse, and factually right. Thus, 
through pictures with punch . . . through 
words that are easy to understand .. . 
through features that are bright and 
original—The Mirror will seek to reflect 
the surging activity of this great Western 
metropolis against the larger canvas of 
world affairs. And as The Mirror takes its 
place in the every-day life of Los Angeles, 
we feel that you who are responsible for 
merchandising goods and services in this 
area will weigh carefully the manifold 
advantages of this new, fresher, more 


dynamic newspaper.” 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, THE MIRROR 


Al new kind of newspaper 


Irit MIRROR 


Los Angeles 


REPRESENTED BY O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. NEW YORK * CHICAGO * DETROIT * SAN FRANCISCO 


- 
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(every Saturday night) 


Go to any Mid-America farm town, any Saturday 


night—and watch the stampede! 


Watch the rush of farm gold to the hardware stores, 
furniture stores, appliance stores . . . to the dress 
shops, drug stores, and markets. The pockets and 
purses of these Mid-America farm families are bulg- 
ing with money—for Mid-America takes the lion’s 


share of all farm income. 
Are you getting your share? 


You are if your product is known to these families. 
You are if you advertise in Capper’s Farmer, which 
directs over 92% of its circulation to the farms of 
Mid-America. Here it is read by 1,300,000 of the 


wealthiest farm families in the nation. 


They have confidence in this magazine... confidence 
in its helpful, practical ideas on better farming and 
better living . . . and confidence in the products they 


see in Capper’s Farmer. 


the magazine farm people 


Cappers farmer 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


believe in 
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today’s 
FARMER 


... is a biologist, a botanist, an 
entomologist, a physiologist, an 
agronomist, economist, geolo- 
gist, diagnostician, a midwife, a 
market analyst, a labor relations 
expert, 


nutritionist, engineer, 


capitalist and entrepreneur. 


Today’s Influential farmer is all 


these plus being a leader in his 
community and a power in his 
nation. He is one of those mil- 
lion-plus members of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. He 
is a prophet of free enterprise — 
a progressive thinker who is 
always open to new ideas which 
contribute to greater efficiency 
and better living on our farms. 


Reach this Influential farmer 
and a million others like him 
through their own publication... 


The Nation's 
AGBRICGULTURE 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION FOR 


1,358,810 


FARM FAMILIES OF THE 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
109 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ULLETIN BOARD 


Credit Controls Run 
Only Through June 


A long life for the installment 
credit controls which the Federal Re- 
serve Board will put into effect the 
latter part of this month is not as- 
sured. The so-called ‘“Anti-Inflation 
Act” under which they were author- 
ized expires June 30, 1949. 

There is little agreement in busi- 
ness and political circles as to 
whether the curbs will have any sig- 
nificant effect on inflation beyond 
making it harder for low-income 
people to buy durable goods. Because 
there will be many protests from this 
group, Congress may not be inclined 
to renew the authorization. It most 
certainly will review the 1949 busi- 
ness indicators carefully before doing 
so. Federal Reserve Board again will 
press for permanent authority to con- 
trol credit policies. 


FTC Acts Again on 
Freight Rate Policy 


Federal ‘Trade Commission has 
taken another whack at pricing _poli- 
cies based on freight rate equaliza- 
tion, and more are in the offing. In 
an order against 12 bottle cap manu- 
facturers and the Crown Manufac- 
turers’ Association, FTC said the 
association was used “to bring about 
uniformity as to design, appearance, 
prices and terms of sale.” 

It also found that they operated 
under a_ freight-equalization plan 
“serving to maintain identical deliv- 
ery prices for all purchasers at any 
given destination.” Thus a purchaser 
would pay the freight rate of the 
manufacturer nearest him, even 
though he purchased from a more dis- 
tant point, FTC said. 


Speedy Handling 
For Air Parcel Post 


The inauguration of domestic air 
parcel post this month provides an 
important new distribution channel 
which promises to figure prominently 
in competitive sales programs where 
the time element is significant. 

The Department, which worked 
for three years to get the necessary 
legislation through Congress, intends 
to see that business gets the fullest 
possible service. 


TORIES 
8c Seeley 


“Air carriers .. . will be required 
to give air parcel post while in their 
custody and in transportation by air | 
craft the same preferential treatment © 
now required for air letter mail,’ 
says the P.O. regulation. “Success of 
this new service and the extent of 
its use by patrons will depend on it 
expeditious handling. Therefore, te. 
gional superintendents of air postal) 
transport will give particular atten) 
tion to this service and report to the 
Department every instance of failure? 
on the part of air carriers to accord! 
preferential treatment to air parcel 
post.’ 

Eligible for air delivery are par 
cels from eight ounces to 70 pounds, 
and not exceeding 100 inches in 
length and girth. Rates begin at 55 
cents for the first pound and 4 cents 
for each additional pound in Zones | 
and 2 (up to 150 miles) and gradu 
ate up to 80 cents for the first pound 
and 65 cents for each additional! 
pound in Zone 8 (over 1,800 miles).| 
Two days’ saving in time is assured| 
on transcontinental shipments. 

Copies of the complete air parcel’ 
post tariff and regulations may be ob- 
tained from Robert Burgess, Deputy 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 


Post Office Department, Washing: 
ton, D. C. 
(Note: A mix-up caused by com] 


flicting language in the parcel post 
and postal rate increase bills, as re 
ported in this department July 15,8 
has been cleared up by a ruling from 
the Comptroller General who held 
that the intent of Congress is cleay 
that air parcel post shall be a com 
tinuing service. ) 


“Basing Point Council" 
Meets September 15 


First real groundwork for Cot 
gressional determination of policy on 
basing point legislation will be lal 
September 15 when the 40-man 
visory council set up by Senatdt 
Homer Capehart’s Interstate 
merce sub-committee holds its fit 
meeting in Washington. Represent 
ing every cross-section of business— 
with emphasis on distribution—th 
council will devise a general agenda 
for future hearings by the Capehatt 
sub-committee. 

Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, Harvard 


business research director and chair 
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itional ee +n “It Standard 
les), airline-type engines—Hamilton andar 
- Constant Speed Propellers-—every safety and 
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comfort feature. Yet surprisingly econdémical 
: to own and operate. The 190 has a 240 H.P. 
a eS Sild Continental Engine and cruises at well over 
wtie e th ideal ship 160 m.p.h. The 195 has a 300 H.P. Jacobs 
Deputy . Lhe ave Ling 190 and 195 Engine and cruises at over 165 m.p.h. Both 
eneral, for a tr have ranges of over 700 miles. 
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a com 195 cruises a good clean 180." my Cessna 


Only Cessna Offers a COMPLETE LINE OF PERSONAL PLANES 


Call Your Nearest Cessna Dealer 
(See Your Classified Phone Book) or 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


s 

| Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. SM, Wichita, Kansas. Please 

| send free literature giving complete description of the 
Cessna 170 ( ); Cessna 120, 140( ); Cessna 190, | 
195 (_ ); literature for model builders. ( ). | 
ee 
! l 
J Street No...ccccecceccecccscececccscceeseescees i 
Cessna 120-140: Practical 2-place, cross- Cessna 170: The low-cost, 4-place “Family Car ! Da ov cvnvccdencsceepdecensseethestsosawess 1 
country planes at light training plane prices! of the Air.” Easy to flyY—economical to operate | | 
ipehart All-metal structure. Many comfort, safety"extras.” —plenty of room for the whole family (4 adults) © SI onvedsrcccnesrasanbipenes State. ..cccers | 
| The 140 has a 90 H.P. engine and cruises at over _ plus luggage. All-metal structure. 145 H.P. Con- | | 

105 mop.h Th 7 x A A age | Phone NO... ccsccceccescceessesesesseeseseeese 
arvard -p-h. The 120 has 85 H.P. engine; cruises _tinental Engine—over 120 m.p.h. cruising speed j 
chair St over 100 m.p.h. 450-mile ranges! —500-mile range! See it! ee — 
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MEN WHO ARE MAKING HOUSTON GREAT 
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Ever since 1892 when Houston was little more than a 
sprawling town, Zindler’s has been a _ continuously 
popular and successful clothing store for men, women 
and boys—appealing to Houston’s most solid citizenry, 


and reflecting the popularity and success of its head, 
genial Abe Zindler. 


As is the case with so many other pioneer Houston firms, 
Zindler’s has been essentially a “Chronicle Advertiser,” 


using through the years a preponderance of its advertising 
space in our paper. 


Says Mr. Zindler, ‘Our preference for the 
Chronicle is firmly founded on the simple fact 
that it produces best results at lowest cost.’’ 


Thanks, Mr. Zindler. There in a nutshell is the whole 
story of why the Chronicle enjoys such a tremendous lead 
in retail, general, classified and total advertising—and has 
for 35 consecutive years. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 35 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


man of the council, has begun actiy,! 
direction of studies to be made fo) 
the sub-committee. 4 

The Congressional Joint Commit.” 
tee on the Economic Report, chair.” 
manned by Senator Robert A. Taft” 
does not intend to take a leading par’ 
in determining basing point legisla) 
tion. However, Senator Taft has ten. 
tative reports whipped up by Com 
mittee economists, and is expected to 
have a hand in determining Senat 
policy. 


Panic Buying 
Not in Evidence 


From time to time upward spirak 
in sales bring on the fear that panic) 
buying is at hand and business crise 
are impending. It might be encourag- 
ing to note, therefore, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond re) 
cently analyzed sharp upturns in sales 
in Washington, D. C., and Baltimor 
and found “no indication that fear 
of rising prices was a motivating) 
factor in these sales increases.” % 

The study referred to a 9% in? 
crease in furniture sales and a 13%) 
increase in department store sales. 

After a study of all factors, the 
bank’s analysts concluded: “There 
have been no developments in the) 
district of a nature that would in-J 
dicate a substantial improvement in! 
the purchasing ability of the people/ 
of the district. Therefore these trade) 
figures must be looked upon as partly) 
an increased willingness of people to’ 
spend for these purposes, and partly” 
because of promotional efforts and 
price concessions.” 


“ 
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Short Notes 
From Washington 


Public hearings will open Septem-7 
ber 27 in Washington on proposed)> 
revision of patent rules, some oF 
which will directly affect the pracy 
tice in trade-mark cases. Copies 0% 
the proposals may be obtained from 
the Patent Office. Advance notice 5% 
required for oral presentations at the 
hearings. . . . FTC Commissioner) 
Garland S. Ferguson has been & 
empted from the 70-year compulsory 
retirement law by the President but 
approval of his renomination is st 
pending before the Senate. . . . Copies 
of each procurement authorizatioa 
approved by the Economic Cooper® 
tion Administration are now av 
able promptly at Commerce Depart 
ment’s Office of International Trade 
and at 42 of the field offices. . . . Tht 
Bureau of the Census reports salé 
of 154 jewelry wholesalers in Jum 
totaled $5,045,000—a 13% increa 
over June of 1947. 
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Tacoma Business- 
Still Going Up! 
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.< ; By the end of June, business in Tacoma reached greater than in the last prewar year of 1939. 

, the high for th iod, ing first half 

here 1th pba Incidentally, this year Tacoma should do prac- 

thea totals of a year ago by 25.4 per cent. More than 5 ’ ’ 

tically as much business as Providence or Mem- 


din = that, by grossing a bank debit total in June of 


“3 _ _ $150,537,000, Tacoma transacted more business 
trade than in any previous month in its history. The 


a . 
arth impact of this steady growth is clearly drama- Omaha or Denver 
) 


phis in 1939, and nearly as much this year as 
the prewar business of Richmond, Louisville, 


artly © tized by the accompanying chart, and the sta- *BUSINESS IN TACOMA 
and tistics® are equally impressive. oot er 
> ey + eee 6 et ee $205,428,000 
¥ i nS a a 4 oe oe 230,918,000 
it Looking ahead, considering that normally Taco- “era a he - 306,084,000 
b ma transacts but 48.201 per cent of a year’s 1942. 6 6 6 ee oo + © 431,545,000 
Shs ny sineaae NY igo sel ah til te he 645,726,000 
otem- usiness by the end of June, current indications 1944 ee es ey ees 660,782,000 
posed’ sss for the full year are for a local business volume Ce sce eee es 742,938,000 
ieé ole . 1946 . . . ee ee 643,279,000 
prac of $1,689,500,000, a figure 14.23 per cent 1947... .. 2. 2.) 726.930,000 
es of above last year’s peak and 293.22 per cent 1948 . 2 6 © © © © © © «©6814,163,000 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE ... . 80% 

In Tacoma-Pierce tl Second Tacoma Paper . . ... . 50% 
Daily Newspapers Deliver 

/ _ Seattle Morning Paper . ..... 9% 


This Kind of Coverage 
Seattle Evening Paper ©eeeee¢ee 3% 
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l’s time for the 
businessman to stop 


a a 
THE IRON AGE * HARDWARE AGE « DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST * BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER « MOTOR # - 
COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL « THE SPECTATOR LIFE INSURANCE IN ACTI on 
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thiding his light 
under a bushel! 


Businessmen are too reticent! That's one reason why the critics of 
our American system of enterprise keep sniping at business. “‘Big’’ 
business is, of course, the chief target. But anyone who has the spunk 
and initiative to go into business for himself—and create a few jobs, 
or many, in the process—is fair game for the “‘share-the-wealth” 
sharpshooters. 


The welfare of the country demands that businessmen fight back. 
They have at their command the most powerful weapon of all— 
facts: evidence of what their investment of money, brains, and hard 
work means in the form of high level of employment . . . in more and 
more job opportunities for men and women. 


Businessmen, by hiding their light under a bushel, can do this 
country a disservice. There was a time when Horatio Alger told 
their story for them and fired the imagination of the young with tales 
of the hard-working heroes of the world of business. Today, it’s up 
to businessmen to tell their own stories . . . to refute with facts the 
slander of those who beat the drum for foreign ideologies. 


We, at Chilton, believe that, lacking a modern Horatio Alger, 
businessmen should use the lessons of their own successes to point 
out the merits of the American system of enterprise and show the un- 
informed and unthinking how the contributions of businessmen to 
our progress promotes the welfare of all. 


CHILTON COMPANY (INC.) 


Chestnut and 56th Sts. - 100 East 42nd Street 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. New York 17, N.Y. 


DRA THE OPTICAL JOURNAL AND REVIEW OF OPTOMETRY e¢ THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE « AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
THE SPECTATOR PROPERTY INSURANCE REVIEW « DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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want to talk to men with a 
Christmas list like this? 


There’s no more generous 

Santa Claus in America, we 

think, than the average 

; ~~ FORTUNE reader. Those 
jottings above are just a few of the 10,000,000 
gifts that FORTUNE’s 250,000 busy readers 
will give away come the 25th of next December. 


The FORTUNE Santa, incidentally, is two- 
hearted, if not two-headed. In addition to his 
wife, his family and friends, he’s a willing 
spender on employees, associates and clients. 
He places big orders each year for leather goods, 
watches, jew velry, novelties, liquor, candy, food. 


We'd like you to know the whole story about 
what FORTUNE readers buy and what makes 
them buy it. That’s why we’ve prepared a two- 


part promotion package that contains facts, in 7 


Part One, on the buying habits— personal and 
business — of top income FORTUNE readers. 


And Part Two contains merchandising aids 7 
designed to help you get extra selling force 
from the impossible-to-beat authority of your 
advertising in FORTUNE. 

Send for your copy today, and reserve space | 
in the November and December issues. 


November closing: Color ads—Sept. 3, 1948 
Black & White—September 17, 1948 


December closing: Color ads—Oct. 4, 1948 
Black & White—October 18, 1948 


FORTUNE 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending September 1, 1948 


HOW'S BUSINESS? 


During the fortnight additional pointers have cropped 
up to strengthen the statements made in August 15 Sig- 
nificant Trends about our having a multitude of little 
recessions operating within the orbit of a big boom. 


The latest Federal Reserve Board Report on depart- 
ment store inventories shows a number of lines where 
inventories are rising appreciably faster than sales as a 
result of consumer price resistance or market saturation. 


Included in the list are household appliances (except 
refrigerators), radios, phonograph records, sporting 
goods, luggage, clocks, and linoleum; also such textile 
items as corsets and brassieres, cotton wash goods, infants’ 
wear, men’s clothing, sheets and pillow cases, women’s 
and children’s shoes, and women’s underwear. 


But—and it’s a terrifically big but—this is the total 
national picture. In many individual cities, inventories 
are not rising faster than sales. 


From this point on national marketing executives 
should watch regional sales performances ever more 
closely. To make sales gains as large as possible—or to 
cut decline to the lowest possible margin—get a special 
push going—and keep it going—in those cities which have 
superior sales prospects as compared with a year ago. 


That’s what SM’s monthly feature, “High Spot 
Cities,” is designed to do for you. For 228 cities the fea- 
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ture shows how the city compares in retail sales with the 
same month of the Census year, 1939, how sales compare 
with the same month a year ago, how the city’s gains 
compare with the national gain and how important the 
city is in dollar volume. 


High Spot Cities this issue appears on page 128. For the 
month of September the 228 listed cities will account for 
52.3% of total U. S. retail sales. 


How did you do in the first six months of 1948 as 
compared with the same period of 1947? The Pictograph 
at the bottom of the page shows that American manu- 
facturers as a whole, according to the Department of 
Commerce, increased their sales volume 14.8%. 


DOCTORS AND DENTISTS 


An acquaintance of mine who has been conspicuously 
successful over a long period of years in making money 
on the stock market, bases his commitments to a very 
great extent on the economic welfare of American 
doctors; he claims that business is always very good when 
doctors not only are busy but have no trouble in collect- 
ing their bills promptly. When collections start to get 
tough, it’s a sign that an economic storm is brewing; 
when collections are really hard to make, we are in a 
depression and no fooling. 


He doesn’t lay any claim on his method being scientific, 
and he gets his hunches from a limited number of doctor 
friends with whom he corresponds. At the moment he 
says that collections are starting to be on the slow side 
and he plans to get rid of his stocks between now and 
Election Day. 


Several years ago an economist connected with the 
American Federation of Labor said very much the same 
thing, only he said that the AFL based its conclusions on 
(a) the amount of billings and (b) the rate of collections 
of selected dentists. 


Maybe there’s something to this. It sounds reasonable 
that many people will put off visits to doctors and den- 
tists except in emergency cases, when they are not feeling 
very flush, and all of the doctors and dentists of my 
acquaintance have maintained that they are always the 
last to be paid when people feel insecure about the future. 


We'll have more to say on this subject in another 60 
days. SALES MANAGEMENT is going to employ a profes- 
sional research organization to make a national survey 
among doctors and dentists, which will take their eco- 
nomic blood pressure. 


WHO READS YOUR ADVERTISING? 


The current news bulletin of the Grey Advertising 
Agency points out that readership reports show that in 
almost all merchandise fields it is the customers, the 
actual owner or user of the product, who reads or listens 
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to a product advertising with the greatest attentiveness 
and in the largest numbers. 


It has been known for a long time that in the field of 
consumer durable goods, especially automobiles, the users 
of a product make a really serious business of following 
the advertising. If you buy a new car you want to seek 
verification of the wisdom of your purchase. Now comes 
word of studies being made by Starch and others which 
show that quite often two actual users of an advertised 
food item read the advertising for every one non-user. 
The fact that this is true of many fast-consumption, fast- 
turnover items comes as a surprise to most advertising 
men, for at leat 99% of all advertising is conceived with 
the non-user in mind. 


The Grey people believe that many strongly advertised 
brands have achieved an economic optimum point in con- 
sumer totals. ‘““This doesn’t suggest that these brands can- 
not hope to create still more customers. But beyond dis- 
pute it most certainly suggests that—on_ rapidly-con- 
sumed, fast-turnover items—the big problem is to culti- 
vate brand loyalty, not to try to add a few more cus- 
tomer percentage points.” 


We are in a period where we have less and less in- 
formed floor selling by retail sales persons—and more and 
more of robot retailing such as we find most particularly 
in the super market type of operation. ‘To quote from 
Grey, “The result is that robot retailing almost encour- 
ages a shifting of customers from one known brand to 
another. That, in turn, suggests the critical importance 
of cementing a brand’s standing more firmly than ever 
with the present user, so that if a little extra effort is re- 


IT PAYS TO BE A NESCO STOCKHOLDE 


The National Enameling and Stamping Co. pays V 
generous cash dividends to its stockholders, but this al 
mer each one received sort of an extra dividend i in tho W 
form of a (valued at $8.75) new multiple-purpose dou) ‘ 
boiler. Alfred J. Kieckhefer, President, chose this meth ‘A 
to acquaint Nesco stockholders with one of the new pri” 
ucts and urged them to bring their kitchens up to dw” BY 
with several more items in the Nesco Evenheet line, ' 


A BRAND RATING SERVICE ‘ 
The firm of Cornelius DuBois and Co., Inc., N 


York City, has announced a new brand rating serve 
which is designed to tell the manufacturer what is goin 
on inside the consumer’s mind—a meaningful measur” 
ment of what happens as a result of advertising, merchag 
dising and distribution activities. 


The interviewing procedure involves a new but sim | 
technique. The interviewer carries a kit—not unlike ® in 
parlor game board. The person being interviewed # pre 
handed a set of cards, each of which contains the nam ad\ 


of a brand in the particular category being studied. Thy in 
respondent first is asked to set the cards into any of for 
boxes arranged horizontally across the top of the quiz 
board, producing four degrees of awareness of experie 
Then the cards are re-sorted vertically into five deg 
of brand opinion. 


As a result of this procedure, a manufacturer a” 
determine how many people have heard of his produtay W 
compared with competitors, how many have tried it, how pa 
many are using it now, how many think it is a re E ior 


quired to pick out that brand, the effort will be made and product, a so-so product, a superior product. TI 
the ‘impulse’ to grab whatever is nearest to hand will be / in 
repressed. And that, of course, brings us back to the PHILIP SALISBURY M 
advisability of directing advertising more specifically to a Ke 
the present user rather than to the prospective user.” Editor he 
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Combined new orders, which have been declining somewhat since 
mid-1947, turned upward slightly in July, This, together with the 
increased rate of business spending, brought the final computation 
of the Business Trend for July to 238. (This is the same level as 
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that reached in May of this year, and only slightly under Januar 

Stability in both new orders and business spending is indi 
for the next few months. According to preliminary estimates, 
Business Trend will remain at 238 in August. 


SALES MANAGEMENS : 


: What to Do When Government Says, 
ia "You Can't Advertise Your Product” 
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: Canadian brewers and distillers tackled that problem in 
, Na 1942. Forbidden to advertise brands, brewers began to 


Servie” 


; goiy | Sponsor game conservation and to undertake other forms 


easur — 


rca Of public service promoted by advertising. Does it pay? 


What would brewers and distillers 
> in the United States do if they were 
» prevented, almost completely, from 
» advertising their products in any form 
' in newspapers, magazines, on radio, 
) television, and outdoor posters? An 
im absurd question? Not to the brewers 
/ and distillers of Canada who have 
| taken that blow, have “rolled with the 
* punch,” and have been able to make 
a come-back. 

In 1942, Canada’s Prime Minister, 
© W. L. Mackenzie King, set up a 
patriotic road block for the Domin- 
a fu) ion’s brewing and distilling industries. 

» The Allies at the time were engaged 

_ in total war with the Axis powers. 
URY 3 Mr. King, as spokesman for the Fed- 
eral Government, announced that 
henceforth brewers and _ distillers 
| would be required to stop brand ad- 
| vertising, but would be permitted to 
devote their energies to publicizing 
War Bond drives and “Help the War 

Effort” campaigns. The two indus- 
tries were glad to comply. 

However, to make the King plan 
stick, the Canadian Government 
| Passed an order-in-council, cutting 
| Production of beer, ale and hard 
liquors drastically, and laying down 
regulations governing permissible 
forms of “public service” advertising. 
The rules stipulated that brewers and 
distillers could use only 10% of any 
one advertisement for the signature. 

Prior to adoption of these drastic 
restrictions, the brewing and distilling 
trades in Canada had been permitted 
to advertise brands according to the 
laws of the particular province in 
which a firm was located. At no time 
did laws of the provinces permit 
Dominion sellers the same degree of 
advertising freedom prevailing in the 

nited States. 

_In Ontario, for example, regula- 
tions of the Provincial Legislature 
were fairly stringent due, in part, to 
the inherent conservatism of the 
People, and partly to the opposition 
of the Ontario Temperance Federa- 
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tion. In Quebec, on the other hand, 
with a large French-speaking popula- 
tion, and the cosmopolitan city of 
Montreal, brand advertising of beer, 
ale and hard liquors was de rigeur. 
Regulations varied in the Western 
provinces and in the Maritimes. 

In March, 1947, nearly two years 
after the close of World War II, the 
Federal Government’s order-in-coun- 
cil expired and jurisdiction over brew- 
ing and distilling advertising again 
fell into the laps of individual pro- 
vincial governments. To date, with 
minor exceptions, each of these has 
been content to continue Federal reg- 
ulations set up during wartime. 


Regulations Still in Effect 


Today, regulations permit the ma- 
jority of Canadian brewers and dis- 
tillers to feature their distinctive 
product labels in their advertising if 
they wish. But there is still an official 
ban on illustrations showing beverages 
actually being consumed, or even of 
bottles and glasses untouched by hu- 
man hand. 

The Canadian brewer and distiller 
is, therefore, in the position of a hypo- 
thetical manufacturer who can turn 


out as large a volume as he can sell, 
but is not permitted to advertise his 
products fully to his market. Smart- 
ing under what he feels to be discrim- 
ination, but realizing his vulnerable 
position during the past few years, he 
has turned to out-and-out public serv- 
ice advertising as a logical extension 
of the type of advertising he did dur- 
ing war years. 

This has not been a matter of 
deliberate choice, but rather of neces- 
sity—the type of secondary considera- 
tion which is usually approached with 
foreboding and distaste. Yet, D. C. 
Betts, president, Canadian Breweries, 
Ltd., Toronto, largest organization of 
its kind in the Dominion, declares: 

“Leaving out of the picture the 
fact that we are restricted in prod- 
uct advertising, I, nevertheless, am 
still of the opinion that our companies 
have gained far more prestige and 
good-will over the past nine years 
through the type of public service and 
institutional advertising we have been 
carrying on as against a system of un- 
restricted product advertising. I have 
always had a strong belief that any 
large national advertiser has a cer- 
tain obligation and duty to the coun- 
try and community in which he oper- 
ates to assist, through his advertising, 
in promoting the well-being of the 
whole national economy, instead of 
devoting all his energies to promote 
the sale of his own products. Should 
we be permitted today to do straight 
product advertising, I would, with all 
sincerity, advocate the retention of 


were lifted. 


Does "Public Service" Advertising Pay? 


How does the pulling power of “public service" advertising com- 
pare with direct product advertising? Brewers and distillers in Can- 
ada say it does pay. They know because the Dominion Government 
forbids them to mention their beer, ale and liquor in advertising. 
So they promote such themes as forest and game conservation, 
safety in driving, vacation joys of Canada, etc., and merely sign their 
company names. Does this form of advertising build good-will . . . 
and sell beer, ale and liquor? You will find answers in the accom- 
panying article. Company heads say they would not give up “public 
service" advertising now, even if the tough Dominion restrictions 


our present policy of public service 


and institutional advertising.” 

This corporate organization, head- 
ed by Canada’s youthful business ty- 
coon, E. P. Taylor, comprises four 
separate Canadian brewing establish- 
ments that market beer and ale under 
their individual names. Each utilizes 
separate, well defined advertising pro- 
grams directed in the public interest. 

Best known of these programs is 
probably the “Carling Conservation 
Club” designed for Carling Breweries 
Ltd., Waterloo, Ont. Started four 
years ago, the club, which provides 
membership free-of-charge on applica- 
tion, concerns itself with the vital 
subject of conservation of forest, 
stream and wild life in Canada’s out- 
of-doors. Newspaper and magazine 
advertisements as well as advertising 
in municipal buses and streetcars in 
many centers call public attention to 
the need for protecting Canadian 
woodlands and various species of wild 
animals and birds in danger of extinc- 
tion. ‘The Carling name occupies a 
relatively insignificant position in each 
advertisement. 

At present, the Carling Club has 
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90,000 members, each of whom re- 
ceive a quarterly publication, the 
Carling Conservation Club Digest, 
which gives the latest news concern- 
ing conservation methods employed 
in various parts of the Dominion. 
This publication contains no company 
advertising whatsoever. 

The approval of provincial authori- 
ties for this program is made evident 
in the fact that three directors of the 
Royal Ontario Museum, as well as 
Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests officials, work closely with the 
club in putting actual conservation 
principles into effect. 

Each summer, university students 
are subsidized through the Carling 
unit to enable them to go into the 
Canadian hinterland and study wild 
life. One result of this project has 
been to take a number of 16 mm. 
films, including one on the private 
life of the moose. These films are 
provided free of charge, together with 
projectors and operators to organiza- 
tions in every part of the province. 

“We receive thousands of letters 
commending us on the job we are 
doing in the conservation field from 
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T.. engineer and the pilot, the ship captain and the 
transport driver make neighbors of Vancouver and Holifox 
They also make the industries of the West competitors of the East 
and improve the living standard of Conodions from 
Beamsville to Baffin Iskand. The Transportation Worker, 
whether he carries voluable freight or precious human corgres, 
is welding together the peoptes and the industries 
of this great nation with a kind of transportation thot can 
be as elastic os ovr needs demand. For his contribution in 
reducing time and distance between all Canadians, 
the Transportation Worker isa Moulder of 


‘Canada Unlimited”. 


Onécefes 


BREWING COMPANY LIMITED 


ne 


both organizations and private citi. 


zens,” states Joseph Watt, advertising } 


manager, Canadian Breweries. 

Another Canadian Breweries unit, 
O’Keefe’s Brewing Co., Ltd., with 
brewing plants in Toronto, Windsor 
and Ottawa, also successfully employs 
an advertising theme in the approved 
public service category. 

First originated during the late 
war years, the O’Keefe campaign, 
known officially as “Canada Unlim. 
ited,” was designed to build a con- 
sciousness among Canadians | that 
theirs is a country of boundless op- 
portunity. At the start, mewspaper, 
magazine and outdoor 
called public attention to the fact 
that the Dominion is a land u- 
equalled anywhere for natural and 
physical resources. Part of the cam- 
paign included distribution of 70,000 
copies of a map of Canada, originally 
prepared by the British Government, 
showing accurately the location of all 
the Dominion’s principal natural re- 
sources. 


Picture Canada's Growth 


This first O’Keefe advertising cam- 
paign was followed in sequence by a 
series of advertisements telling the 
story of how various small communi- 
ties became important Canadian cities 
and contributed to Canada’s growth. 
Illustrations for these were taken 
from old engravings forming part of 
the well known John Ross Robertson 
collection of Canadiana and were re- 
produced in color. The result was an 
avalanche of requests from Canadians 
from coast to coast for copies. 

During 1947 and early 1948, the 
O’Keefe public service advertising 
program employed a series of adver- 
tisements titled ““Moulders of Can- 
ada Unlimited.” These consisted of 
illustrations in color by well known 
Canadian artists, depicting workers in 
various occupations vital to the na- 
tional economy—the logger, _ the 
Great Lakes seaman, the doctor, the 
industrial worker, and the hard rock 
miner. In this case, too, O’Keefe was 
deluged with requests for copies 0! 
the illustrations. The public service 
theme will be repeated in the 1948 
49 campaign now being planned. 

The third and fourth units in the 
Canadian Breweries set-up, Bradings 
Capital Brewery, Ltd., Ottawa, and 
British-American Breweries, Ltd. 
Windsor, employ a single advertising 
program under their separate names. 


<_ 


CANADA UNLIMITED: This series of ads show- 
ing Canada's growth brought a flood of re 
print requests, Theme is being continued in 1949. 
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CONSERVATION: Carling's promotes forest, 
stream and wild life conservation theme in 
magazine, outdoor, car card advertising. 


This is possible since each unit is lo- 
cated at opposite ends of the province 
of Ontario, each serving a distinctly 
separate market area, with no possi- 
bility of overlapping. 

“Good Citizenship Is a Lot of 
Little Things” is the title of Bra- 
ding’s present public service adver- 
tising program. ‘This presents, via 
newspapers, clear, concise and to-the- 
point messages dealing with such sub- 
jects as Helping to Harvest Canadian 
Crops; Teaching Children to Swim. 
Brading’s advertisements appear in 
French for the benefit of French- 
Canadian readers in Quebec and On- 
tario’s eastern townships. 

At the present time, none of this 
advertising can be used on outdoor 
posters or signs in Ontario because of 
a ruling of the Ontario Liquor Con- 
trol Board, effective December, 1947. 
Newspapers and magazines, however, 
are utilized to the fullest extent. 

The Ontario Government stipu- 
lates that each advertisement prepared 
by an Ontario-located brewery or dis- 
tillery must be submitted to the pro- 
vincial Liquor Control Board for 
approval. The breweries themselves 
have made their own ‘“within-the- 
trade’ agreements regarding the type 
of advertising they will sponsor. This 
includes the decision by all breweries 
not to offer premiums of any kind in 
their advertisements and to limit their 
messages to 600 lines or less in all 
newspaper advertisements. 


Use of Radio Effective 


With rules set up by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. prohibiting adver- 
tising of beer and hard liquor over 
the air, it would appear that facilities 
of the local radio station are almost 
closed to brewing and distilling in- 
dustries. An example of how one On- 
tario brewer has used this medium 
successfully in spite of this is provided 
by John Labatt, Ltd., London, Ont. 

During the war, Labatt’s broadcast 
the program “International House 
Party” over WBEN, Buffalo, N. Y. 
This program was abandoned when 
conservation of United States funds 
in Canada became necessary. For the 
Past two years, Labatt’s has presented 
the program “Ontario Holiday” 
Mondays through Friday over To- 
tonto Station CFRB. This program 
is directed to Ontario listeners as 
well as to those just across the inter- 
national boundary, and provides up- 
to-date information on how, when 
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The Labrador Duck became extinct betore 


1900. Today 44 stuffed specimens are all 
that remain of this little sea-duck, showing 
what happens when sound conservational 


practices are neglected 
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and where visitors may spend an en- 
joyable summer or winter vacation. 

In addition to its radio activities, 
the Labatt organization presently has 
two separate advertising campaigns 
under way. These are: 

1. A series of advertisements tied 
in closely with the “Ontario Holiday” 
radio program and suggesting to Can- 
adian readers how they can make the 
stay of visitors to the province more 
enjoyable, thus ensuring their return. 

2. A series of advertisements call- 
ing public attention to the need for 
safe driving measures in Canada’s 
cities and on the highways. These ad- 
vertisements publicize Labatt’s mobile 
testing units which give free psycho- 
physical tests to drivers with the co- 
operation of the Ontario Provincial 
Police Department. 

Closely connected with driver test- 
ing is endowment by Labatt of a 
chair of public safety at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. This has, to date, 
enabled several hundred motor trans- 
port and fleet drivers to receive ex- 
pert instruction in proper methods of 
vehicle maintenance and driving tech- 
niques. Labatt plans to follow this 


up shortly with the sponsorship of a 
course in safe driving in the province’s 
secondary schools. 

The Dow Brewery, Montreal, is 
also sponsoring. public service adver- 
tising. Its advertisements depict 
heroic actions of citizens who have 
received the now well-known “Dow 
Award” for saving life. 

To date, Canadian distillers have 
been slow to follow the lead of the 
breweries in exploring this field of 
advertising. A notable exception is 
Gooderham and Worts, Ltd., Toron- 
to. This firm recently has been pub- 
lishing advertisements listing ap- 
proved Red Cross rules for safety in 
the water. 

It is the belief of the majority of 
executives that the ground has only 
been scratched in this public service 
domain of advertising, and that the 
brewing industry of Canada can do 
much more to further common cause 
through public service advertising 
than they were ever able to do before. 

“Perhaps,” they say, “United 
States brewers, too, might find it a 
useful complement to their present 
product advertising.” 
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They're in the News| 


GUY GILLETTE 


1. BOXBOARD DREAMER-UPPER . . . 30 years spent in 
the promotion and development of the use of paperboard 
have made James D. Malcolmson an authority on safe 
(and economical) shipping containers. “Everything from 
row boats to dynamite,” he says with a smile. So it was 
logical the A.M.A. chose him as a director and vice- 
president in charge of the A.M.A.’s Packaging Division. 
From nine to five each day, however, you ean find him 
at his desk as technical director of Robert Gair Co., Inc., 
manufacturer of folding cartons, et al. Jim Malcolmson 
graduated from the U. of Kansas, went to Mexico to 
work for a mining company until a fellow named Pancho 
Villa chased him out, all the way to the new Mellon In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh. There he carried out the first tech- 
nical study ever made on corrugated boxes. 


2. NO WORLD-BEATER?... Jack Melick, (right) 
the 33-year-old lad who’s president of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation’s Hundred Percent Club for 
1947, modestly says he isn’t. But he managed to cop the 
honors from 1,200 other I.B.M. salesmen anyway. The 
Hundred Percent Club is novel and democratic as sales- 
men’s clubs go: A quota is set for each man; every sales- 
man who makes it is automatically a member. But the 
man who passes his quota by the biggest percentage is 
automatically the club’s president. Jack is thus I.B.M.’s 
star-salesman, insists it’s merely because the quota-setters 
stirred him on when they didn’t recognize him as a Dark 
Horse. (With him: Charles E. Love, gen. sales mgr.) 


2. 


3. GLUTTON FOR WORK .. . is tall, rangy,. one-time 
star athlete Edward C. Bonia who recently became sales 
manager of the Bendix Radio & Television Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. He’s another of radio’s early re- 
cruits. His first noteworthy job in it was as sales man- 
ager for the New England Distributing Co., in Boston. 
From sales manager to vice-president to president was a 
span of only seven years for Ed Bonia. He'd never 
worked out of N.E. until ’35, when he became eastern 
sales manager of Briggs Beautyware Division of Briggs 
Manufacturing Co., and they sent him to New York. By 
1939—his Yankee reticence proving no handicap—he was 
eastern s.m. for Sparton Radio, put the theoretical plan 
of a direct-to-dealer program into practical working 
operation and made history by doing it. 


4. LADY WITH A HORN... but she can’t get any- 
thing out of it but money! She’s Edna White who in- 
herited one of the world’s largest band instrument com- 
panies, The H. N. White Co., from her husband and 
made it play in bank notes. Since necessity forced her to 
take over the plant a few years ago she has jumped the 
firm’s take by an over-all 35%, enlarged the factory space 
by 8,000 square feet. She did it by the unheard-of expedi- 
ent of catering to musicians’ needs: When Tommy Dor- 
sey needs a specially-built trombone, he goes to Edna. Now 
the place is a mecca to which thousands, including the 
great of the music world, trek each year. With her here 
is Charlie Ventura, /e jazz hot specialist. 
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Indicted: Your Sales Ability 


In big cities such as Chicago, dealer 
meetings always compete with night 
spots and parties for attendance and 
attention. But Bell & Howell Co., 
Chicago, used some sound psychology 
for its 10th Annual Special Repre- 
sentative Meeting in the Sherman 
Hotel, Aug. 6-7. 

For its motif, Bell & Howell 
adapted the format of a court room, 
and injected the suspense of a trial 
by jury. It’s own products and selling 
ability were put on trial. 

For two days, Bell & Howell's 
sales chiefs were subjected to charges 
and, under the American jury system, 
were allowed to confront their ac- 
cusers and cross examine them. The 
charge: Bell & Howell has not co- 
operated with its special representa- 
tives, has not backed them with sales 
promotional material, has failed to 
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advertise, and in other ways been 
derelict in promoting audio-visual 
aids to schools, institutions, industry. 

The sales meeting was replete with 
standard court room characters—a 
bellowing bailiff, the judge with a 
sense of humor, and prosecution and 
defense attorneys adept in heckling. 
Bell & Howell officials were the 
“actors.” 

Work on the trial began six 
months ago. Each department as- 
sembled ideas for its part in the act. 
Three weeks before the opening, the 
final script was put together under 
the direction of J. Harold Booth, 
vice-president in charge of merchan- 
dising. Mr. Booth’s legal training in- 
sured an authentic trial script. 

The props, actually part of a tele- 
vision set, could have been put to- 
gether for about $300. 


Bell & Howell made logical use of 
its own equipment in conducting the 
prosecution and defense. Charges and 
rebuttals were made with the aid of 
slide films and movies. Use of this 
equipment fitted neatly into displays 
of cards, signs and literature fur- 
nished by Bell & Howell to its special 
representatives. The equipment itsel 
was also on display around the court 
room, where special representatives 
could manipulate it themselves. 

The trial was followed by 4 
“Town Meeting of the Year.” The 
subject: ““What are the major prob- 
lems of the Bell & Howell special 
representative and how should they 
be solved?” 

Will the mock trial build sales of 
Bell & Howell home and professional 
movie equipment? The company an 
representatives say “‘yes.” 
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COUNSEL FOR THE PEOPLE: Paul A. Wagner (above), assist- THE LINE UP: In new roles, these Bell & Howell officials brought 
ant general sales manager, Bell & Howell, grills company officials out evidence: Left-right, Paul A, Wagner, ass't. g. s. m.; Walter 
on the soundness and completeness of their plans for working Schwank, Hollywood office; Wallace A. Moen, general sales mgr.; 
with their special representatives in sale of picture equipment. A. H. Bolt, g. m., Prof. Equip.; Perry Thomas, Elgin dis, mgr. 


PAY OFF: H. S. Geneen (below), comptroller, listens to all testi- BACKGROUND FOR SALES: R. F. Peterson (above, r.), s. m., edu- 
mony, including that by H. W. Remerscheid (above), v-p, Holly- cation division, submits to cross-examining about his sales organi- 
wood office, and states that a fair, cooperative business relation- zation, Special representatives (below) see the preliminary steps 
ship must exist between special representatives and Bell & Howell. in preparing art and copy for Bell & Howell's advertising, 
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Union of technical and market research is pro- 
ducing a whole flock of new packaging markets 
for Reynolds aluminum foil. Perhaps the most 
spectacular product is Reynolds Wrap, pack- 
aged in convenient rolls for many home uses. 


Fertile Imagination Breeds 


ALUMINUM FOIL ASSETS: Labels are 
waterproof, don't come off, don't show soil, 
and make excellent displays. The packaging 
prevents loss of moisture in foods, preserves 
freshness and flavor. Frozen packaging 
speeds up freezing, prevents dehydration,” 


New Markets for Reynolds Foil 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


At the close of World War II, 
Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, 
Va., found its old customers in the 
chewing gum and cigarette fields 
standing in line with fists full of or- 
ders. ‘Temporarily, orders were larg- 
er than actual use as these concerns 
rebuilt their packaging inventories. 
But Reynolds executives, looking at 
the company’s vastly increased war- 
time production capacity, set out 
to create new aluminum foils for all 
kinds of new markets. 

For volume and a broad base of 
markets, Reynolds post-war market 
explorations have hit the jackpot. In 
an old market, more foil is being used 
for packaging tobacco products than 
ever before. Among the new users 
are manufacturers and processors of 
dairy products, confections, frozen 
foods and other edibles encased in 
aluminum foil. The brewing indus- 
try now buys Reynolds metal labels 
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(which are waterproof) in enormous 
quantities. Then, too, Reynolds’ pres- 
ident, R. S. Reynolds, has seen a 
long cherished dream come true— 
Reynolds is selling a packaged roll 
of aluminum foil for home use. 

A half-dozen companies, at least, 
now wrap butter in aluminum foil, 
imprinted with manufacturers’ de- 
signs and color schemes. There’s a 
story behind this development. More 
than three years ago Reynolds, in 
cooperation with Beatrice Creamery 
Co., Chicago, began a program of 
research to evolve a wrap which 
would protect the quality of butter, 
improve appearance of the package, 
and secure higher brand identifica- 
tion. Under the direction of Dr. D. 
W. Shadwick, Director of Quality 
Control for Beatrice, 5,000 samples 
of butter were tested in a three-year 
period. Butter was wrapped in vari- 
ous materials and subjected to vary- 
ing refrigerator and room tempera- 
tures, as well as extremes of cold 
and summer heat. Samples were also 


exposed to odorous foods, such as 
onions, cheese, fish, et cetera. 
Samples were checked for loss in 
weight, absorption of flavors and 
other characteristics. Reynolds De- 
velopment Laboratory then experi- 
mented to find the foil thickness hard 
enough but not too brittle to handle 
in automatic packaging machinery, 
and which could withstand cold stor- 
age temperatures of 15 degrees below 
zero. Since butter contains salt, it 
was necessary to develop a coating 
for the foil. Patterson Parchment 
Co., Bristol, Pa., developed a parch- 
ment about one-half the weight of 
others in use, which, when laminated 
to aluminum foil works perfectly in 
packaging machinery. 

Having entered the foil business 
to serve the tobacco industry, Rey- 
nolds still does a large volume of 
business in this field. Its products in- 
clude cigarette foil, supplied to the 
majority of cigarette manufacturers. 
This foil is a lamination of thin 
aluminum foil to a special paper for 
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use as an inner wrap on the conven- 
tional cigarette package. Aluminum 
foil is also supplied as a liner for the 
hard flat boxes some manufacturers 
use for cigarettes. 

Aluminum foil labels are now 
being extensively used for tobacco 
products. Customers served by Rey- 
nolds in this category include Ben- 
son & Hedges (labels for Pipe Club 
tins and pocket packs). Brown & 
Williamson had a special Father’s 
Day label this summer for their 16- 
ounce tins of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Larus Brothers also used _ special 
Father’s Day labels for their Edge- 
worth and Holiday tobacco tins. 
Printed sleeves and wrappers for 
holiday gift packaging of cigarettes is 
a promising development (these may 
be removed after Christmas.) Some 
of these are now being designed for 
several manufacturers for use in the 
coming holiday season. Chewing to- 
bacco has also been added to the list 
of foil wrapped tobacco products. 

Most spectacular of Reynolds’ pro- 
duction in the tobacco packaging field 
is the one-piece unit for the standard 
pack of 20 cigarettes. This was 
adopted last spring by Brown & Wil- 
liamson for their Kool and Raleigh 
brands. The package, formed from a 
single composite sheet of material, is 
aluminum inside and out. It may be 
opened easily in the usual way, and 
after a cigarette is removed, the 
opening may be pinched together to 
orm a tight closure. 
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Brown & Williamson named this 
the “Alumidor Pack.’ For Kools, it 
was tested in Richmond and Mil- 
waukee, both in areas where humidity 
affects cigarette quality. Return post- 
cards were handed out with the pur- 
chase of each pack, to poll consumers 
on freshness, menthol content and 
general reaction to the new pack- 


aging. 
Merchandises Package 


The package change has been mer- 
chandised much more forcefully for 
Raleighs. Brown & Williamson 
launched them in April in Detroit. 
Full page advertisements in local 
papers and radio were used to an- 
nounce the new package to the 
public. The package itself has been 
improved in appearance. The familiar 
Sir Walter Raleigh design has been 
reproduced in color on a brilliant 
aluminum background. Point-of-sale 
display materials and cartons carry 
the same brilliant colors and foil. 

Under the brand name Reyseal, 
Reynolds sells a material made of 
foil, paper, wax and tissue. It is 
highly protective and may be heat- 
sealed. It is being used for tobacco 
products, especially for export. It is 
also used extensively by frozen food 
processors as an overwrap on the 
usual carton, where it eliminates 
freezer burn and dehydration, and 
adds sales appeal. It is just now being 
introduced to the confectionery field, 


FLAVOR SEPARATION: To cook different vegetables in the pressure cooker 
at the same time without mixing flavors, the cook merely wraps each vege- 
table in Aluminum Wrap, torn from home-size roll and cooks them as usual. 


LIGHTENS CLEAN UP: Non-inflammable aluminum foil lines pan, catching 
melted fat, leaving broiler pan clean as new. Sales appeal is saving of labor. 


for use in packaging the 5c and 10c 
bar-type candies. This material is de- 
livered to manufacturers in printed 
roll form, and can be used in high- 
speed automatic packaging machines. 

Of greater interest, because of its 
novelty, is the company’s entrance 
into the consumer field with Rey- 
nolds Wrap. Pure aluminum, rolled 
into a thin sheet, it is packaged in 
roll form. The company recommends 
it for many household uses, 

The wrap was introduced in Phila- 
delphia a little more than a year ago, 
with a plan which has been followed 
market-by-market until distribution 
has been effected in 46 States and 
soon will be nation-wide. In each 
instance, the product is launched with 
local newspaper advertising in half- 
page space, supported by spot radio. 
Distribution is through grocery and 
syndicate stores, with sales to grocers 
through jobbers, and those to syndi- 
cates made directly. Counter and 
window display materials, streamers 
and posters are furnished with initial 
shipments. ‘The special promotional 
effort lasts from 13 to 16 weeks in 
each market. It has been found that 
a consistent demand can be created 
in that period, and that sales hold up 
afterward. Food editors find news 
value in the many uses for the foil. 
The product was brought out in 25- 
foot rolls, selling for about 39c. A 
Jumbo roll of 75 feet, to sell at a 
figure around 93c, is now being pre- 
pared for the market. 
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Professors Roam Corporate “Campuses, 
Study General Mills & Standard Oil 


BY LARRY FITZMAURICE 


Two huge concerns noted for pioneering management 


ideas took a significant step this summer toward bridging 


the gap between business and education. They gave pro- 


fessors carte blanche to study all phases of their businesses. 
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NEW KIND OF SUMMER SCHOOL: Never too old nor too successful in business to learn, 
General Mills’ chairman, Harry A. Bullis (extreme left) welcomes these professors from 
the Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University (left-right): Myles L. 
Mace, Frank F. Gilmore, Ben A, Lindberg, Russell H. Hassler, and J. Sterling Livingston. 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
has just subjected itself to a new 
kind of self-examination. 

Six Harvard professors, academic 
specialists in the fields of advertising 
and marketing, production, control 
and accounting, personnel and labor 
relations, procurement and top man- 
agement, spent 11 weeks this past 
summer at General Mills’ invitation 
inspecting the company. 

The company financed the entire 
project. In their quest for informa- 
tion as to what makes a corporation 
as big as General Mills tick, why and 
where the tick weakens or misses al- 
together at times, the professors fig- 
uratively turned the company’s oper- 
ations for the past 20 years inside out. 

Naturally, they had to have the 
utmost in management cooperation to 
get results for themselves and for 
the company. 

Plans for the study were laid a 
year ago by James F. Bell, founder, 
former president and board chairman 
and now chairman of the committee 
on finance and technological progress 
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of General Mills. Mr. Bell contacted 
Dean Donald K. David of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University. 

When the professors arrived at 
General Mills’ general offices in 
Minneapolis on June 1, orders went 


down from board chairman Harry 


A. Bullis’ office to the entire execu- 
tive staff, department heads and 
managers that this was a cooperative 
venture and everybody in the com- 
pany would cooperate. 

Mr. Bullis told the professors, in 
effect: “You and we are a two-way 
street. You can see everything we've 
got. The books and records are yours. 
Our staff will hold nothing back. 
Talk to anybody, look at everything. 
No holds are barred. You have abso- 
lute freedom to study and observe 
our company as you wish. We, in 
turn, look forward to the benefits we 
will receive from the counsel and ad- 
vice you will give us.” 

First thing the professors did was 
to attend the year-end meeting of the 
company’s board of directors. They 


heard the report of President Leslie § 
N. Perrin covering operations for the 
past year and plans for the 1948-49 f 
year. Following the board meeting, 
the professors spent two weeks talk- 
ing to executives in the general offices 
and getting an over-all view of the 
company operation. There were meet- 
ings of the professors with the execu- 
tives, singly and in groups. 

Questions they asked included: 
“How is his executive authority or- 
ganized? What are his_ policies? 
What methods are employed to carry 
out the policies? Do they work?” 

The professors pried into matters 
the executives hadn’t given a thought 
to, in many instances, in years. The 
executives re-hashed and_ rehearsed 
their entire General Mills experience 
and operation. : 

The professors, in their interview- | 
ing, were constantly alert for recog- 
nizable trouble areas. Sometimes the 
problems were brought to their atten- 
tion by the executives and _ staffers. 

After a general grounding in the § 
company’s operations the professors 
branched off to pursue their investi- 
gations in the fields in which each 
was most interested. 

The survey was not limited to the 
company operations in the general 
office and Minneapolis plants. Some 
members of the professorial staff 
spent one week at the Central divi- 
sion headquarters in Chicago, others 
sized up the situation at the Sperry | 
division headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco; they visited the Eastern divi- 
sion offices and plant at Buffalo and 
the Larrowe division at Detroit. The 
flour, feed, cereal and mechanical 
divisions were given equal attention. 


Solve Problems 


At various intervals throughout 
the study the professors paused to 
take notes and make comparisons. 
When a problem area came to the 
surface the professors combined their 
academic wisdom with the practical 
knowledge of the executives to solve. 

General sources in which the pro- 
fessors interested themselves in- 
cluded: minutes of board meetings, 
directives to the executives, details of 
financial statements, current statistics, 
sales curves and incentives, promotion 
plans, research development and 
trends, commercial research, adver- 
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.. the telephone user 


The ‘yellow pages’ (classified section) of the telephone 
directory are a convenient and time-saving source of 
buying information for the telephone user. They quickly 


Z and easily point out which dealers in the community are 
™ ready to serve her needs and wants... for advertised 
rs. products or services. 

he 
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E .-- the local business man 
ral § 

ne The ‘yellow pages’ offer the local business man an effee- 
uff tive means to tell his community what nationally adver- 
ws tised products and services he sells. They help direct the 
vi telephone user right to his door. The Classified is an eco- 
n- nomical way for him to reach potential buyers. 

is 
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-e- and the national advertiser 


The ‘yellow pages’ make it easy for the national advertiser to direct 
the telephone user to the local outlet who handles his products. By 
displaying his trade-mark or brand name over a list of local dealers 
in directories covering his markets, prospects are readily directed to 
his dealers in their community. 


For further information, call your local telephone business office 
or see the latest issue of Standard Rate & Data. 
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tising and sales methods, purchasing 
policies, manufacturing procedures, 
time studies, packaging problems, 
products control methods, manufac- 
turing methods and problems, labor 
relations and public relations. 

The professors had no _precon- 
ceived notions of how General Mills 
operated, or should operate. ‘They 
were like the doctors invited to come 
in and look over a healthy patient to 
find out why the patient is so healthy 
and accepting a challenge to find the 
patient’s imperfections. 


See Practical Side 


Frank F. Gilmore, associate pro- 
fessor of business administration, and 
Myles L. Mace, who holds the same 
chair, co-chairmen of the panel, called 
their experience “an opportunity to 
learn about the inner working of a 
great corporation and to acquire a 
realistic understanding of the admin- 
istrative skills necessary to manage 
such a corporation.” 

When the professors got down into 
the maze of General Mills national 
operation, they said there was the 
ever-present danger of losing perspec- 
tive and objective. Frequent meetings 
and conferences with the professors’ 
committee as a whole helped maintain 
mental equilibrium. 

From General Mills point of view, 
the experience with the professors 
gave executive and other top person- 
nel an opportunity to see themselves 
as an outside specialist sees them. Mr. 
Bullis said the experience gave the 
executives an opportunity to discuss 
specialized problems. Just alerting 
the organization for the expected in- 
spections of the professors had a 
beneficial result, Bullis explains. 

Mr. Bullis believes that both 
Harvard and General Mills will 
benefit from the experiment. He put 
it this way: 

“This project is really a two-way 
street. There is often a lack of un- 
derstanding between business on the 
one hand and academic circles on the 
other. A study such as that just com- 
pleted by the Harvard professors can 
make for better understanding on 
both sides. If other firms adopt a 
similar procedure in cooperation with 
faculty members from other schools, 
we can help bridge this gap between 
industry and education. To the edu- 
cator this is a practical way to learn 
the problems of business, and _ this 
knowledge and understanding in turn 
can be passed on to the students who 
are actually the business leaders of 
the future. This type of study offers 
many practical values to business. 
All too frequently executives do not 
have the time to make a broad ap- 
praisal of the many detailed phases of 
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their business. Through this ap- 
proach they can gain an objective 
perspective of the whole business 
operation from qualified men who 
have the advantage of making a fresh 
approach from the outside.” 

Although the professors gave the 
company a written report of their 
findings, along with certain recom- 
mendations, a project of this kind 
has many intangible values and 
benefits, Mr. Bullis points out. 

One of these intangibles is the 
opportunity the experiment afforded 
executives to express themselvse. Mr. 
Bullis believes it is healthy for a man 
to talk to the right people about his 


problems. It provided an exchange of 
ideas, academic and practical, by 
which both executives and the pro 
fessors profited. 

Besides Mr. Gilmore and Mr, 
Mace, other members of the Harvard 
staff included Neil H. Borden, spe. 
cialist in the field of marketing, ad- 
vertising and marketing research; 
Russell H. Hassler, associate profes- 


sor of accounting; Ben A. Lindberg, f 


associate professor of personnel ad- 
ministration; and J. Sterling Liv- 
ingston, assistant professor of busi- 
ness administration, specializing in 
industrial procurement and = mar- 
keting. 


Standard Throws the 


Doors Open 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


Many universities offer courses in 
industrial relations. Some instructors 
in these courses have worked with 
industrial organizations; others have 
not had much, if any, such experi- 
ence. The management of Standard 
Oil Co. (N.J.) believes that it has a 
contribution to make to educators in 
this field by throwing open its doors 
to them and giving them an oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand its em- 
ploye relations conditions. Con- 
versely, Standard Oil officials believe 
that they can benefit from the coun- 
sel of educators who have had a 
chance to observe those employer- 
employe relations. 

This thinking lies behind the In- 
dustrial Relations Conferences, the 
second of which has just been com- 
pleted, for college and university pro- 
fessors, sponsored by Standard Oil 
Co. (N.J.). At these, members of 
the faculties of a dozen institutions 
of learning gather in New York and 
spend two days at the company’s 
headquarters; then go out into the 
field, each visiting a different refin- 
ery, producing field or other oper- 
ating center for a period of one week; 
and return to New York for a 
three-day reviewing conference. The 
educators are given carte blanche to 
visit all departments and talk to 
union workers and employes of all 
levels without interference. Though 
their expenses are paid, they receive 
no fees, and they are assured that 
Standard officials want unvarnished 
reports of their impressions. They 
are also assured in advance that this 
is not a publicity* program, and that 
the names of the professors and the 
fact of their participation will not be 


publicized in the press or otherwise. 

This year’s conference started June 
18, when 12 educators gathered for 
the two-day orientation period in 
New York. Here they met rep- 
resentatives of management and heads 
of employe relations and personnel 
departments, to learn as much as pos- 
sible about the general policies of the 
firm, and about its over-all organ- 
ization and operation. 

The following Monday morning 
each instructor arrived at a station 
chosen by himself for his week of 
field study. One, for example, ob- 
served pipe line operations with head- 
quarters in Tulsa. Another visited a 
producing company, Carter Oil Co. 
Others spent the period at the large 
refineries in Baton Rouge, Baltimore, 
Bayonne, Everett and Bayway. Other 
operations studied were at the 
Standard Oil Development Co. in 
Elizabeth; sales divisions in New 
England and Tennessee, including 
bulk plant operations; parent head- 
quarters at Rockefeller Center, New 
York City; and Esso Standard Oil 
Co. headquarters, also in New York. 

Back in New York a week later, 
the educators met in a hotel room 
reserved for this purpose and dis- 
cussed among themselves their find- 
ings in the field. No member of the 
Standard Oil organization was pres 
ent during this review conference, 
which lasted two days. During this 
time they formulated an outline of 
topics and problems they wished to 
discuss further with members of man- 
agement and the employe relations 
staffs. On the third day, they met 


*Information for this article was obtained 
only upon request. 
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ng} THE RURAL souTH—the fastest- 


d- growing market in the U. S.—con- 
7 tinues to make phenomenal gains. 
k Rural retail sales in the 14 
ns Southern states today are 21% 


ms times what they were in 1941... 
is- 4 times what they were in 1929. 


d- Are you giving your Southern 


a retailers and wholesalers enough 
of the right kind. of advertising 
se support to get your share of these 
of enormous sales gains? 

to Here are two important things 


n- to remember about advertising 
ns coverage of the South: 


1~The South is predominantly 
rural in population and trade. 
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2—The South reads and prefers 
The Progressive Farmer above all 
other magazines. 

The powerful advertising influ- 
ence of The Progressive Farmer 
is recognized by Southern retailers 
and wholesalers, who prefer it 
almost 3 to 1 over any other 
magazine. 

More and more advertisers are 
using The Progressive Farmer 
to sell the rural South. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer made the greatest 
advertising linage gain of any 
monthly farm magazine in the 
U. S. during the last three years 
...and gained 25% in advertising 
linage for the first half of 1948. 


Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast: Edward 8. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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those representatives of the company 
for open discussion, during which 
they expressed their opinions freely. 
For Standard Oil’s own manage- 
ment there are benefits, as the edu- 
cators’ comments opened up new 
avenues of thought. For the most 
part, the recommendations of the edu- 
cators dealt with (1) selection and 
training of employes and supervisors; 
(2) promotions; (3) achieving job 
satisfaction; (4) retirements; (5) 
administration and communication; 
(6) collective bargaining; (7) wages 
and salary administration and (8) 


SURE, 


some Chicago stations 
| = 


can “reach” South Bend 


...but the audience 


LISTENS 


to WSBT! 


management’s employe relations phi- 
losophy. 

Though Standard’s long-established 
employe relations program works 
smoothly, the findings of the educa- 
tors indicated that impartial observ- 
ers can show where there is room for 
improvement. 

Most of the suggestions of the 
educators fell into two groups: (1) 
improving communications between 
employes and management, and (2) 
improving the training programs for 
employes and supervisors. 

Since Standard operates under a 


PAUL 
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You want listeners, not merely signal strength, 
for your radio dollars. Listeners are what 
you get on WSBT. This station is the over- 
whelming choice of listeners in the South 
Bend market. No other station—Chicago, 
local, or elsewhere—even comes close in 
Share of Audience. Want proof? See Hooper. 


SOUTH BEND 


5000 WATTS 


H. RAYMER ‘COMPANY + NATIONAL 


REPRESENTATIVE 


system of decentralization, action 
from headquarters is generally recom- 
mended rather than imposed, and 
this applies to the proposals growing 
out of the educators’ conference. In 
the matter of communications, it 
seems likely that various units will 
widen and increase the channels of 
providing information about the com- 
pany. Generally speaking, a good job 
is already being done in this respect, 
through such media as plant papers, 
annual reports to employes, films and 
the like. But perhaps these should 
be strengthened. Perhaps workers 
need to be spurred to heed them. 
Education might start with the fore- 
men, who should be made to realize 
that they are important links in com- 
munication between management and 
workers. The aid of union represent- 
atives might also be enlisted. Group 
meetings, especially small ones, might 
be encouraged. 

As to training, Standard Oil has 


excellent programs, both for execv- : 


tives and general workers. The 
Training Center* at Elizabeth, N. J., 
where foremen, laboratory workers, 
sales personnel and _ others are 
brought in for specified periods is 
generally recognized as one of the 
best such institutions in existence. 
But obviously not all of Standard’s 
thousands of employes can be brought 
there for training. Individuals at the 
head of field operations might, how- 
ever, exert greater effort to have 
members of their organizations go to 
the center for training, and return 
to impart their knowledge to others. 
In short, more on-the-job training 
should be available for workers who 
want it. 


Experiment: Mutual Education 


It is too soon after this year’s con- 
ference to evaluate it in full, but as an 
experiment in mutual education it 
was certainly successful. At the final 
session, representatives from opera- 
tional units and headquarters offices 
gathered to hear and to discuss the 
analysis by the educators, as outside 
experts, of the company’s employe re- 
lations program. By and large, man- 
agement agreed with the findings and 
expressed surprise at the educators’ 
ability to get at the roots of company 
problems in such a short period of 
time. 

Educators came from these schools: 
Brooklyn College, Princeton, Har- 
vard, Harvard Graduate School ot 
Business Administration, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cornell 
University, Temple University, Yale 
University, Union College, Syracuse 
University, Wharton School of 
Finance & Commerce, and Lafayette 
College. 
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Got an “outsize” product? 


Here’s how the Bonanza helps you sell it! 


Scientific Brake and Equip- 
ment Company proves that there 
is almost no kind of business 
where the revolutionary 4-place 
Beechcraft Bonanza does not in- 
troduce new travel economy or 
new selling opportunity. 

The Bonanza’s remarkably 
low operating cost makes it a 
business investment that any en- 
terprising company can justify 
... with profits that can be read- 
ily measured. 

@ A note on your company letterhead 
will bring an informative 60-page bro- 


chure on “The Air Fleet of American 
Business.” Write today to Beech Air- 


craft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas. 


on uc 
BRAKE @ EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


314 WEST GENESEE AVENUE - PHONE S144 - SAGINAW, MICHIGAR 


Mr. Walter H. Beech, President 
Beech Aircraft Corporation 
Wichita, Kansas 


Dear Mr. Beech: 


Aside from ordinary business travel - which gives us days 
of extra time both on the road and in the office - our 
Bonanza is a great pinch-hit salesman. 


We are distributors of heavy equipment, such as trailer- 
ized tanks for trucks and our "samples" would fill freight 
cars, We find that when we can pick up our distant custom- 
ers, bring them to our plant for personal inspections, and 


return them home the same day, sales are effected with 
relative ease, 


Recently we were attempting the sale of fire fighting equip- 
ment to a nearby town. Our salesman had tried in vain to 
interest the buyers in a trip by automobile to a city where 
Such equipment was in use, and it looked as though a com- 
petitor would get the business. But with our Bonanza 
available to cut the trip down to minutes, our man picked 

up our prospects, had a pleasant ride with them, let them 
examine the equipment at first hand...and made the sale} 


Yours very truly, 


SCIENTIFIC BRAKE AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


(felon 


Je K. Downer 


BEECHCRAFT 
Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising Speed, 170 mph oO 
bias Ronge, 750 miles NANZA 
MODEL 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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THE CHEMICAL MARKET AUTHORITY 


SINCE 1871 


OPD'S 


READERSHIP KEEPS 
HITTING NEW HIGHS! 
HERE’S WHY. 


The Whole Week’s Round-up of 
Chemical News from Seller to 
Buyer in One Business Hour. 


+o? 


News Forms Close 4 P.M. Friday 
Paper Delivered 9 A.M, Monday 


++¢ 


Over 11,000 copies to people who 
BUY Chemicals and related ma- 
terials. 

++¢ 


Here are typical reader responses 
indicating the importance of OPD’s 
up-to-the-minute news: 


“Very important. Want to know 

and keep up to the minute on 

market quotations.” 
President—Georgia 


“Very important for news and mar- 
ket reports as well as market 
trends and imports. Our company 
could lose money in purchasing 
material if OPD is late.” 

Chief Chemist—Missouri 


“IT don’t give a damn but our 
chemist and our buyer need it 
promptly.” 
Secretary—New York 
++¢ 


Your chemical business is not fully 
exposed to buyers of chemicals and 
related materials, when its ad 
misses an issue of OPD. 


++¢ 


Make sure our editors get all the 
news you want chemical buyers 
to know about your products, 
prices, facilities and personnel. 


Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter 


Schnell Publishing Co., Inc. 
59 John Street, New York 7 


CLEVELAND 22 
H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomend Bivd., Long. 0544 
LOS ANGELES 14 
The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. 
Drexel 4338 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 


The Robt. W. Walker Co., 68 Post St., SUtter 1-5568 


The fastest market service in chemicals purchas- 
ing for 1948. Every week's roundup of chemicals 
news from seller to buyer in One Business Hour. 
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Lafayette Park Pi. 
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NEW PLATE-MAKER is used with Remington Rand Plastiplates. With the device 
direct mail advertising and all types of bulletins may be illustrated with half- 
tone reproductions quickly and at little cost. Average office worker may operate it. 


coming your way... 


«ssssplastiphoter is a new device 
for conveniently preparing photo- 
graphic offset plates in an office. It 
has the advantage of requiring less 
than three square feet of floor 
space and also provides storage 
space for extra plates. It is de- 
scribed as being of special value to 
businesses utilizing any volume of 
direct mail advertising, sales letters, 
bulletins to salesmen and to em- 
ployes. With the Plastiphoter, let- 
ters, direct mail pieces, and 
bulletins of all types may now be 
illustrated with half-tone reproduc- 
tions with a minimum of expendi- 
ture in time and cost. The average 
office personnel can make a photo- 
graphic Plastiplate without special 
training. [he machine is used with 
Remington Rand Plastiplates, a 
new office duplication plastic plate. 
The Plastiphoter is a development 
of Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


saseeShingle-seal, a decorative, 
weatherproof finish for asbestos 
siding and shingles, is now being 
marketed for industrial and con- 
tractor use. It is claimed to be re- 
sistant to atmospheric conditions. 
No priming is necessary. Shingle- 
Seal is available in bright white, 
oyster white and stone gray and it 
can be applied by brush or spray. 


One gallon covers 450 square feet. 
It is produced by the Dewatex 
Manufacturing Corp., 42nd St. 
and Dyer Ave., New York City. 


sseesflameless lighter is so de- 
signed that one fueling lasts three 
times that of ordinary lighters. In 
addition there is no flint, wheel or 
wick to worry about. It comes in 
a wide variety of attractive, 
feather-weight styles for men and 
women, to fit every pocket and 
purse. The lighter is manufactured 
by Lektrolite Corp., 1907 Park 
Ave., New York City. 


TINY LIGHTER has no flint and no wick. 
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Want to take the miss out of 
hit-and-miss advertising? 


You'll find the controls for making advertising more profitabie 
right where you find your sales controls—in careful sales analysis 


Today some sales executives are finding ways 
to use sales analysis not only in directing their 
salesmen, jobbers, and dealers, but also as a 
means of getting better results from the me- 
chanical tools of selling—advertising in all its 
forms (booklets, magazine ads, direct mail, 
radio, or any other mechanical means of trans- 
mitting ideas or information). 


How? 


By working with their advertising men to dig 
out the answers to questions like these: 


1. Who are all the specifying and buying in- 
fluences, including those people your salesmen 
normally don’t reach? Do you know them all? 


2. What are the viewpoints, prejudices, and 
confusions that cloak your product in the eyes 
of your customers and prospects? Do you 
know—for sure—what they think and why 
they think it—product by product and market 
by market? 


3. What can you say that will help to improve 
those viewpoints and reduce prejudices and 
confusions that obstruct low-cost selling? And 
how often shall you say it to get results? 


4. What tools will you use for saying most 
effectively what needs to be said: booklets. 
magazines, direct mail, or what other mechan- 
ical means of transmitting ideas or informa- 
tion? 


Sound like a lot of work? Sure. So’s running 
a sales department! But, with a reasonable 
amount of customer and prospect analysis. 
you can reduce the guesswork in your adver- 


tising enough to decrease the waste and mul- 
tiply its effectiveness. 


“Ditch-Digging” takes the miss out of 
“hit-and-miss” advertising 


There’s an advertising procedure that reduces 
waste by first finding out what prospects al- 
ready know, what they don’t know, what they 
must know before they'll take the right step 
toward a purchase. It produces what we call 
“ ‘Ditch-Digging’ Advertising That Sells by 
Helping People Buy.” 


You might get an idea or two of how you can 
gear your advertising for more hits and fewer 
misses from a little 20-page booklet we've put 
together called, “ ‘Ditch-Digging’ Advertising 
That Sells by Helping People Buy.” It explains 
some of the principles and procedures that 
can help sales executives use advertising to 
accomplish one or all of these three objectives: 


1. To build more sales volume at lower unit 
sales costs. 


2. To maintain a sales position, yet reduce unit 
sales costs. 


3. To improve customer and prospect rela- 
tions as a sound basis for future business. 


We'll be glad to send a copy 
to any sales executive who 
might be interested in de- 
veloping the full power of 
“*Ditch-Digging’ Advertis- 


ing.’ (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


“Advertising that sells by helping people buy “’ 


1, 1948 


12 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. + LEXINGTON 2-1790 
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Consumer Quiz Wins 
Driver-Salesmen’s Support 


Golden State's unionized salesmen on straight salary com- 
peted for cash prizes in the ‘Gold Rush" contest. As a 
result, they secured effective spots for retailers’ displays. 


One of the most important things 
a good, well-run contest and promo- 
tion does for a company is to develop 
esprit de corps and enthusiasm in 
the sales staff—so the Golden State 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco, has found. 

This processor of milk by-products 
staged a one-state big-money con- 
test aimed at building up ice cream 
sales volume for dealers during the 
months of June and July and, at the 
same time, reinforcing salesmen’s 
morale. The latter, all-important in- 
gredient of effective salesmanship, has 
been something of a casualty through- 
out the country due to consumer re- 
sistence to ice cream prices and con- 
sequent serious drop in sales. 

To attack the problem, Golden 
State on June 1 announced a “Gold 
Rush” contest for ice cream eaters 
involving $15,000 in cash prizes and 
consolation prizes of ice cream in 
addition “for California folks only.” 
Salesmen were cut in on the “dust” 
with a Gold Rush contest of their 
own running for the duration of the 
consumer promotion. Golden State 
ice cream dealers were dubbed “Gold 
Rush Headquarters” and a “Gold 
Rush Sundae” was created for soda 
fountains. 

It worked like this: Display news- 
paper advertising and radio spot an- 
nouncements urged “California 
folks” to “stake your claim” to the 
$15,000 in cash prizes offered for 


Jose's CAN TINA 


TELEVISION vo 


completion of a sentence beginning, 
“I strike it rich in Golden State Ice 
Cream because . . .” Grand prize was 
$5,000, second prize $2,500, third 
prize $1,000, with 200 other cash 
prizes ranging from $500 down to 
$10 . . . and ice cream bricks for 
the also-rans. 

Every would-be-contestant had to 
go to a Golden State ice cream deal- 
er, bulk or brick, for an entry blank, 
which became valid when accom- 
panied by the panels from a Golden 
State ice cream carton. 


Contest Promotion 


Dealers were tied into the event in 
several ways. They were played up 
in all of the advertising which in- 
cluded a_nine-week schedule of 
weekly display copy in all metropoli- 
tan and most smaller newspapers 
throughout California and about 550 
radio spots each week on all radio 
stations in the major markets of the 
state. Gaudy display material in cen- 
tennial colors was furnished to all 
stores, including window 
identifying the Gold Rush Headquar- 
ters, interior strips and streamers, 
entry blanks and an original entry 
blank dispenser. 

It was the salesmen’s job to place 
the dealer contest display material 
and see that it was effectively used, 
to get maximum dealer participation 
in the event and encourage dealers, in 
turn, to get as many as possible of 


their customers to enter the consumer | 


contest, not once, but with as many 
entries as possible. Each entry meant 
another purchase of ice cream. The 
dealer’s stake was, of course, in- 
creased sale of ice cream products. 


The Golden State salesmen and | 


driver-salesmen competed for substan- 
tial cash prizes awarded on the basis 
of gallonage of ice cream sold 


through their stops—i.e., dealers— | 


Golden 


union 


during the contest period. 
State’s driver-salesmen are 
members, on straight salary. 
When the Gold Rush promotion 
closed August 1, Sales Promotion 
Manager Tony Hale called it “one 
of the most successful promotions 
ever undertaken by the company.” 


banners | 


Contest results were three-fold: 

1. With ice cream sales falling f, 
below normal throughout Californi 
Golden State reversed the tre 
with the contest. To what extent, ¢ 
by what percentage, company off 
cials are not saying—competition j 
now between ice cream manufz 
turers being too sharply edged fg 
any to care to give away trade secrets, 

2. The promotion developed 
among dealers valuable co-operatio 
in merchandising and display of ic 
cream products. 

3. It built up new  enthusiasn 
among the company’s own salesme 
and drivers. Competition was keer 
among the men and in addition, say 
Tony Hale, “they had a lot of fun. 
It gave them something new to talk 
about. Each would-be contestant had 
to enter a Golden State dealer’s store 
to obtain an entry blank. 

The fresh impetus thus given 
the men’s selling enthusiasm is carry. 
ing over into the _post-promotion 
period, the company finds. Th 
count this one of the most important 
gains from the promotion—togeth 
with the training it has given deal 
in ice cream promotion and the ac 
companying object lesson in what dis 
play and personal promotion in the 
store can do to reverse a bad saleg 
curve. 


Keeping up with : 
Aeeping up WCBS J 


(NEW YORK’S #1 STATION) 


_ Always alert to the unusual in entertain- 
| ment, Bill Leonard recently brought his 
THIS IS NEW YORK listeners to Lake 
| Mahopac, N. Y. for the on-location shoot- 
_ing of Twentieth Century Fox’s “Letter 
to Three Wives.” Highlight of his pro- 
| gram was a tape-recorded interview with 
| Linda Darnell and Director Joseph Man- 
_ckiewicz who proffered unrehearsed, 

spontaneous opinions on the delights 
_and dilemmas of picture making. Leon 
ard’s enterprise in story coverage con- 
_stantly provides fans with an open ses 
ame to the more intimate worlds of the- 
atre, art, and fiction, and places his pro- 
gram on New Yorkers’ preferred list. 
THIS IS NEW YORK is a WCBS pro- 
duction, and another reason why WCBS 
(represented by Radio Sales) is the #1 
Station in America’s #1 Market. 
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Lever Brothers’ 
Circus Theme 


Peanuts, popcorn, pink lemonade 
and clowns have moved into many 
grocery stores across the Nation as 
promotion-minded dealers feature 
storewide sales based on the colorful 
Lever Brothers Circus sale which is 
running through September. 

“Our Lever Circus promotion has 
received greater acceptance in the 
trade and caused more excitement 
among consumers than any Lever 
promotion in recent years,” reports 
Frederic A. Schneller, general mer- 
chandising manager of Lever 
Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

With tie-in advertisements, color- 
ful store displays and other Lever- 
supplied promotional aids, grocers in 
every part of the country have gone 
all out in staging circus promotions 
throughout their stores. Using typical 
circus language—‘‘Stupendous, colos- 
sal . . . greatest values on Earth’— 
alert merchants have gone so far as 
to give away peanuts, popcorn, bal- 
loons and lemonade to children; side- 
shows have been staged with sales- 
men dressed as _ ringmasters and 
clowns. 

Dealers in many cities where the 
circus has played have gone even 
further and staged “Circus Weeks” 
as a tie-up to the large amount of 


local advertising Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus is giv- 
ing the Lever Circus sale across the 
Nation. Customer reaction to all this 
activity has been outstanding, accord- 
ing to reports coming in from the 
Lever sales force. 


Topped by a four-color page in 
Life in August, Lever Brothers Com- 
pany’s advertising and publicity pro- 
motion of this circus deal sets new 
records. Large color advertisements 
in Sunday comic sections are selling 
the offer to 40,000,000 readers, par- 
ticularly children. Additional news- 
paper advertising support will appear 
in 270 dailies in all important cities. 
Lever’s radio shows, “Lux Radio 
Theatre,” “My Friend Irma,” “Call 
the Police,” and “Aunt Jenny,” are 
urging their millions of listeners to 
see their grocers to get the premium, 
a 35-piece play circus. 


In addition ‘to Lever’s heavy pro- 
motional artillery, Ringling Brothers 
have inserted panels on 75,000 circus 
posters and 4,500 individual news- 
paper insertions, saying, “See your 
grocer for a genuine miniature 3 
Ring Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus.” 

For the first time in its history the 
circus company has authorized an 
“official” model circus, which is 


~ LEVER CIRCUS SALE 


Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Official 35 Piece Play Circus 
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IT'S STUPENDOUS: Lever Brothers merchandisers have free license to 
use circus-type press agentry to describe circus sale promotion deal. 


available for 25c and the wrappers 
or box tops of any two of the Lever 
products: Lux Toilet Soap, Lux 
Flakes, Rinso, Swan, Spry, Lifebuoy, 
Silver Dust, and Breeze. 

Printed in four colors, the play 
circus comes die-cut and ready to 
assemble. Grocers do not handle the 
premium, merely furnish the order 
blanks which children—or their par- 
ents—mail to Lever Circus Head- 
quarters. 


FOR EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


SUPPLIED BY THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


STARS AND STRIPES used in emblem to 
show U. S. role in European Recovery Plan 
was designed by Young & Rubicam Inc., 
volunteer agency for The Advertising Coun- 
cil. Insignia goes on goods for Europe. 


One-Way Bottle Boost 
The 


turers Institute has begun using color 
pages in Sunday magazines, black and 
white newspaper space and spot radio 
to promote the one-way beer bottle 
in 22 markets. Starting August 22, 
the campaign includes intensive trade 
promotion and merchandising effort 
and marks the opening move in 4 
three-year program. 

Promotion of the no-deposit, no- 
return beer bottle began in 1947 with 
test campaigns in New England and 
on the West Coast, followed this 
year by continued effort in California 
and local campaigns in Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C., and nine north- 
ern New Jersey cities. 

Experience in these campaigns has 
confirmed the strong trend of con- 
sumer and trade toward one-way 
beer containers for home consump- 
tion. 

The new campaign was announced 
to the trade at a series of meetings 
with brewers, distributors and re 
tailers during August. The advertis- 
ing schedule includes five color pages 
in The American Weekly in 16 cities 
east of the Rockies, and Sunday sup 
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ALL BUSINESS IS LOCAL.... 


Love—to coin an understatement—is a national habit. But 
when it comes to the serious business of boy meets girl... 


then you have a transaction that is strictly local! 


in. other words: Your business may be national. But your 


ae sales are local. 


é e~eeeeeeeee#ee e®e AND SO RS THE 
CALL-BULLETIN‘S CIRCULATION 


With a larger daily circulation in San Francisco than any 
other newspaper, The Call-Bulletin’s merchandising power 
is concentrated in the city of San Francisco—where local 


sales for your national product are concentrated. 


tHe Cart-Buietin 


SAN FRANCISCO'S FRIENDLY NEWSPAPER 
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Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. are The Call-Bulletin’s 
national Reps who can tell you about local business. 
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PRODUCTION IN LOS ANGELES 
BASIN ALONE TOPPED ALL RECORDS LAST YEAR 
WITH 121,000,000 BARRELS! 


Ask the Los Angeles Examiner any- The Los Angeles Examiner delivers 
thing about its fabulous market. It a larger audience seven mornings a 
knows the answers, and it has com- week than any other newspaper west 
piled them with basic sales-manager of Chicago, and delivers it in a 
strategy into a volume that puts that nationally - recognized top - bracket 
market in your lap—SALES OPERATING market. On top of that, the Examiner delivers 


CONTROL IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. market-strategy-data that helps you get more 


, : : volume, faster. Put the Examiner down as a 
Said an executive for a Large Automobile ‘s : : ; ' 
Croup: must for selling America’s third largest market. 


“We consider your Sales Operating Control so 
well done that we expect to use it as a sort 


of ‘sales bible’ for our expansion program.” 


“It puts the market in 
yourtap!l’’ Aska 
Hearst Advertising 
Service Man about 
Sales Operating in 
the Southern Califor- 
nia Market.” 


A Hearst Newspaper — Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service 
58 
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CARBON MONOXIDE 
S THOUSANDS 
EVERY YEAR.... 


HAVE YOUR MUFFLER 
INSPECTED MO 
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SATAN plays a prominent role in the na- 
tion-wide campaign launched by Maremont 
Automotive Products Inc. makers of re- 
placement mufflers, to drive home dangers 


of accidents through leaking mufflers. 


plements in six other cities: Indian- 
apolis, Ind., St. Louis, Mo., 
Toledo, O., Louisville, Ky., and 
Columbus, O. In a number of major 
markets the color advertising will be 
reinforced by black and white news- 
paper space and by spot radio an- 
nouncements. 

The advertising takes a new ap- 
proach and stresses one-way bottle 
advantages as revealed by consumer 
attitude studies: “convenience,” “beer 
tastes better in glass,’ and “‘cleanli- 
ness.”’ It also emphasizes the economy 
angle by pointing out that one-way 
bottles cost less than cans. Checks on 
retailer pricing practices show that 
retailers pass on the saving to consum- 
ers and sell beer in one-way bottles 
for a cent less than beer in cans. 

Over a third of the brewers in 
this country are currently bottling 
a portion of their output in one-way 
bottles, and the number is growing 
steadily. On the West Coast nearly 
100% of the brewers have adopted 
the one-way bottle. 

The Institute’s new advertising 
campaign was prepared by Foote, 
Cone & Belding, who were appointed 
earlier in the year as members of an 
Institute marketing team which in- 
cludes Elmo Roper for research and 
Theodor Swanson & Co., Inc., as 
public relations counsel. 


Radiant Screen to 
38 Million 


Radiant Screens have launched one 
of the most extensive national adver- 
using campaigns ever attempted by a 
Projection screen manufacturer. 
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Scheduled to break September 1, 
the campaign will reach more than 
38,000,000 readers, via more than 40 
national publications — photographic 
magazines, hobby and sport publica- 
tions, educational, religious and busi- 
ness publications. In addition, Radi- 
ant has contracted for space in Es- 
quire, Holiday, Fortune, Popular 
Mechanics, and House Beautiful, in 
order to reach every 
market. 

The new advertisements offer the 
reader an opportunity to test the 
Radiant “Million Mirror” glass 
beaded fabric in his own home or 
place of business. Radiant has pre- 
pared a two-color swatch folder for 
this purpose. The folder contains a 
generous sample of the “Million 
Mirror’ fabric and directions for 
making the test. In addition, a new 
Basic Film Source Directory, which 


conceivable | 


was prepared by Radiant, will be | 


sent. 
As in the past, all leads will be 


turned over to Radiant dealers for | 


local follow-up. 

Handling the account is the Irving 
J. Rosenbloom Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. 


Talon Promotion Via Life 


Talon slide fasteners are making 
notions history with their debut in 
Life, issue of September 13. 
advertisement marks the first time 
that sewing notions have been na- 
tionally advertised in 
double-page spread in Life. 

Donahue Sales Corp., distributors 
of packaged Talon slide fasteners, are 
offering to retailers from coast to 


This | 


a full-color, | 


coast a tie-in on this notions promo- | 


tion without additional expense. 
Available to retailers are free full- 
color window display cards featuring 
an actual-size reproduction of the 
Life double-page spread, mounted on 
heavy cardboard with an easel back. 
A full-color counter card cut-out 
showing the zipper and sewing basket 
portion of the Life advertisement is 
also mounted on heavy cardboard 
with easel back, for drawing traffic 
and building sales at the notions 
counter. 

In addition, the promotion is 
backed by free newspaper mats in 
one- and two-column 


for the new autumn fashions. 
According to Donahue, a retailer’s 
signature on a local newspaper ad- 
vertisement during the week of Sep- 
tember 10 will identify that store’s 


notion department as the community | 
sew-at-homers to 


headquarters for 
buy Talon fasteners. 


sizes and a 
trio of one-minute radio scripts em- | 
phasizing the correct Talon fasteners | 


N°350.000000 


N At Coen 


That’s the total of salary increases won 
They’re 
better sales prospects this year... and 
remember, when you sell teachers on 
your product you take a long step 
toward selling parents of 25,000,000 


by America’s school teachers. 


school-age youngsters. 


In each state, teachers followed prog- 
ress of their salary fight in their State 
Teachers Magazine. This local editorial 
coverage, much of it exclusive, means 
top readership for your advertising, too. 


Write to Georgia C. Rawson, manager, 
for the complete story of how to reach 


America’s influential market. 


42 Magazines © 127,000 Subscribers 


STATE ‘TEACHERS 


MAGAZINES 


307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 


“ACTIVITY AUDITS” 


Take 


7 7 GUESSWORK ? ? 


Out of 
Radio Advertising 


Activity Audits analyze 
and solve your listenership 
and product distribution 
problems by means of a four 
program: (I) Pre- 


phase 
Campaign Audit; (2) Listen- 
er Audit; (3) Promotional 
Audit; and (4) Results Audit. 
For details, write KMA or 
see Avery-Knodel, Inc., na- 
tional representatives. 


5000 WATTS 960 
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Flex-a-Power sales were lagging. 
Distributor salesmen shied away 
from the product as "too tech- 
nical." By simple application of 


advertising techniques, includ- | 
ing a 10-week training course by | 


mail, Trumbull doubled sales. 
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How Advertising Licks a Sales 
Training Problem for Trumbull 


BY T. D. MacLAFFERTY ° Marketing Manager, 
The Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Co. 


You've got to understand the prod- 
uct or service you're selling before 
you can sell it successfully. What are 
its sale-ient features? What do they 
mean to the user or prospect ? What’s 
in it for the salesman, beyond the 
initial order? Unless a_ salesman 
knows the answers to these questions, 
he will usually bungle the selling 
job or, more likely, hesitate to tackle 
it at all. 

This, you may well say, is funda- 
mental salesmanship, but when you 
consider that a distributor salesman is 
selling hundreds of items, often un- 
related, it is not surprising that many 
of these questions concerning the 


60 


product are not thoroughly answered. 
As a manufacturer, you are at all 
times competing for the distributor 
salesman’s time. One way to have 
him spend more selling time on your 
product is to give him all the help 
possible by supplying product infor- 
mation, such as owner benefits, good 
qualities and sales and visual aids. 


First-Aid for Sales 


Not so long ago we encountered 
a situation among our distributor 
salesmen where there was need for 
such further information and sales 
aids. FLEX-A-POWER, a prefabricated 
(flexible) electrical distribution sys- 


tem introduced during the war, 
wasn’t selling. By that I mean it 
wasn’t selling the way it should have 
been in a period of unprecedented 
industrial expansion and plant mod- 
ernization. Sales, while good perhaps 
by normal standards, were not in 
keeping with the potential. 


A wealth of information had been 
supplied to the distributor about 
FLEX-A-POWER. But by and large, it 
was technical information—engineer- 
ing data — and many distributor 
salesmen are not engineers. Yet, there 
was no doubt in our minds that they 
were salesmen. Other products in the 
Trumbull line—s witches, panel- 
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Beater Level Advertising 


in the Rural Mid-West 


You can address America’s-most responsive agricul- 
tural market—the Mid-West—on a dealer-level basis at a 
cost comparable to daily newspaper advertising. 


It works! And in four states at once! A plan of 
dealer approach originated by The Weekly Kansas City 
Star operates.so cheaply and produces such unfailing sales 
results you owe it to yourself to investigate its possibilities 
in the marketing of your product. 


Write today for The Weekly Star’s “dealer-name 


” 


plan. 


Learn how to apply to a great agricultural area 
the same point-of-sales merchandising methods that have 


proved so effective in metropolitan markets. 


Che Weekly Ransas City Star. 


LARGEST FARM WEEKLY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 


441,392 Paid-in-Advanee Subseribers 
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boards, moror controls—were moving 
satisfactorily. Obviously, then, we had 
a merchandising job to do. If we were 
going to sell FLEX-A-POWER, we 
would first have to sell the salesman! 

In cooperation with our then 
newly-appointed advertising agency, 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., New 
York City, a complete merchandis- 
ing program was mapped out. The 
aim of the program, and indeed of 
every element in it, was to educate 
the sales staffs of Trumbull’s dis- 
tributors—to present, in other words, 
the case for FLEX-A-POWER—what it 
is, and how easy it is to sell—so sim- 


ply, clearly and convincingly that the 
salesman would no longer have any 
qualms about talking FLEX-A-POWER 
on sales calls. Rather, he would be 
persuaded to push the product. 

We started with a plan, in which 
we carefully set down the various 
items that, it was felt, would be 
necessary in order to overcome the 
sales resistance of distributor sales- 
men. Advertising, direct mail, visual 
selling, sales meetings—all of these 
and more, were employed in one way 
or another during the course of the 
campaign. 

Backbone of the plan (and spear- 


For specific overall coverage of the nation- 
wide bottled milk industry, choose THE MILK 
DEALER. This result-proved executive-read 
business paper has the largest straightline 
ABC circulation of progressive milk dealers, 
and is read by virtually every worthwhile pur- 
chasing unit from coast to coast. It offers 
you a clear cut channel to substantial sales 
at low cost in one of America's top ranking 
food industries. More advertising agencies 
select and more large national advertisers 
use THE MILK DEALER regularly than any 
other dairy industries publication. For 38 
years THE MILK DEALER has helped to 
build and expand the industry. And its 
marketing service to advertisers has been 
equally as helpful and effective as its edi- 


torial service to readers. Wherever you go 


First Choice 
of Advertisers and Agencies 


in America's dairyland THE MILK 
DEALER is on sales duty . . . an essential 
working part of the vast network of milk bot- 
tling plants that 
bring America its 
morning-fresh 
bottle of milk. 


Free to advertisers 
and advertising 
agencies: market- 
ing, merchandising 
data, and live sur- 
vey facts to help 
you plan more ef- 
fective advertising 
and increase your 
sales to the dairy 
industries. Lists and 
addressing mailing 
services at moder- 
ate cost. 


Ask for Market Data Surveys 


DATA 
SERVICE 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1445 WN. FIFTH STREET MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


head of the entire FLEX-A-POWRR 
promotion), was a flip sheet visual 
sales presentation. This was for the 
use of Trumbull’s own salesmen @ 
distributors’ sales meetings through. 
out the country. It telegraphed the 
FLEX-A-POWER story in a way that 
would be readily understandable to 
the average industrial salesman. To 
accomplish this in a “visual,” the 
agency made use of analogies — to” 
point up the design and construction § 
features of FLEX-A-POWER—amusing 
sketches, and informal, often collo-§ 
quial copy. We purposely set out to 
use the non-technical approach to sell 
an item that distributor salesmen con- 
sidered a complicated piece of elec. 
trical engineering. 


"Over-the-Barrel" 


Now, manufacturers’ representa 
tives often are reluctant to addres 
a distributor meeting, visual or no 
visual. Our own salesman, we real-§ 
ized, were no exception. To over- 
come this natural tendency to put it 
off until tomorrow, we resorted to 
what is called an “over-the-barrel” 
technique. This was simply a letter, f 
illustrated and run off letter-press, F 
announcing the new visual presenta- f 
tion, and inviting the distributor to 
“name the date on which you would § 
like to have us ‘put on the show’ for § 
your sales staff.” This date was then 
turned over to the Trumbull sales- 
man responsible for that territory, 
putting him “over-the-barrel,” as it 
were. 

Our FLEX-A-POWER sales story, 
however, even in its simplified vis 
ual form, was a big one to grasp. 
To make all of it stick as a result of 
one sales meeting was too much, we 
felt, to expect of a presentation that 
ran to some 50 pages. How then, 
could we continue with the distribu- 
tor salesman’s education without § 
bringing him back to “school” ? 

We used a correspondence courst 
as a follow-up to the distributor meet 
ing. A series of 10 easy-to-read “les 
sons,’ each built around a single 
sales idea, was prepared. The lessons 
were mailed out once a week for 10 
weeks to some 10,000 distributors 
men at their home addresses. They 
bore such titles as, “What is FLEX-A 
POWER?”, “Here’s Where FLEX-A- 
POWER Gets Its Flexibility,” “Your 
Market For FLEx-A-POWER Is As Big 
As All Indoors,” and “How To Fig: 
ure The Cost Of a FLEX-A-POWER 
Installation.” 

Earlier, I mentioned that our 
FLEX-A-POWER sales promotion plaf 
called for direct mail. The corres 
pondence course falls into this cate 
gory, I suppose. But what we actu 
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Raisin... as conyfnient as your telephone... 


complete organization skilled in the creation and 
oduction of promotional and merchandising point 
1 | 

of sale counter and window displays /. . from 


the basic idea to the finished ~— aoa 
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RAISIN PAPER COMPANY 
Display Division 


RIVER RAISIN PAPER COMPANY, MONROE, MICHIGAN ° CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE 
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boards, motor controls—were moving 
satisfactorily. Obviously, then, we had 
a merchandising job to do. If we were 
going to sell FLEX-A-POWER, we 
would first have to sell the salesman! 

In cooperation with our then 
newly-appointed advertising agency, 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., New 
York City, a complete merchandis- 
ing program was mapped out. The 
aim of the program, and indeed of 
every element in it, was to educate 
the sales staffs of Trumbull’s dis- 
tributors—to present, in other words, 
the case for FLEX-A-POWER—what it 


ply, clearly and convincingly that the 
salesman would no longer have any 
qualms about talking FLEX-A-POWER 
on sales calls. Rather, he would be 
persuaded to push the product. 

We started with a plan, in which 
we carefully set down the various 
items that, it was felt, would be 
necessary in order to overcome the 
sales resistance of distributor sales- 
men. Advertising, direct mail, visual 
selling, sales meetings—all of these 
and more, were employed in one way 
or another during the course of the 
campaign. 


head of the entire FLEX-A-POWER 
promotion), was a flip sheet visual 
sales presentation. This was for the 
use of Trumbull’s own salesmen aj 
distributors’ sales meetings through 
out the country. It telegraphed the 
FLEX-A-POWER story in a way that 
would be readily understandable to 
the average industrial salesman. To 
accomplish this in a “visual,” the 
agency made use of analogies — to” 
point up the design and construction 
features of FLEX-A-POWER—amusing 
sketches, and informal, often colle 
quial copy. We purposely set out to 


use the non-technical approach to sell 
an item that distributor salesmen con- 
sidered a complicated piece of elec. 
trical engineering. 


is, and how easy it is to sell—so sim- Backbone of the plan (and spear- 


"Over-the-Barrel" 


Now, manufacturers’ representa 
tives often are reluctant to addres 
a distributor meeting, visual or no 
visual. Our own salesman, we real- 
ized, were no exception. To over- 
come this natural tendency to put it ” 
off until tomorrow, we resorted to 
what is called an “over-the-barrel” 
technique. This was simply a letter, f 
illustrated and run off letter-press, | 
announcing the new visual presente- 
tion, and inviting the distributor tof 
“name the date on which you would 
like to have us ‘put on the show’ for 
your sales staff.’ This date was then 
turned over to the Trumbull sales- 
man responsible for that territory, 
putting him “over-the-barrel,” as it 
were. 

Our FLEX-A-POWER sales _ story, 
however, even in its simplified vis- 
ual form, was a big one to grasp. 
| To make all of it stick as a result of 
one sales meeting was too much, we 
felt, to expect of a presentation that 
ran to some 50 pages. How then, 
could we continue with the distribu 
in America's dairyland THE MILK tor salesman’s education without 
DEALER is on sales duty . . . an essential bringing him back to “school”’ ? 
working part of the vast network of milk bot- We used a correspondence course 
— plants that as a follow-up to the distributor meet- 
ring America its : ‘ “ 
morning-fresh ing. A series of 10 easy-to-read “les 
bottle of milk. sons,’ each built around a single 
Free to advertisers sales idea, was prepared. The lessons 
and advertising . 
agencies: — market- were mailed out once a week for 10 
food industries. More advertising agencies aie cat ie ae weeks to some 10,000 distributors 

vey facts to help men at their home addresses. They 
bore such titles as, “What is FLEX-A- 
POWER?”’, “Here’s Where FLEX-4 
POWER Gets Its Flexibility,” “Your 


select and more large national advertisers f 
use THE MILK DEALER regularly than any late ecvaiien 

i Market For FLEXx-A-POWER Is As Big 
As All Indoors,” and “How To Fig- 


other dairy industries publication. For 38 and increase your 
years THE MILK DEALER has helped to sales to the dairy 

ure The Cost Of a FLEX-A-POWER 
Installation.” 


build and expand the industry. And its pe at ME 
marketing service to advertisers has been services at moder- 
equally as helpful and effective as its edi- 
Earlier, I mentioned that our 
FLEX-A-POWER sales promotion plan 
called for direct mail. The corres 


ate cost. 
torial service to readers. Wherever you go 
| pondence course falls into this cate 


First Choice 
of Advertisers and Agencies 


For specific overall coverage of the nation- 
wide bottled milk industry, choose THE MILK 
DEALER. This result-proved executive-read 
business paper has the largest straightline 
ABC circulation of progressive milk dealers, 
and is read by virtually every worthwhile pur- 
chasing unit from coast to coast. It offers 
you a clear cut channel to substantial sales 
at low cost in one of America's top ranking 


SERVICE 


1445 N. FIFTH STREET 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


Ask for Market Data Surveys 
THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
gory, I suppose. But what we actu- 
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A new and Wifferent service by River 
\ Raisin... as conyfnient as your telephone... 
complete organization skilled in the creation and 
oduction of promotional and merchandising point 


of sale counter and window displays ,.. from 


the basic idea to the finished display .. . 


RAISIN PAPER COMPANY 
Display Division 


RIVER RAISIN PAPER COMPANY, MONROE, MICHIGAN ° CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS © PACKING MATERIALS ¢ FIBRE BOARDS © CORRUGATING STRAW ¢ SILICATE OF SODA 
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editorial 
horn... 


de 
| | A I R lL editorial 
leadership has 
been well earned. We publish 
eleven monthly merchandising 
magazines, edited by thirty-nine 
full-time editors and associates. 
Their authority in their specific 
fields stems from long experience. 
They live with the industries 
they serve. They attend trade 
functions regularly. 
They are dues-paying members of 
no fewer than 103 different 
trade and business associations! 
They talk the retailer’s language. 
They know his problems. 
That is why they can interest him. 
And that is why their magazines 
bring more reader response. 


Through their editorial leadership 
in every field they cover, 

Haire Publications bring the 
advertiser more concentrated buying 
power at the lowest cost per reader. 


The 


LLAIRE 


Specialized 
Merchandising Magazines 


HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW - HOME FURNISHINGS MERCHANDISING 
CROCKERY AND GLASS JOURNAL - LINENS AND DOMESTICS 
CORSET AND UNDERWEAR REVIEW - FASHION ACCESSORIES 
INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S REVIEW - HANDBAG BUYER 

LUGGAGE & LEATHER GOODS + NOTION & NOVELTY REVIEW 
AIRPORTS & AIR CARRIERS + MERCHANDISING DIRECTORIES 


HAIRE PUBLISHING CO., 1170 Broadway, New York 1 
Boston -Pittsburgh -Chicago-Detroit- St. Louis -Los Angeles -Atianta-Londoa 


"You've got to understand the product.” 
—T. D. MacLafferty. 


ally had in mind here was a complete, 
co-ordinated program of sales sup- 
port direct-by-mail. 

Sales letters, for example, were de- 
signed to merchandise the corres- 
pondence course, as well as “talk-up” 
FLEX-A-POWER. In these we addressed 
ourselves to distributor management, 
the salesman’s boss. Three letters in 
all were prepared, and sent out on 
our regular Trumbull letterhead. 
The first letter featured the corres- 
pondence course (a typical “lesson” 
was enclosed); the second high- 
lighted the profit possibilities of 
FLEX-A-POWER; the third was an ap- 
peal to the distributor to urge his 
salesmen to cooperate in the current 
drive to boost FLEX-A-POWER busi- 
ness. 

The plan also provided for five 
FLEX-A-POWER mailing pieces in color 
which Trumbull was to furnish to 
its distributors. These would carry 
the distributor’s imprint and were 
for the salesmen’s use. An education 
in themselves, they could either be 
mailed to the salesman’s prospect list 
or left with prospects at the close of 
sales calls. One of these mailing 
pieces, an eight-page booklet, treated 
the installation: of FLEX-A-POWER in 
a light, humorous vein, and has been 
so successful that distributors have 
ordered over 100,000 copies to date. 


Sell Your Advertising 


As part of our “Operation FLEX- 
A-POWER,” Trumbull advertising in 
management and electrical publica- 
tions featured FLEX-A-POWER during 
the sales promotion drive. These ad- 
vertisements, moreover, were (1) 
merchandised to the distributor by 
mail, (2) reprinted in Trumbull 
CHEER, the company publication 
for people in the electrical industry 
which has a circulation of 45,000, 
and (3) prominently displayed in the 
TRUMBULLetin, “news about what 
Trumbull is doing to help you make 
more money with the TRUMBULLine,”’ 
which appeared bi-monthly as a two- 
page spread in a leading electrical dis- 
tributor publication. 

In addition, the plan provided for 
(and everyone of these sales tools 
was subsequently used) blotters, post 
cards, colorful envelope stickers and 
a special FLEX-A-POWER meter-mail 
slug, as well as a steady stream of 
letters and memos. addressed to our 
own salesmen in the field, as well as 
distributors to keep the heat on FLEX- 
A-POWER. 

Finally, “hitch- 


there were the 


hike” flyers, a little envelope-size ad- 
vertisement which went along in all 
headquarters, branch office and dis 
tributor office correspondence, and 
also made effective package inserts. 
All of this promotional material was 
wrapped up in one package, an im- 
pressive fabricoid book, for the Trum- 


bull salesman’s convenience in selling § 


the use of this promotion material 
to distributors. 

What has been the result of the 
FLEX-A-POWER merchandising  pro- 
gram? Did it help the distributor’s 
man throw off his old fears that 
FLEX-A-POWER was “‘too complicated” 
to try to sell? Did it have any no- 
ticeable effect on Trumbull’s FLEx- 
A-POWER business? Our orders for 
FLEX-A-POWER more than doubled. 

This figure takes on added signifi- 
cance when you consider that the 
FLEX-A-POWER customer automatic- 
ally becomes a prospect (market is 
probably a more precise word) for a 
great deal of other electrical equip- 
ment manufactured by Trumbull. 
Every FLEX-A-POWER installation sets 
up a kind of chain reaction. And it’s 
in the sale of supplementary equip- 
ment, which includes additions to the 
original FLEX-A-POWER investment 
(as a customer’s power requirements 
increase), that the real profit lies for 
the distributor. Indeed, such profits 
may go on accruing, like dividends, 
long after the date of the original 
FLEX-A-POWER order has been for- 
gotten. 

As I see it, nothing but good can 
come from a wider application of 
modern merchandising methods to in- 
dustrial sales problems. Sales results 
on FLEX-A-POWER prove the value of 
applying advertising techniques to 4 
sales training problem. 
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Retail sales gains from year to year may result 
from increased working population, or from the 
mounting income of a stable population. 


Fall River's retail sales reflect both quality and 
quantity gains. Population was stabilized at the 
when both 
income and sales were in a big upswing, which 


115,000 level in pre-war years... 


continued during and after the war. 


With a normal post war population gain—new 
families resulting largely from the wartime 
marriages of Fall Riverites—the city's prosperity 
curve registers a retail sales gain of 155% for 
the period 1939 through 1947, and an income 
gain of 179% .. 
quantity. 


. a combination of quality and 


Year after year gains of this sort are the best 
basis for profitable advertising. In prosperous 
Fall River—with $103,678,000 retail sales—the 
Herald News delivers quality buyers in almost 
perfect quantity .. . 97% of the city's families. 


FALL RIVER’S INCOME AND RETAIL SALES GAINS 
1939 through 1947 


% of Income 

Year Buying Income Retail Sales for Retail Sales 
| 1939 8.3%, gains 31.2% gains 62.0%, 

1940 3.9 12.2 68.6 
| ‘1944 21.6 Vet 65.1 
| 1942 35.9 7.9 51.7 
| 1943 13.5 6.8 48.7 
(1944 17.8 1.7 42.0 
1945 1.4 1.4 42.0 
| 1946 3.4 52.3 61.9 


| 1947 15.6 8.7 58.3 


Fall River Herald News 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Atlanta, Detroit, Los Angeles, Sen Francisco 
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BY R. B. HANNA, 


Manager, Exhibits and Lectures, General Electric Co. 


How to Secure Meaningful Audits 
of Your Trade Show Audiences 


Classifying people at industry trade shows by their inter- 


ests, occupations, and geographic locations is a significant 


step in industrial marketing. Mr. Hanna names five ways 


to take guess work out of your investments in shows. 


Do you know what you are getting 
for your exhibit dollar ? 

Do you know the extent to which 
buying habits are influenced by trade 
shows? 

Are the trade shows you enter the 
right ones to yield the greatest re- 
turn? 

Are your exhibits fully planned to 
do the most for you and your prod- 
uct? 

Use of exhibits at industrial ex- 
positions—as any other media— 
should be based on sales promotional 
opportunities they present. Proper se- 
lection of expositions and the plan- 
ning of effective exhibits can be ac- 
complished only when exhibitors know 
the WHO and WHY of exposition 
attendance. 

Today, too many exhibitors select 
trade shows because: 

|. Their competitors exhibit — 
therefore they feel they must. 

2. Habit. 

3. They yield to commercial pres- 
sure—from within or without. 

4. They seek to subsidize worth- 
while industry activities of trade as- 
sociations. 

There may be times when these 
reasons should be considered. ‘They 
should not, however, be the only cri- 
teria for spending thousands of ad- 
vertising dollars. 

Other media have for years sup- 
plied advertisers with a wealth of 
factual data. Magazines, for example, 
give their advertisers a great deal of 
detailed information about circula- 
tion; they analyze markets; and they 
conduct studies of advertising reader- 
ship and effectiveness. This informa- 
tion gives the advertiser a clear pic- 
ture of how to direct his selling 
dollar. Similar information about 
trade expositions is not, generally, the 
rule. Too often the custom seems to 
be to supply exhibitors with a total 
registration figure only, and rarely is 
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a meaningful attendance analysis 
provided. 

Several studies which have been 
made indicate that the good, well-run 
exposition offers sales promotional op- 
portunities. One study showed that 
87.2% of the audience attended to 
“make a periodic check-up,” and 
22.9% attended in the hopes of find- 
ing answers to specific problems. Both 
factors contribute to a seller’s advan- 
tage which has a powerful psychologi- 
cal influence on buyer acceptance. If 
the trade show can satisfy—if answers 
to specific problems can be found—if 
the periodic check-up is worthwhile— 
then the trade show serves those who 


“I know the ‘Sellers Market’ is over, Dear, but you've still 
got Baby, Rags and me—we still love you!” 


attend, and in so doing it can be made 
to accomplish the commercial objec- 
tives of the exhibitor. 

Are buying habits influenced? Yes! 
Each of three surveys, A, B, and C, 
contained this question: ‘Will what 
you saw and what you learned at 
this exposition have an influence on 
the type and make of equipment you 
will buy?” The following percentages 
indicate how people replied to this 
question: 


A B C 


Yes—it will have 


an important 


influence 36.0% 24.3% 56.3% 
Yes—it will have 

some influ- 

een 59.0 65.7 35.1 


Total Influence 95.0% 90.0% 91.4% 


In each case, 90% or more of those 
attending stated that their buying 
would be influenced by the exhibits. 

In one case, an additional question 
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)jec- 

Yes! 

1 CG : * a 3 ° 

| _— let the EYES have it 
at me" : ; 

» on es, . a ‘ 

yout ar . ~— in 

ages : «ee aad on 

1g ; : When a toy seller shows this Master Builders 

4% ‘ ' F > & ; set... a boy’s nose comes up against a show 
: window. There’s a look, an impulse and a 

—_ sale. He buys it when he sees it in clear, 

its. rigid, transparent Vuepak. 


Like the toy seller, you, too, can bring your 
product out in the open... and open more 
pocketbooks . when you “let the eyes 
have it” in containers of full-view Vuepak. 
Actual tests show that merchandise in 
Vuepak outsells competition by as much as 


six to one. 


This Monsanto cellulose acetate sheeting 
comes in varied gauges which can be shaped 
and decorated as you specify to protect and 
show your merchandise to best advantage. 
See your package fabricator, or send the 
' B g: ; convenient coupon for full information on 
‘ Vuepak and Monsanto’s merchandising pro- 
gram for its customers. vuepak: reg. U. 8. Pat. of. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, PLASTICS DIVISION 
Dept. No. SMP 9, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me information on Monsanto’s Vuepak for 
packaging. 


ENT 
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MONSANTO 
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Name 


Title 


Firm 


Address 


City 


os 
State 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 


WHICH SERVES.MANKIND 


PAPERBOARD 


Well in Hand! 


for half a century 


Wheatena’s high-speed packaging machinery, 
like many others, has a personality of its own... a charac- 
teristic that demands the uniform precision of.a “custom 


ae 


made” carton... just the kind of precision cartons that J 


embody the experience, the “know how” and the infinite | 


care of the Robert Gair organization. 


You will understand why our cartons are GAIRanteed 
when you read the Wheatena letter, which states that the 
precision of Robert Gair cartons has helped materially to 
keep Wheatena’s packaging machines operating in a highly 
satisfactory manner for many years. 


Our technical staff is at your service when you contemplate 
an improvement in your packaging facilities or when you 
plan the ideal carton for your new product. 


Write for booklet on 
Precision Packaging 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK e TORONTO 


FOLDING CARTONS + SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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was asked as a check on these amaz- 


tingly high percentages. “As a result 
| of what you saw or what you learned 


at a trade show, have you ever ac- 
tually placed an order?” Of those re- 
plying, 69.4% answered yes to this 
question. Our market research people 
tell us that this latter percentage is 
a reasonably sound check on the “buy- 
ing influence” figures. 

The exhibitor can take advantage 
of these opportunities only when he 
knows the audience. He must know: 

Who make up the audience? 

Why do they attend? 

A WHO analysis of a trade 
show should be presented on one or 
two sheets of paper so it represents 
meaningful summary information. A 
detailed registration list does not 
provide this help. But analyses should 
be presented in sufficient detail to per- 
mit an exhibitor to know whether 
the audience includes those who buy 
and who influence the buying of his 
products. Usually it should be divided 
into three main parts: 


|. Interests 


Although each exposition audience 


) requires individual analysis, meaning- 


ful information can be provided by 
dividing an audience into classifica- 
tions comprising one of the following 
broad interest groups: 
Industrial (lines of industry) 
Trade (distribution channels) 
Technical (technical or scientific 
fields ) 
Product (product interest) 


2. Occupational Classification 


To provide a key to buying levels, 
the attendance should be classified 
according to job titles. 


3. Geographic 


This type of breakdown indicates 
the degree of national or local interest 
involved. 


A few show managers and trade 
associations are now providing good 
WHO analyses of expositions they 
sponsor. One provides 89 occupational 
classifications and 66 industrial-inter- 
est classifications. Another lists 59 job 
titles and 83 industrial classifications. 

is trend is on the increase but it 
needs a further push from exhibitors. 
_ the electronics and communication 
held can be used as an illustration of 
the need for WHO information. 

ere are at least three national ex- 
Positions designed to attract elec- 
tronics and communication engineers. 
Also there are about a dozen national 
€Xpositions sponsored by industries 
which are large users of electroriic 
and communication equipment. The 
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problem, of course, is which of these 
shows should a manufacturer select 
for the display of his products. This 
is a confusing picture and, unless the 
manufacturer knows WHO attends 
each show, he will have no sound 
basis for selection. He will not know 
what audience duplication exists nor 
will he know which show or shows 
attract those to whom he wants to dis- 
play his products. 

A second example reveals another 
use. For years General Electric has 
been exhibiting in one show which 
draws about 2,000 people. We ex- 


WORCESTER... 


hibited the only product in which we 
thought the audience was interested. 
Upon analysis, we found that 40% 
of those attending held administrative 
positions and therefore were inter- 
ested in all products purchased by the 
industry. Two other segments of the 
audience totaling 30% were inter- 
ested in additional products we manu- 
facture but had failed to display. So 
our one-product display had ignored 
completely the interests of 30% of 
the audience and had failed to make 
a broad product impression on the 
administrative group of 40%. 


Major Industrial 
Market Center... 


Yeats of Vrogueso 


Worcester this year is celebrating 100 years as a 
city and a century as a thriving, progressive 
center which now includes more than 750 
diversified industries. With 92,000* workers 
on industrial payrolls, wages in 1947 at a peak 
of $242,750,000 and a $12,000,000* * 
expansion program now under way for 1948, 
Worcester stands out prominently on the 
nation’s industrial map. 

As “Worcester honors the past and greets the 
future”, advertisers draw a steady sales 
response from the readers of the Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette. Daily circulation 140,000, 
Sunday circulation over 100,000. 


* Mill and Factory 


**Survey by Associated Industries of Massachusetts 


th TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTH Pubiisher- 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 
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It has been our experience that 
show managers and sponsoring trade 
associations will provide WHO in- 
formation when properly approached. 
Here’s one way to go about it: 

1. Make a list of the shows in 
which your company has a logical 
interest. 

2. Examine your files and deter- 
mine what WHO information is now 
available. 

3. Sit down with your sales and 
marketing people and determine who 
buys and who influences the buying of 
your products. 

4. Show-by-show, put down on 
paper the various “interest’’ and “oc- 
cupational” classifications which 
would give you a meaningful analysis. 
Indicate also the type of geographical 
breakdown which is required. 

5. Write to show managers or the 
secretaries of sponsoring trade asso- 
ciations and ask for this information. 

We reviewed a list of 55 shows. 
Replies reveal that only seven are 
giving adequate WHO information. 


STATION 


WHEC 8B 


MORNING = 36.4 


8:00-12:00 A.M. 
Monday through Fri. 


AFTERNOON 38.1 


12:00-6:00 P.M. 
Monday through Fri. 


EVENING . 


6:00-10:00 P.M. 
Sunday through Sat. 


34.1 


Vv 


35.1 


FROM WINTER-SPRING REPORT, 1948 
Authority—C. E. HOOPER, INC. 


“Station Listening Index" 


The Kodak City 


24.6 


25.9 


By letter and personal interview, we 
contacted 45 show managers and as- 
sociation secretaries. The response was 
excellent. We received only one direct 
turndown and shortly the list of 
shows giving us adequate WHO in- 
formation will number 17. Others are 
interested and will follow suit if ex- 
hibitors will express sufficient inter- 
est and make their wants known. 

Here is the one “hooker” which 
stands in the way of more rapid 
progress. Each show manager needs 
to know the detailed classifications 
that are required before he can pre- 
pare a meaningful analysis. That is 
No. 4 on our list. This requires a 
knowledge of “buying levels” and it 
will cost the exhibitor a little time. 
A knowledge of specific requirements, 
however, is necessary before the show 
manager can provide breakdowns and 
the exhibitor is in the best position to 
furnish these requirements. The at- 
tached examples of several good 
breakdowns will serve as a guide. 

It is logical that show managers 


STATION STATION STATION STATION 


Cc D E F 
10.3 Si 6932 © =«(56.7 


9.9 12.3 8.9 3.2 


Station 
Broadcasts 
till Sunset 
Only 


8.0 10.8 10.0 


5,000 WATTS 


J. P. McKinney & Son 
New York and Chicago 
Homer Griffith Co. 
Los Angeles and 
San Francisco 
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will cooperate. Their basic interest jp 
a trade exposition is the same as the 
exhibitor’s. Both have an obligation€ 
to serve industry. The show manager 
should provide the exhibitor with the 
information he needs to satisfy the 
visitors’ interests. Much of the jp. 
formation required to prepare , 
WHO analysis is now being collected 
by means of registration cards. Onl; 
sorting and compilation is required, 

The WHY of an exposition audi- 
ence is of equal importance. The 
WHO of an audience tells the ex-§ 
hibitor whether those who buy and 
influence buying are in attendance, 
The WHY tells the exhibitor wha 
his customers are looking for and in. 
dicates how an exhibit should be di- 
rected and staffed in order to get the 
desired results. WHY information 
also should be used in conjunction 
with WHO information to determine 
show selection. Here are just a few of 
the WHY’s which can be determined 
by surveys made by exposition man- 
agers or exhibitors: 


Rate Product Interest 


The nature of visitors’ product in- 
terests was checked on one show and® 
a list of 47, in order of preference, 
was obtained. Such information is 
valuable to each exhibitor regardless 
of the interest-rating of his products. 
The exhibitor whose product is rated 
low can check the WHO analysis to 
determine whether those who have a 
logical interest in his product were 
in attendance. If they were not, hep 
knows that he has made a mistake in 
selecting this show. If the buyers of 
his product were in attendance and 
he failed in some way to capture their 
interest, additional WHY informa 
tion may tell him how to change his 
exhibit for the next show. 

We know now that people come te 
trade shows expecting to obtain 
answers to specific problems or ques 
tions. Exhibitors should anticipate 
these questions and be prepared to 
give the answers. A knowledge of 
visitors’ problems guides exhibitors in 
their product selection, the slanting 
of their display presentations, and in 
the selection and instruction of ex 
hibit staffs. Let us look at the results 
of two surveys A and B which meas 
ured how well exhibitors anticipated 
visitors’ problems : 


Exhibitors gave 
full answers 
Exhibitors gave 


partial answers . 39.8 50.9 
Exhibitors gave 
no answers .... 9.7 25.2 
_l 


100.0% 100.0% 
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Booth Newspapers Will Boost Your Sales! 


TTS acre a. 


The closer you get to a buyers’ market . . . many of the most active and prosperous of all major q 
products are there, now ... the more valuable marketing areas; and, (2) that the combined ABC 
Booth Newspaper advertising becomes! From circulation of the eight Booth Newspapers .. . j 
advertising in Booth papers, you get quick action, 383,058 . . . covers this big market thoroughly. 
intensive local trade and consumer impact, and For specific information on Booth Michigan 

tangible promotional opportunities among jobbers Newspaper Markets, call or write: 

and retailers. Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street, 


The current and sharp upward swing in Booth New York City 17 
Michigan Newspaper schedules shows two major The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., 
facts: (1) that the Booth Michigan Market is one Chicago 11 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 


Survey A covers a show that has 
been established longer and is better 
understood by exhibitors than that 
represented by survey B. The results 
are obvious. Greater visitor satisfac- 
tion means better results. 

Why are people attracted to some 
exhibits more than others? This was 
checked at one show and the follow- 
ing answers obtained: 


Display techniques ... 33.7% 
New product on dis- 

EE nc ota eae wae 21.7 
Operating demonstra- 

a Seknwwane ene 19.2 


Product met need ... 11.1 
Completeness of line . 10.2 
Informational quali- 
nb ivudhebetees ya 
Exhibit manning . 1.8 
100.0% 


These interests will vary with 
different types of audiences. If simi- 
lar information on the relative effec- 
tiveness of various display appeals 
were available on each show, exhib- 
itors would be in a position to plan 
and direct their exhibits for greatest 
effect. 


TELECHRON CLOCKS 
add life to your displays 


The Telechron Clock 
is the focal point 
of this display. 


Planned use of the survey method 
can assist exhibitors in measuring re. 
sults. How many saw and remem. 
bered certain exhibits, 
rating of exhibits, and the extent to 
which commercial objectives were at. 
tained are some of the things which 
can be measured. 

Surveys have revealed the follow. 
ing reasons why people attend trade 
shows: They have interests in new 
product lines, engineering trends, im- 
proving production methods, distribu- 
tion, price and delivery, technical 
meetings, and for social reasons. 

Basically, the trade exposition is a 


comparative § 


PTO 


good sales promotional medium but § 


its effectiveness could be improved if 
exhibitors possessed better WHO and 
WHY information. Factual data 
along these lines will answer many 
of the questions which now exist 
about the medium. And such data are 
required if exhibitors are to do a good 
job of: 

1. Selecting those shows which 
offer the best sales promotional oppor- 
tunities. 

2. Planning exhibits pin-pointed to 
the interests of those in attendance. 

3. Measuring and evaluating the 
results of exhibit programs to estab- 
lish bases for more effective exhibits. 

Exhibit audiences are not now re- 
ceiving the full benefits which the 
medium offers for them, and exhib 
itors are spending their exhibit dollars 
without the conscious direction which 
the expenditure warrants. 


Evervbodys Pointing to Hotpoint 


Here’s how to create compelling, long-lived display material. Include 
a new, low-cost Telechron Advertising Clock. It’s a standout in any 
company ... gets attention with distinctive design and the constant 
appeal of correct electric time. 

This new, accurate Telechron Advertising Clock is a standard unit, 
designed to put extra punch in wall panels, package and drink dis- 
pensers, counter displays and countless other promotion pieces. It 
adds years to the life of your display, for an electric clock is never 
discarded like other point-of-sale material. And its cost to the adver- 
tiser is low .. . about 6 cents a month over the life of the clock. Even 
this can be recovered with a self-liquidating promotion. 


Let your display fabricator show you 
——=_ 7 
Chir / 
Celechion 


how the new Telechron Advertising 
Clock can boost the selling power of your 
displays. Or write for our new brochure to 
Special Clock Division, Dept. N, Telechron 
Inc., Ashland, Massachusetts. A General 
Electric Affiliate. 


| Remember That Triangle: To gain 
| added recognition for its triangle 
trade-mark, Perfection Stove Co., 
Cleveland, has placed the trade-mark 
on aprons worn by models photo 
graphed in publicity shots. 


ADVERTISING CLOCKS 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in_ this 
column are not available from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Please order from your book 
store or direct from the publisher. 


Collective Bargaining in the Office and 
Survey of Personnel Practices in 
Unionized Offices. Published by Ameri- 
can Management Association. Price 
(each) $3.00 to non-A.M.A. members; 
$1.50 to members. 


These are two studies on collective bar- 
gaining and personnel practices in union- 
ized ofices. The first, Collective Bargain- 
ing, is a comparative study which lays 
its emphasis on the differences in appar- 
ently characteristic provisions on union 
security, management prerogatives, job 
evaluation, merit rating, seniority, etc. 
The second booklet, Survey, presents 
statistical data on the frequency of pre- 
vailing personnel practices both for offices 
in manufacturing companies and for 
offices in general commercial firms, with 
a breakdown of each item according to 
the number of employes affected. 


Tests for Truth, by George H. Cless, Jr. 
Available from The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels 
Co., Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Price 50 cents. 


Mr. Cless, who is “a widely-known 
economic historian of Lexington, Mass.,” 
has placed a sub-title on his book: “Truth 
vs. Myths About Profits.” Mr. Cless is 
for ’em—profits for business. His book 
is, admittedly, a document summarizing 
arguments against price regulation. 


Handbook of Hiring and Improvement. 
Published by The Personnel Institute. 


Price $7.50. 


The Personnel Institute, consultants in 
personnel administration, has prepared 
this guide to help executives stimulate 
employes to use their potential unused 
abilities. The Institute, says a preface, be- 
lieves that if industry spent half as much 
time improving people as it now spends 
to perfect machines we would like in a 
happier, more abundant world. The book 
contains a practical, step-by-step guide 
for scientific selection and improvement 
of manpower. It offers valuable hiring 
and evaluating tips for the executive; is 
divided into two section: (1) How to 
Hire People; (2) How to Improve Peo- 
ple. There are some valuable forms for 
Personal History Inventory, aimed at 
separating the wheat from the chaff. 


Sources of Information for Industrial 
Market Research, With Special Refer- 
ence to the Chemical Process In- 
dustries. Edited by Richard B. Lawrence. 
Published by Chemical Industries. Price 
$2.50. 


Ross M. Cunningham, immediate past 
president and director, American Mar- 
keting Association, and associate professor 
of Marketing, M.I.T., feels that this 
group of references should be helpful to 
all who are concerned with the wide 
range of industrial markets and for those 
whose primary interest is in chemical 
markets. The articles describe in detail 
the various agencies which collect and 
publish information of value to marketing 
men. Past and present publications of 
these agencies are outlined as well as 
their plans for future activities. Selected 
check lists of publications are included. 
Other articles treat of analysis of data, 
presentation of reports, methods of chem- 
ical market research, of measuring mar- 
kets through use of salesmen’s reports. 
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BUSINESS.Man‘s 


ATLAS 


HERE'S A BOOK THAT 
WILL HELP YOU 


Cut Com 


IN YOUR SALES AND 
DISTRIBUTION 
DEPARTMENTS 


Every trip—every expense sheet — 
brings new and more emphatic evi- 
dence of the way in which sales and 
distribution costs are soaring. Whether 
your salesmen ride the trains. or the 
planes, or drive their own cars, travel- 
ing costs are mounting—hotel rates 
are up—eating costs are up. Freight 
rates are higher, parcel post and ex- 
press rates will soon be increased. 
In the face of these swiftly rising 
costs of doing business it's up’ to 
every sales manager to do everything 
possible to cut selling and distribu- 
tion costs. Cram's Easy Reference 
Business Man's Atlas of the United 
States will help you save time and 
money. 


This helpful, convenient book gives 
you all the information you need 
about territories, distances, best 
routes, population, transportation, etc. 
This vital information is right at your 
finger tips—all the information on 
any one state in one place. No hunt- 
ing through the book for various kinds 
of information—it's all there in that 
state's own section, arranged for 
maximum convenience and utility— 
just as requested by businessmen 
themselves. 


All in one handy volume, with a 
beautiful flexible cover, loose leaf 
convenience and eye-ease printing— 
easy on the eyes, no glare. (Size 
12” x 15”). Price $12.50 postpaid. 
Order today for a free ten day ex- 
amination. 


The George F. Cram Co., Inc. 


730 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 


arkels change. 


Department and specialty 

store shoppers jam Bos- 
ton’s Washington, Tremont, and Boylston 
Streets with some of the heaviest shopping 
traffic in the nation. 


GbR Roane eacomanee PN 


Keane aS: 


Type of new shopping center to be erected 
TOMORROW in Framingham, Mass. Specially designed 

for automobile shoppers, it will accom- 

modate 4,200 cars. 

Boston’s department and specialty stores are de-centralizing . . . moving into the 
suburbs . . . while still maintaining their main stores downtown. Gilchrist’s with 
stores in Quincy, Waltham, Brockton, plans new stores in proposed Framingham 
and North Beverly shopping centers. Filene’s have branches in Wellesley, Belmont 
and Winchester. Slattery in Brookline and Wellesley. Peck and Peck in Belmont 
and Newton. The Touraine in Arlington, Malden, Waltham and Wellesley. Fred- 


ley’s, C. Crawford Hollidge and Jay’s in Wellesley. Chandler in Belmont. Jordan- 
Marsh branches out into the new Framingham and North Beverly shopping 
centers. 

Daily, this movement grows more important . . . changing markets fast. Not 
only in Boston, but across the nation. And in these changing markets—yesterday’s 
sales program won't produce today’s sales. 


taal 


% HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE KNOWS THE CHANGING 
ai 6 MARKET. HERE’S WHAT LEADING SALES EXECUTIVES SAY: 


Agency Director of Research 
“One of the features of this study 
which enhances its value to us is the 
manner in which it is kept up to date. 
We shall put these manuals to work 
at every opportunity.” 


Food Broker 
ar the biggest contribution any 
paper has ever made to the food 
s in the city—not only will I 
as a base of operation for my 
an, but it will be exceptionally 
in discussing the markets with 
iipal clients.” 


9 major markets across the country, H.A.S. men are ready to aid 
and advertising executives in the vital analysis of changing local 
ets. Ready with the amazingly complete Sales Operating Con- 
, Showing retail outlets in 18 product classifications for every 
ping center and shopping street. This complete and accurate 
-up of major markets was compiled, mapped, charted and classi- 
on the spot by local men who know local conditions. 


1... JUS/.. 


A Leading Soft Drink 
Manufacturer 

“This is the most complete and logi- 
cal study of individual markets we 
have seen in over 25 years of market- 
ing study —we will use it in handling 
franchised distributors.” 


Prominent Appliance 
Manufacturer 

“T find it difficult to express my ap- 
preciation—it will help in the spot- 
ting of strong and weak spots in our 
sales and dealer organization in city 


and suburbs—it gives the most com- 
plete breakdown of any analysis I’ve 


” 
ever seen. 


In addition to the Sales Operating Controls, H.A.S. men have at 
their command all the resources of Hearst Newspapers’ Research and 
Marketing Departments in 9 markets that annually turn in 22% 
billion dollars in retail sales. Perhaps this marketing service can be of 
value to you as it has to so many sales and advertising executives in a 
wide range of product classifications. Call or write the Hearst Adver- 
tising Service man nearest you. 


KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER MAN TO KNOW YOUR MARKETS 


Hearst Advertising Service 


Herbert W. Beyea Representing 


General Manager 


New York Journal-American Boston Record-American 


959 Eighth Avenue Baltimore News-Post Albany Times-Union 
New York 19, New York Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Los Angeles Examiner 
San Francisco Examiner Chicago Herald-American 


Offices in principal cities Detroit Times 


Seattle Post-intelligencer 


We Read Our Sales Future 
In Seven Simple Charts 


BY JOHN G. SALSBURY, D. V. M. 


Vice-President & General Manager, Dr. Salsbury's Laboratories 


Using the firm's own sales history, then tieing into it one 
basic Government index, this manufacturer of poultry 
pharmaceutics, disinfectants, and insecticides knows, with 
a relative degree of precision, how much volume to expect 
on each of 46 products in each month throughout the year. 


Short-term forecasting of sales at 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories is accom- 
plished by a simple technique that 
speeds up the whole process of pre- 
dicting future volume. The system 
facilitates rapid revisions, when indi- 
cated, in the sales forecast. We use 
the forecasts to establish production 
schedules, inventories and budgets. 

As in other forecasting methods, 
the important determinants are past 
sales volume and seasonal variations. 


It is in the process of appiying these 
data that our system varies from the 
conventional. 

Forecasts are prepared for 46 of 
our products, which include poultry 
pharmaceutics and biologics, disinfect- 
ants and insecticides. The selling 
trend of most of our products is de- 
termined in the early months of the 
year when poultry raisers decide how 
many birds to raise. Since an increase 
or decrease in the number of chickens 


raised directly affects our total dol- 
lar volume, poultrymen’s decisions 
establish an early and dependable 
trend. 

The dollar sales by product are 


tabulated by punch card machines § 
and the data are then charted tof 


graphically portray the monthly and 
year-to-date activity. Fig. I shows the 
monthly cumulative sales of product 
P-1 for each of the past five years, 
Ratio (semi-logarithmic) graph pa 


- 


per is used, which gives the same per} 
cent relationship between any two} 
points which are an equal distance f 
apart on the vertical scale. We ob-f 


serve that the lines of any two years 


are about the same distance apart) 


from month to month, indicating that 


the per cent difference between the} 
cumulative sales is approximately the} 
same. Therefore, considering the reg-F 


ularity of seasonal variations and the 


i 
| 
| 
HI | 
} 
| 
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NOT SO EASY TO READ: Place the data on the semi-logarith- 
mic paper at left on arithmetic paper (above) and you find it 
difficult to see the ratio of one year's sales to another. 
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EASY-TO-READ DATA: Ratio (semi-logarithmic) graph paper P 
(left) shows monthly cumulative sales for past five years. If 
sales for first quarter are 10% above previous first quarter, 
company concludes its annual sales will exceed last year's by 10%, 


Rest 


Latest 6 month average...2,349,000... Mar. 1948 


Continues -..2,300,000— May, 1946 


—_ 


Resumes growth... 2,200,000... Aug. 1945 


Restricted ...2;100,000... Oct. 1944 


——~ 


incredible! !!...2,000,000...Sept. 1940 


ions 1,900,000...Sept. 1939 


1,800,000...Sept. 1938 


1,700,000... Apr. 1937 


1,600,000... Oct. 1934 


Longest run 


for anybody’s advertising dollar 
...is the 2,375,000 circulation 


1,500,000... Apr. 1934 


Depression... 1,400,000... Mar. 1932 of the New York News...where 
: your advertising has more access 
1,300,000... Mar. 1929 to more of the major New York 


metropolitan market than it can 
1,200,000... May, 1927 have in any other medium... 
Reaches more than 7 out of 10 
New York City families . .. more 
kinds of people, more in every 
locality... And delivers majority 


1,100,000... Aug. 1926 


First to reach a... 1,000,000... Dec. 1925 coverage at a cost far less than 
most minor media! .. . There’s 
900,000... May, 1925 no substitute for The News in 


New York—or on the schedules 
of any national advertiser! 


THEERNEWS 


700,000... Oct. 1923 New York’s Picture Newspaper 


Largest U. S. daily...800,000...June, 1924 


600,000... Mar. 1923 


Imagine!...500,000... Apr. 1922 


in only 21 months...400,000... Mar. 1921 


300,000... Oct. 1920 


Tripled in same year... 


Doubled in 2 months... 200,000... Mar. 1920 


The first & hardest... 100,000... Jan. 1920 


Very inauspicious start...June 26,1919 
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establishment of trends early in the 
year, we may conclude that if our 
sales for the first quarter are 10% 
above the first quarter of the previous 
vear, our total annual sales will be 
10% above the previous year. 

lf the same data are plotted on 
plain or arithmetic paper, the ratio 
of one year’s sales to the next is not 
discernible (Fig. II p. 76). The ver- 
tical scale on the arithmetic chart 
shows unit or dollar volume only; 
whereas, on the ratio chart the figures 
indicate unit or dollar volume and 
in addition, the distances show per 
cents. 

The monthly sales of product P-1 
are also plotted (Fig. III) to show 
the seasonal variation in sales for each 
of the past five years. The monthly 
variations percentage-wise will be 
greater than the cumulative varia- 
tions because of seasonal influences, 
inability to fill orders for short peri- 
ods, large individual orders and the 
shorter period being considered. The 
monthly chart demonstrates that 
product P-1 is in greatest demand 
during May and that the sales have 
continually increased in the past five 
years. 

After studying the past activity we 
determine the best guide for the fu- 
ture.sales of each product. We usu- 
illy take an average of the past five 
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or 10 years’ cumulative and monthly 
sales as the sales pattern for the prod- 
uct. These averages are placed on one 
ratio chart. Fig. IV shows the five- 
year average cumulative (upper line) 
and monthly sales (lower line) of 
product P-1. If the pattern for the 
last year differs widely from the av- 
erage and the factors influencing the 
last and current year’s volume are 
similar, we select the last year’s sales 
as the basis for forecasting that par- 
ticular product. 

The next step is to plot the avail- 
able current year’s cumulative and 
monthly sales figures on transparent 
ratio paper. Fig. V, (p. 80) shows 
the sales figures for three months of 
the current year. 

Now, in order to forecast the sales 
for the remaining months of the year, 
we place the transparent graph for 
the current year on top of the chart 
which shows the average sales pat- 
tern. We move the graph vertically 
until the point showing the first three 
months’ cumulative sales for the cur- 
rent year falls directly over the av- 
erage cumulative amount for the 
same period. The anticipated cumu- 
lative and monthly sales are pro- 
jected on the current year’s chart by 
tracing over the average cumulative 
and monthly lines visible through the 
transparent graph paper (Fig. V). 


HOW GOES IT CHART: Monthly sales 
(left-above) reaches its peak during May. 
Each year sales have steadily increased. 


BEST GUIDE? Average cumulative and 
monthly sales (right-above) serve as prod: 
uct sales pattern. Top line is five-year aver- 
age, bottom line is the monthly average. 


This gives us our monthly and cun- 
ulative forecasts, based on the as 
sumption that the cumulative sales 
for the current period have the same 
relationship to successive monthly 
sales as shown in the sales pattern. 

The monthly trend should be 
watched and if, due to some unusual 
circumstances, the volume is declit- 
ing or increasing at a rate out of pro- 
portion to the usual seasonal trend, 
it is well to consider basing the fore- 
cast on the last available month's 
sales instead of on cumulative sales. 
This has been done (Fig. VI, p. 80) 
with product P-2 which enjoyed 4 
more than average volume in Janu- 
ary because of a credit extension 
granted on purchases of the item at 
that time. The last available month’s 
sales (March) are placed directl) 
over the average March sales and the 
monthly sales are projected on the 
current year’s chart by tracing ovef 
the monthly average visible through 
the transparent graph paper. Under 
these circumstances, the cumulative 
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Heart Interest 


Over 3.000.000 Americans to date have learned 
something about their own hearts and how to eat. work 
and play with them—to live without premature heart 
failure—thanks to the Health and Welfare Division 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for 


whom we have the privilege to produce fine pictures. 
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establishment of trends early in the 
year, we may conclude that if our 
sales for the first quarter are 10% 
above the first quarter of the previous 
year, our total annual sales will be 
10% above the previous year. 

lf the same data are plotted on 
plain or arithmetic paper, the ratio 
of one year’s sales to the next is not 
discernible (Fig. II p. 76). The ver- 
tical scale on the arithmetic chart 
shows unit or dollar volume only; 
whereas, on the ratio chart the figures 
indicate unit or dollar volume and 
in addition, the distances show per 
cents. 

The monthly sales of product P-1 
are also plotted (Fig. II1) to show 
the seasonal variation in sales for each 
of the past five years. The monthly 
variations percentage-wise will be 
greater than the cumulative varia- 
tions because of seasonal influences, 
inability to fill orders for short peri- 
ods, large individual orders and the 
shorter period being considered. The 
monthly chart demonstrates that 
product P-1 is in greatest demand 
during May and that the sales have 
continually increased in the past five 
years. 

After studying the past activity we 
determine the best guide for the fu- 
ture.sales of each product. We usu- 
illy take an average of the past five 
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or 10 years’ cumulative and monthly 
sales as the sales pattern for the prod- 
uct. These averages are placed on one 
ratio chart. Fig. IV shows the five- 
year average cumulative (upper line) 
and monthly sales (lower line) of 
product P-1. If the pattern for the 
last year differs widely from the av- 
erage and the factors influencing the 
last and current year’s volume are 
similar, we select the last year’s sales 
as the basis for forecasting that par- 
ticular product. 

The next step is to plot the avail- 
able current year’s cumulative and 
monthly sales figures on transparent 
ratio paper. Fig. V, (p. 80) shows 
the sales figures for three months of 
the current year. 

Now, in order to forecast the sales 
for the remaining months of the year, 
we place the transparent graph for 
the current year on top of the chart 
which shows the average sales pat- 
tern. We move the graph vertically 
until the point showing the first three 
months’ cumulative sales for the cur- 
rent year falls directly over the av- 
erage cumulative amount for the 
same period. The anticipated cumu- 
lative and monthly sales are pro- 
jected on the current year’s chart by 
tracing over the average cumulative 
and monthly lines visible through the 
transparent graph paper (Fig. V). 


HOW GOES IT CHART: Monthly sales 
(left-above) reaches its peak during May. 
Each year sales have steadily increased. 


BEST GUIDE? Average cumulative and 
monthly sales (right-above) serve as prod- 
uct sales pattern. Top line is five-year aver- 
age, bottom line is the monthly average. 


This gives us our monthly and cum- 
ulative forecasts, based on the as 
sumption that the cumulative sales 
for the current period have the same 
relationship to successive monthly 
sales as shown in the sales pattern. 

The monthly trend should be 
watched and if, due to some unusual 
circumstances, the volume is declin- 
ing or increasing at a rate out of pro- 
portion to the usual seasonal trend, 
it is well to consider basing the fore- 
cast on the last available month's 
sales instead of on cumulative sales. 
This has been done (Fig. VI, p. 80) 
with product P-2 which enjoyed 4 
more than average volume in Janu- 
ary because of a credit extension 
granted on purchases of the item at 
that time. The last available month’s 
sales (March) are placed directly 
over the average March sales and the 
monthly sales are projected on the 
current year’s chart by tracing ovef 
the monthly average visible through 
the transparent graph paper. Under 
these circumstances, the cumulative 
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of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for 
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Can You Reach 117,000 
People In Central Illinois 


McLEAN COUNTY— Annual 
sales: Food $19,819,000; 
general merchandise 
$8,934,000; drug 
$2,029,000.* 


*Copr. 1948. Sales Management 
Survey of Buying Power; further 
reproduction not licensed. 
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SELLING 


a product 
to industry? 


There's helpful information for 
you in our July C C A State- 
ment. It breaks down the read- 
ers of INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT NEWS by titles: shows 
the financial ratings of the 
plants reached: tells the story 
of | E N's continuous circula- 
tion check and verification. 


Supplementary information 
gives you the facts you need 
to evaluate INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS' market of 
52,527 Buyers and Specifiers. 
Costs only $95-$102 a month 
to reach. 


A copy of this comprehensive 
statement is yours on request. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
Thomas Publishing Co. 


461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
| Boston e Chicago e Cleveland e Detroit 


| Los Angeles ¢ Philadelphia » Pittsburgh 
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FORECASTING: Monthly and cumulative fore- MONTHLY CHECK: When volume risegl!2-YE 


casts are read from this chart, For explanation falls because of special factors, forecashiar™ | 
of how it works, see center column, page 78. varied according to method outlined on pmm® ™® 
sales do not coincide and cannot be such figures has not been justified in B 
directly extended. Forecasting in this our case. zz 
manner, we assume that the sales for In the second half of the year, B 
the past month have the same rela- when it is necessary to estimate the 
tionship to the following month as the _ sales for the beginning of the coming 
average. During the latter months of year, the current year’s chart is 
the year, the past month’s sales may placed over the average as before 
be a better guide for forecasting than and, after projecting the December 
the year-to-date sales. volume, we can go to the left-hand 

It may be obvious that the fore- side of the chart and forecast Janu- 
casted sales should fall between those ary of the following year by tracing 


established by either the year-to-date | over the average. 
or past month’s sales. In this event 
we move the current chart vertically 


to an arbitrarily determined point be- Factors to Consider 


tween the two. It may be desirable Factors which did not affect the 
because of foreseen circumstances to _ average sales pattern, but which may 
increase or decrease the estimated fu- affect the current year’s sales, must 
ture sales a certain per cent at a given be considered. Price changes, for ex- 
point. If so, the current chart may be ample, may or may not affect the 
moved vertically the required dis- dollar volume. New products may or 
tance and the monthly average line may not affect the sales volume of 
traced on the current chart. In some old products. All such factors should 
cases the next month’s sales already be listed on the chart for the current 
may be determined by orders received year at the time of their occurrence 
for future delivery or by the limita- so the information will be available 
tions of production facilities. The pre- for future reference. When estimat- 
determined figure then can be used ing the sales of a new product, which 
as the sales forecast for the next has no past sales performance, a dif- 
month and the remaining monthly ferent system must be employed, al- 
predictions can be based on that though the sales pattern of a similar 
amount. product may be used to some advan- 
If the product is a spring and fall tage. 
item, we establish July Ist-to-date After the forecasts have been com- 
averages and base the anticipated pleted for all products a schedule is 
sales for the second half of the year prepared, showing the anticipated 
on July Ist-to-date instead of year-to- | monthly and yearly dollar sales for 
date sales (Fig. VII, p. 81). Other each product and the total sales for 
bases for forecasting may be devised, each month and the year. The total 
such as moving quarterly totals; but annual volume then is checked against 


the additional arithmetic to secure the best business index, which in our 
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JO YEAR AVERAGE SALES 


ID-YEAR REVIEW: If product is a spring or fall 
m, Dr, Salsbury makes semi-annual forecasts. 
e method is explained in more detail on page 80. 


case is the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s estimate of the number of 
chickens to be raised in the United 
States. For the past 13 years our to- 
tal sales have always varied in the 
same direction as the total chickens 
raised. We do not use the index as a 
basis for forecasting, but only as a 
check against the total estimated sales. 
Our per cent of error on a total 
monthly forecast has never been more 
than 10% and is usually much less. 
However, a somewhat greater per 
cent of error may occur in the fore- 
cast of individual products. 

The units sold could be charted, 
if desired, instead of the dollar vol- 
ume. in our case, however, this would 
require charts for all sizes of each 
product. We are able to use dollar 
volume to measure the demand be- 


j 


cause price changes occur infre- 
quently. 
The great advantage in this 


method of forecasting is its simplicity. 
Figure-juggling is reduced to a mini- 
mum; it isn’t necessary to compute 
monthly per cents of totals or per 
cents more or less than the average. 
Just place the current year’s chart 
over the average sales pattern, trace 
the lines, and read off the figures. 
Moreover, the lack of detail work in- 
volved in the procedure makes it pos- 
sible for personnel on the executive 
level to handle most of the actual 
forecasting process and to review the 
Projections monthly. This is an im- 
portant advantage because it enables 
the people who are closely informed 
on all factors affecting sales trends 
to accomplish the task in a few hours. 
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Which one 


meets your 
Screening test? 
SC 


If you’re watching curves—sales 
curves—it’s the one on the right. She 
and her husband spend one of the highest 
incomes among all big magazines on 
everything for home and family. 

BH&G screens them for you by a 100% 
service content that meets completely 
with their big interest: better 

living in a better home. 


America’s First Service Magazine 


Assure good will and daily readership 
of your selling copy, at the point of 
sale, by featuring your name, sales 
story and products in a distinctive, copy- 
righted, indispensable utility medium— 
A Nascon Week-At-A-Glance. In hand- 
some desk and pocket sizes, Nascon 
Week-At-A-Glance books provide a 


WILL REMEMBER YOZW 
“EVERY HOUWR-EVERY DAY/ 


CUCT 


CIRCULATIO,, 


Homes 


and Gardens 


over 3,000,006 


full week of appointments and memo- 
randa ata glance plus an alphabetical 
address and telephone index. Let us 
show you how effectively and econom- 
ically you can promote sales by utiliz- 
ing from 1 to 12 insert pages to keep 
customers, prospects and distributor's 
representatives constantly reminded. 


Specialty Division, NASCON PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. SM-3, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


(Division of Eaton Paper Corp.) 


Specialty Division, Nascon Products, Inc. Dept. SM3, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send the Nascon full color catalog containing suggestions on how we can 
effectively use the Nascon sales builders. 


Can You Answer Lew Rradley 5 Duestion... 


L. A. Bradley, well known to 
readers of HOTEL MANAGE- 
MENT for his practical articles on 
hotel laundries, has an exceptional 
and experienced background. 

A graduate of the School of 
Laundry Management, American 
Institute of Laundering, Joliet. 
Illinois, he is the author of 200 
articles, the text books “Hotel 
Textile Guide” and “Hotel Laun- 
dry Methods,” and 5 manuals on 
linen and laundry problems; 
laundry consultant to American 
Hotel Association; conductor of 
courses and clinics; speaker on 
30 convention programs; research 
work on application of laundry 
machinery. 

SEND FOR THIS NEW REPORT 

Ready, for the asking, is the 
new report, “The Hotel Laundry 
Market and How To Sell It.” 
Please use your company. letter- 


head. 


RESTAURANT 


Who Does The Country’s 
BIGGEST LAUNDRY BUSINESS?) 


It’s the pay-off question for those who sell laundry machinery 
and supplies 


The country’s biggest laundry business is done by hotels and other “hospi. 
tality markets” ($800,000,000 in 1947). That is more than the combined total 
of commercial laundries ($750,000,000 in 1947). 

Hotels alone do half of that—some $400,000,000 volume in 1947. Current § 
estimates indicate that 25% of the hotels in this country now operate their own 
laundries, with a total investment of machinery exceeding $29,000,000. Lew 
Bradley estimates that in less than 10 years more than 75% of all hotels wil 
be operating their own laundries. The potential laundry machinery market from 
this corner is estimated to be more than $49,000,000. For laundry supplies 
such as soap, alkalis, sours, starch, etc., hotels alone are buying at the rate of 
more than $8,000,000 per year. 


Why Hotels Operate Their Own Laundries 


Before the war, commercial laundries scrambled for hotel business. But the ¢ 
terrific upswing of public demand for laundry service and soaring prices forced 
hotels to realize they could do their own laundry better, quicker and cheaper. ; 


RRA 


It is estimated that any charge higher than 4 cents per pound indicates that 
a hotel can save money by doing its own laundry work. On the average, a hotel 
can save as much as 334%% under commercial prices. Even in a 100-room 
hotel, about $2,000 worth of linens are laundered daily. 


Where Hotels Look for Advice on Laundry Problems 

For 26 years HOTEL MANAGEMENT has been publishing pertinent 
articles on the all important laundry subject. The series now running by L. A § 
Bradley is typical. Mr. Bradley answers the question “Does It Pay to Operate ; 
Your Own Laundry?” with case studies that any hotel may apply to its own 
situation. 


A Vital Subject to Hotel Operators 

Information you can furnish in your advertising in HOTEL MANAGE- 
MENT gets an equal hearing with Lew Bradley’s practical advice on hotel 
laundries. You will reach more than 8,000 top executives of leading hotels, plus 
a readership of department heads who influence buying decisions. 
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\@ USE A HOTEL MAGAZINE TO SELL HOTELS 


AHRENS PUBLICATIONS 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — ATLANTA — LOS ANGELES — SAN FRANCISCO 


Restaurant Management | « 71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 
Hotel Management | » 333 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 
Representatives: Blanchard-Nichols-Osborn, 805 C & S 
National Bank Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga.; Blanchard - Nichols, 
Hotel World-Review | Russ Bidg., Suite 2020, San Francisco 4, Calif.; Blanchard- 
Travel America Nichols, 448 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Restaurant Equipment Dealer 
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Doll House Carton 


Doubles as Display 


It's a toy for the kids 
and a counter piece for 
the retailer. 


Thanks to The Ohio Boxboard 
Co. and Buckeye Aluminum Co., to- 
day's bride can set up housekeeping 
with a Doll House. All she needs is 
a real house to put the Doll House 
in! For this is a special sort of Doll 
House. It contains everything neces- 
sary to prepare a meal for the two-ot- 
them or a family-circle dinner— 
everything, that is, but a bit of know- 
how with pots and pans. 

The two companies, Ohio Box- 
board and Buckeye, collaborated in 
the design of a special cardboard Doll 
House which contains a percolator, 
frying pan, double boiler, three 
saucepans and two sauce pots and 
lids. Buckeye decided that most 
brides haven’t the faintest idea of 
what utensils they'll need to start 
housekeeping. But how to package all 
of the essentials in an eye-appealing 
way and in a single unit was a prob- 
lem. Buckeye dropped its problem in 
Ohio Boxboard’s willing lap and the 
Doll House is Ohio’s answer. The 
House is a corrugated container, 
which resembles a slightly oversize 
play house. Not only does it have ap- 
peal, it also provides protection and 
a nesting place for the utensils. For 
shipment the Doll House becomes a 
regular over-lap container when the 
chimney and roof top are folded flat. 
For carrying ease the roof can be re- 
folded to form carrying handles. 

The little Doll House makes a 
practical container for merchant and 
bride alike. It saves the merchant the 
expense and ingenuity of making spe- 
cial displays, keeps his stock of Buck- 
eve aluminum clean and shining, and 
turnishes the cooking utensils needed. 


SELLS THE LINE: This package contains 
eight pots and pans and lids for the bride. 
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WHAT COULD 
YOU 
POSSIBLY DO 
WITH MORE THAN 
ONE HEAD? 


Prope ask it all the time — “Why 
should we hire Dickie-Raymond 
when we already have an advertis- 
ing agency?” —and it’s a question 
we like to answer. 
Dickie-Raymond is not an adver- 
tising agency. For over 25 years we 
have specialized exclusively in the 
preparation of sales promotion ma- 
terial — booklets, folders, letters, 
salesmen’s aids, mail research — 
singly, or as part of a campaign. 
We do not touch magazine, news- 


paper or radio advertising. 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, 


Merchandising & Sales Promotion Counsel, 
Direct Advertising 


Beauty of this specializing is 
that we offer experience found 
nowhere else —the perfect supple- 
ment to the equally specialized serv- 
ice of the general agency. You'd 
find —as all our major clients have 
found—that your sales problems 
would ease, and your results im- 
prove, were you to apply the think- 
ing power of both to your business. 

Write o. your business letter- 
head for a copy of “THINGS EVERY 
SALES EXECUTIVE SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


DICKIE-RAYMOND.” 


80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10 
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to any buyer of advertising 


Your decisions and recommendations are 
based on facts. 

We present here eight important facts 
(in bold face type) about the Dell Modern 
Group. We believe that if you compare 
them with the facts about any other group, 


FACT: Dell Modern Group is the only group in 

“=== "_— the field to offer two units each with a 
yearly average of more than a million 
circulation a month. 
Modern Screen 1,330,000 
Modern Romances 1,150,000 
Screen Stories 475,000 


| (August issue 
( estimates) 


FACT: Among leading women’s media, the Dell 

~eae- Modern Group is first in rate of both 
newsstand and total circulation growth 
since pre-war 1941: 


98.1% increase in newsstand sales, 
47.77% growth in total sales! 


FACT: 95% of Dell Modern Group’s circula- 

“a= tion is newsstand — voluntary purchase 
by people who want to read Dell Modern 
magazines, 


FACT: The Dell Modern Group is a selective 

“e=- medium for reaching young women... 
90% of its readers are under 35... with 
a median age of 22.4! 


Median age of women readers of the 
4 women’s service magazines: 33.8 


Let these facts speak for themselves 
when you choose the best group to reach 
the young women of America in 1949, 


who can disprove these facts! 


if you use these facts as your guide, your 
selection of media for reaching the young 
women of America will be sound. 

And we are so sure of our facts, that 
we offer $1,000 to any buyer of advertis- 
ing who can disprove any of these facts! 


FACT: The family income of Dell’s readers re- 

“=== flects the quality of its magazines and the 
quality of its market with a median in- 
come 36% above the national! 


Median national income: $2,603 
Median income of Dell Modern Group readers: $3,538 


FACT: In a recent impartial readership survey, 

~s===- Modern Screen and Modern Romances 
provided advertisers with more readers 
of their ads per dollar in an overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases than any of the 
other nine leading magazines tested! 


These two magazines of the Dell Modern Group deliv- 
ered more readers per dollar in 80 out of 83 tests! 


FACT: Dell Modern Group provides the largest 

“egg single package of motion picture circula- 
tion of any of the women’s groups. 
Circulation of Dell Screen Unit: 1,805,000 


(August issue estimates) 


FACT: The Dell Modern Group has shown a con- 

“=== sistent upward trend in quality of edito- 
rial matter ... yet costs no more per page 
per thousand in these inflationary days 
than in 1940. 


Dell MODERN GROUP 


MODERN SCREEN * MODERN ROMANCES ° SCREEN STORIES 
Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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VD hits Label 


IKE WALTON TOUCH—Gallagher & Burton display features six of Amer- 
ica's favorite fresh water fish. To add greater sharpness to this “hook” the 
record and average weight of each is shown, thus enabling fishing enthusiasts 
to measure success of their own catches. Made by American Colortype Co. 


Display Angles 


GIVE PRECIOUS 
DER KISS CHRISTMAS GIFT COUNTER PIECE—Raised stand has a cut-out 
vivid green Christmas tree. In foreground are Djer-Kiss toiletries, 
fencanwct nar — % done up in Yuletide wrappings to save time for both salesman and 
Couscat 00 customer. Executed by Louis Bressoud Co. for Universal Laboratories. 


PACKAGE TOPPER—It ties up two packages of the Campho- 
Phenique First Aid Kit for drug store counter display. Display card 
is bright yellow and has four cartoon illustrations. Fabricated by 
Rex Advertising Co. for Centaur-Caldwell Division, Sterling, Inc. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING TIE-IN—Designed to house 
interchangeable reproductions of Bigelow-Sanford advertise- 
ments. Display frame is attached to walls of rug departments. 
Has brass trough for artificial leaves. Created by Kay, Inc. 


BIGELOW WEAVERS 
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So You Want to Export! 
Here's How to Get Your Feet Wet 


BY MICHAEL M. MORA - Director of World Trade Development, 


International House, New Orleans 


Where are markets? What about export-import rules? 
Should you deal direct or through an agent? How do you 
ship? Mr. Mora tells you where and how to find answers 
so you, too, can handle problems of international trade. 


With the Marshall plan swinging 
into full effect and with increasing 
trade between the United States and 
Latin American countries, more and 
more businessmen are seeking foreign 
otitlets for their goods. 

Yet, the average prospective ex- 
porter asks, “How do I get into the 
business ?”’ 

Assuming that you are a manufac- 
turer of mechanical pencils and want 
to begin exporting your product, your 
first step is to find out if your prod- 
uct is marketable abroad. ‘That is, 
can you sell your pencils at a profit- 
able price? Perhaps the competition 
from pencil manufacturers in other 
countries or in this country makes it 
impractical for you to export. If 
similar mechanical pencils made in 
France sell for less than mechanical 
pencils exported from the United 
States, there is not a good export 
market for your product. 

Then you must seek information 
on whether your product is on a 
country’s essential list so it can qualify 
for dollar exchange. Each country 
has lists of essential and non-essential 
items. If your product is not on the 
essential list, then you cannot get 
prompt dollar payments for your 
goods from this particular foreign 
country and may have to take local 
currency. In dealing with local cur- 
rency, you must find a reliable bank 
in your importer’s country ultimately 
to exchange the money into dollars 
tor you. Dollar exchange is what any 
exporter seeks. 

Essential lists vary from country 
to country. For instance, the first 
essential item in Brazil is wheat and 
wheat flour, because there is very 
little wheat grown there. The econ- 
omy of each country governs the es- 
sential list. However, in most coun- 
tries, road building equipment, con- 
struction material and supplies, elec- 
trical generating equipment and ma- 
chinery parts for service are classi- 
hed as essential. 


Luxury articles or 
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non-essential consumer goods usually 
comprise the non-essential lists. 

But non-essential goods can be sold 
if you are willing to wait for your 
payment and if your importer is a re- 
putable merchant so that payment in 
local money is assured. In Brazil, for 
example, mechanical pencils are de- 
clared non-essential. But let’s say 
your importer is reliable and has a 
record of prompt payments in 
seiros (local exchange). 

You then decide to export your 
pencils to the country and ship the 
goods with a sight draft drawn on 
your Brazilian buyer. He pays 
promptly in cruseiros. Perhaps six 
or seven months will elapse before 
you will be able to get this local 
money exchanged into dollars. The 
price you obtain must be profitable 
enough to warrant the cost of the 
credit, and your business structure 
must be financially able to afford the 
waiting period for the dollar ex- 
change. If other conditions are satis- 
factory, then it may be profitable to 


cru- 


“Remember, there can be no export 


without import.""—Michael M. Mora. 


export mechanical pencils to Brazil. 

Another important question to de- 
cide before going into the exporting 
business is whether you wish to deal 
with foreign markets directly or 
through an American exporter. If 
you wish to deal directly with for- 
eign countries, then you must be pre- 
pared to open an export department. 

In dealing with American export- 
ers, International House in New Or- 
leans, the unique non-profit member- 
ship organization which promotes 
world trade, is prepared to find a 
suitable exporter for you. Informa- 
tion on exporting may be obtained 
from me at International House; 
from the United States Department 
of Commerce; Foreign Freight For- 
warders; the Foreign Departments of 


Banks. 


Foreign Contacts 


If you decide to deal directly wtih 
foreign markets, then your export de- 
partment needs to contact your im- 
porters abroad. International House 
will make such contacts for your ex- 
port department. Samples of you 
product prices and other information 
must be submitted by your export de- 
partment to the prospective importer. 
Negotiations must stress the method 
of payment and the documents re- 
quired. The wording of the agree- 
ments must be faithfully reproduced 
in letters of credit to avoid serious 
trouble in collecting funds against 
documents. 

The services of an experienced for- 


eign freight forwarder are highly rec- , 


ommended, for he is in touch with 
daily changes of foreign documentar) 
requirements and fees, and will guide 
you properly. The forwarder can 
also act as an agent in booking cargo 
space on ocean vessels, synchronizing 
car arrivals at the port with ship sail- 
ings and presenting documents to the 
bank for payment. 

To open an export department no 
license is required. What you need 
is a competent export manager and 
clerical assistants. Licenses are needed 
only to export certain “positive list” 
scarce items. If you attempt to ex 
port scarce metals, certain foods oF 
wheat flour, you will have to obtain 
a permit from the Department 0 
Commerce’s Office of International 
Trade for each shipment. 
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You may have moved carloads of your product into stores 
and warehouses but it isn’t sold until the cash register rings. 
This important sales climax must be recorded in order to get 
a true picture of the sales volume of your product and its 
competitors. The Cleveland Consumer Panel does exactly that 
because each respondent records each item in her Purchase 
Diary as soon as the merchandise gets home, and mails in her 
completed Diary for tabulation at the end of the month. The 
carefully stratified sample of 500 homes assures the proper accu- 
racy. The result: a dependable month-by-month record of sales. 

The Cleveland Consumer Panel is not the name of a pub- 
lished book, but rather the name of an established modern 
research project from which volumes could be printed. It is 
geared to todays needs of measuring both sales volume and 
family usage of products. In operation for 18 months, figures 
are on hand for the full Panel of 500 families for 12 consecu- 
tive months. If your product is in one of the 51 classifications 
listed in the Purchase Diary you can quickly plan and 
accurately measure results of your advertising campaign. 
We'll be happy to help you. 

For more information about Cleveland. The Cleveland 
Press or Press research, contact any Scripps-Howard sales 
office or write direct to The Cleveland Press. 
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It isn't sold until the bell rings 


TYPICAL PRESS RESEARCH 


Cleveland Consumer Panel 
Cleveland Home Inventory 
Distribution of Grocery Products 
Analysis of Ohio Liquor Sales 
Analysis of New Car Sales 
Market Facts About Cleveland 
Route List of Food Outlets 
Route List of Drug Stores 
Route List of Hardware Stores 
Route List of Appliance Stores 
Route List of Liquor Outlets 


am 
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In applying for such an export li 
cense, you are required to submit 
with each application clear evidence 
of an accepted order covering the 
transaction between the applicant and 
your foreign buyer, unless the amount 
of the transaction covered by the ap- 
plication is not more than $100 in 
value—or not more than twice the 
general license value of the commod- 
ity, whichever is higher. 

These transactions, however, may 
be conditioned upon satisfactory pay- 
ment arrangements or upon. the 
issuance of an export license, import 
permit, or such other Government 


document as may be required in the 
various foreign ports. 

Formerly most export quotas were 
reserved for those exporters who had 
established America’s export trade be- 
tween 1935-39 when there were no 
controls. This method, however, left 
little opportunity for manufacturers 
who wished to begin exporting their 
products, directly or through new 
houses. The Department of Com- 
merce now gives prospective exporters 
more consideration in the granting of 
licenses, although “the _ historical 
method” of rating the records of es- 
tablished exporters is still a factor. 
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1948 Buying Power 
of Lawrence, Mass. 


workers will reach 
*13'7,644,000.00 * 


% Sales Management Survey Figure plus recent pay raises 


The effective buying income of Lawrence workers was 


$99,067,000.00 in 1946.* 


In 1947 it rose 30 per 


cent. to $129,144,000.00.% This year an increase of 
$8,500,000.00 in wages for some 30,000 woolen and 
worsted workers will swell the total EBI to at least 


$137,644,000.00 


% Sales Management Buying Power Survey 


The EAGLE =- TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE, 


(CAPITAL OF WORSTED TEXTILE 


WARD - GRIFFITH CO /, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


INDUSTRY IN AMERICA) 


- NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Actually, there are three kinds oj 
exporters: (1) There is the many. 
facturer who exports directly through 
his own export department as de. 


scribed above. (2) ‘There is the 


manufacturer who exports through a § 


manufacturer’s export agent, but stil] 
remains the principal in the transac. 
tion. (3) There is the manufacturer 


who exports through an exporter to | 


ae 


whom he sells the merchandise, anj 
who in turn resells for his account | 


and risk. 

The agent who acts for a manufac. 
turer is actually a foreign trade 
broker or jobber who finds buyers 
abroad. You submit your prices and 
other information to him, and he 
makes the necessary contacts and de- 
velops your foreign market. He rep. 
resents your company on a commission 
basis. If you are dealing through 
such an agent, you will pay him an 
agreed commission on every shipment 
of goods. You are saved the proced- 
ure and solicitation of orders, yet you 
are still dealing for your own ac- 
count. The cost of maintaining your 
own export department therefore may 
be more expensive than dealing 
through an export agent. 


Locating Markets 


We at International House spe- 
cialize in making contacts for prospec- 
tive exporters in the mid-continent 
United States. 
promote trade and relations between 
this Nation and other countries of 
the world, International House can 
refer you to American exporters, if 
you wish to deal through one of them, 
or it can make contacts for you with 
importers in other countries. The 
World Trade Development Depart: 
ment at International House, with 
men trained in every phase of foreign 
trade, has found markets here and 
abroad for hundreds of products and 
has helped thousands of firms to place 
their goods in export. 

Before you actually begin to ship 
your mechanical pencils out of this 
country, though, you should consider 
the condition of your business in the 
United States. Exporting, if wisely 
transacted, may be profitable. But 
there are always risks. The govert- 
ment of a country to which you are 
exporting may control the banks. The 
trade balance of a country may 
change, reducing available exchange. 
You must also consider transporta 
tion of your mechanical pencils to the 
port. If your factory is on an inlan 
waterway route, you might sacrifice 
speed for cheaper rates by shipping 
the products via water. However, !! 
the goods you are exporting are per 
ishable or costly, speed would take 
priority over costs. From Chicago t 
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THOMAS HART BENTON 
3616 BELLEVIEW 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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s. The * MR. BENTON refers to the 30% x 244 reproduction of 
y may his painting “Spring Tryout” made by Einson-Freeman 
hange: as a gift print last Christmas. (Might even have some 
sporta- copies still. If you'd like one, just write.) While we rarely 
to the get art for reproduction as fine as a Thomas Benton 
inland painting—we reproduce all art just as faithfully ... because 
acrifice effective display requires the best—and gets it here!... 
hippie EINSON-FREEMAN CO., inc. 
sg Starr & Borden Aves., Long Island City, New York 
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NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


NO COMPETITION 


BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE 


Flush”’ in the wealthy 
market when you use THE BAYONNE 

No other paper or combination of 
papers can compete. THE BAYONNE TIMES de- 
livers over 500% more circulation than all other 
evening papers combined. 


Send for the TIMES Market Data Book 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., New York 228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 


15 MILLION 
NEGROES 


MUST EAT AND DRINK 


And they have 10 billion dollars to 
spend! If you have food, drinks, cos- 
metics, liquor or any other products 
to sell, the best way to reach the Ne- 
gro is through the Negro papers and 
magazines he reads with interest and 
confidence. Advertising in these pa- 
pers pays big dividends, for the Amer- 
ican Negro is the most loyal customer 
in the world. For full information of 
this great market, write today to 
interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., serving America’s 
leading advertisers for over a decade. 


NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 
. Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made. Write now 
for this free information. 


EXECUTIVES—$6,000 UP 


Contemplating a change? 


You are holding a 
Bayonne 
TIMES 


Royal 


flexible procedures, affording full protection of 
your present position. We have the know-how 
and the nationwide contacts to negotiate success- 
fully for you. Details for the askina. mailed 
under confidential cover. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE, 1020 Porter Bidg., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


“C-L-O-S-E" MAKES 
THE SALESMAN 


BY LEON EPSTEIN 


Newest booklet in the SELLING SIMPLIFIED 
Series. Now available for quantity purchases 
SAMPLE COPY FREE to executives writing on 
company letterhead. 


e 
_ 
@ Your personal requirements met through our 
ae 
& 


Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


COOL CooL 
ALL NIGHT! ALL DAY! 


HOTEL 


Mayfair 


Guest - controlled 
air conditioning 
- noiseproofing 
+».@nd a radio 
in every room! 


ST. LOUIS 
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“Daddy's going to a refresher sales training film— 
not a Western!” 


New Orleans, transportation via wa- 
ter takes some four weeks; by rail it 
takes only four days. ‘The cost of 
shipping by water may be 27 or 28% 
cheaper, but the time lost may be 
detrimental to your business. 

Precious gems are usually trans- 
portated by plane because of their 
value and the amount of interest on 
the money tied up in them, which has 
to be paid to the bank. Interest costs 
on the value of your shipment must 
be less than the savings effected by 
using slow transportation. 

Factors in each individual case must 
be calculated. Dresses, for instance, 
are often sent by air express to the 
Caribbean. Not only does the ex- 
porter have his products delivered in 
one day, but he saves the cost of pack- 
aging because the dresses may be hung 
in the plane. ‘Thus the price of air 
express is economical since expenses 
of ocean transportation and the cost 
of packing and packing materials are 
eliminated. 

As an exporter of mechanical pen- 
cils you do not have to worry about 
tariffs if you sell FOB or FAS 
United States of America. Since 
your buyer takes possession of the 
goods in the U.S.A., he has to worry 
about the foreign tariffs. However, 
it is only natural that you will be 
more likely to find better markets in 
countries where the duties are low or 
where there are no competing prod- 
ucts in your line. 

Payment for your exports may be 


made by one of several methods. Gen- | 
erally, you will receive your money | 


by (1) a confirmed letter of credit, | 
(2) an unconfirmed letter of credit, 
(3) a sight or time draft. : 

A confirmed letter of credit is 
equivalent to cash deposited in the 
bank and is payable when your me- 
chanical pencils leave their destined 
port of shipment. 
of credit is confirmed, that guarat- 
tees the bank in the United States 
where you transact this business will 
pay the amount you contracted for 
the goods (minus its fee). 

To provide this type of payment, 
your foreign buyer in Brazil goes to 
his bank.and asks for the confirmed 
letter of credit. If he is buying $3, 
000 worth of mechanical pencils from 
you, the letter should state that he 
will pay for a certain number of pet 
cils more or less. The “more or less 
means 10% either way. This is 0 
protect the importer in case some 0! 
the pencils are lost or damaged. Cor 
sult your bank on the wording of the 
letters of credit. This will save you 
many a headache. 

The importer’s bank will issue 4 
letter of credit for him if he has sul 
ficient assets, regardless of whether he 
has sufficient funds in the bank te 
cover the entire cost of the pencils he 
is buying. After the Brazilian bank 
has established the letter of credit 
your bank and the mechanical pencil 
have been shipped, you will get paid 

An unconfirmed letter of credit § 
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one of several types which does not 
carry a guarantee of an American 
bank and should be avoided by the 
novice. A sight or time draft is-at- 
tached to the ocean bill of lading, and 
as its name suggests, it is due and pay- 
able upon presentation—but it may 
not be transferable into dollars if it 
does not rate under the priority ex- 
change rules of the country in which 
you are selling. 

As an intelligent exporter you 
should consistently educate yourself 
on world events, noting the financial 
status of foreign nations, change in 
tariffs and export licensing policies, 
political and social conditions. 

In promoting world peace, trade 
and understanding, International 
House has been instrumental in in- 
creasing trade between the rich states 
of the mid-continent United States 
and the trade hungry nations of the 
world. More than 2,000 firms of 
the Mississippi Valley have become 
engaged in foreign trade for the first 
time through the activity of Interna- 
tional House’s World Trade De- 
velopment Department. If you are 
seeking advice here, you will be as- 
sisted in every way. 

International House will suggest 
agents, and actually contact them for 
you. It will aid you in setting up 
correspondence with prospective im- 
porters or suggest American export- 
ers with whom to deal. If you are 
a visitor, you may have a private of- 
fice to transact your business with a 
secretary to serve you free of charge. 
A modern reference library which 
provides current trade statistics and 


other pertinent data is available to 
the operator. 

As a link between the exporter and 
the importer, International House 
has created new avenues of trade. A 
domestic passenger bus manufacturer 
who had never exported before came 
to International House for assistance. 
Through friends in Latin America, 
this trade organization developed 19 
agencies for the import of buses for 
their respective countries. The bus 
manufacturer is now doing an ex- 
cellent export business, and_ the 
ayencies established thus far resulted 
in the sale and delivery of over one- 
half million dollars’ worth of buses. 
The freight bill alone involved in 
transportation of this equipment from 
New Orleans to its destination 
amounted to over $50,000. 

A Louisiana rice mill executive ap- 
proached International House to 
establish an export market for his 
company. An agreement was = ar- 
ranged between the mill and an ex- 
port firm, the result of which was the 
sale of over $100,000 worth abroad 
during the first month following the 
signing of the agreement. 

Exporting is becoming a_ bigger 
business in the United States each 
year. You, the prospective exporter, 
can help world prosperity by keeping 
the flow of goods moving from port 
to port. You can aid in building 
peace and closer relations between all 
nations. And while you are at it— 
remember, there can be no export 
without import. Balanced trade en- 
riches all parties, while one-way traf- 
fic must dry up in the course of time. 


How often do you find 


ro SELL zz 


RADIO INDUSTRY 


TELL 7 


RADIO ENGINEERS 


“Pre-specification Period” 


How many engineers can your salesmen reach? 


your salesmen had a chance to present their story? 


In the technical, radio-and-electronics industry, engji- 
neers do the buying. The big sales are made in the 
“pre-specification period.” In a recent survey of 2373 


specifications set long before 


radio engineers, 80% proved 
to have buying influence on 
technical components, in- 
struments and materials. 
Most of these men your 
salesmen never see! 


Ask us for this survey 
“Engineers as Buyers.” 


Proceedings of the I. R. E. 
THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Adv. Dept., 


303 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Ask the represent- 
ative of any Wis- 
consin hometown 
daily to show you 
the fact-packed 100-page 
“Readership Study of 3 
Typical Wisconsin Home- 
town Dailies” — or write 
for your copy. 


It shows that because 
of higher readership these 
papers actually give you 
more readers — more buy- 
ing power per advertising 
dollar—in the rich, stable 
hometown markets of 
Wisconsin. 


3 out of 4 Wisconsin families live outside 
Milwaukee county, You reach nearly 


80% of them thru the better-read ... 


212 Fourth St., Racine, Wisconsin 
91 


COOLED 


®DAYs 
to 6pm 
IAYS 


9am 


“all 


Until a heat wave strikes, fans gather dustin the distributors’ 
warehouses, but gearing its efforts to an advertisement 
released on the first hot day turned a slump to a sales orgy 


for Warren-Connolly. Here are ideas to get seasonal sales. 


In Northern climes, it’s a short life 
and a merry one, merchandising elec- 
tric fans. Human nature being what 
it is, neither dealers nor consumers 
are inclined to invest in fans until the 
weather gets hot and stays that way 
for three or four days. Comes a heat 
wave, and they'll go to extremes to 
get any kind of electric fan. That 
imposes a strain on both distributors 
and manufacturers. That’s an old 
story to Warren-Connolly Co., Inc., 
New York distributors of Vornado 
air circulators, and they mapped out 
a campaign well in advance of the 
expected dog days to solve this selling 
problem. Their strategy worked so 
well this year that it made appliance 
merchandising history in all parts of 
their territory. 

Warren-Connolly’s program con- 
sisted of preparedness to the nth de- 


92 


gree, then action at the crucial mo- 
ment. Through the spring and early 
summer the firm’s salesmen called on 


deale « in the five New York bor- 
ou 's. «n Nassau and Suffolk Coun- 
ti 1 Long Island, and in other 


near-by areas in New York and Con- 
necticut which they cover. They ex- 
plained the merits of Vornado, which 
causes air to move with a spiraling 
action. 


The Preliminaries 


The firm’s salesmen distributed dis- 
play material, of which there is con- 
siderable. They notified customers of 
the manufacturer’s forthcoming series 
of three advertisements scheduled to 
appear in Life, beginning June 28. 
They explained that Warren-Con- 
nolly had an advertisement set up in 
type to run in The New York Times 


Split-Second Promotion 
Melts Stocks of Fans| 


OE ek 272 Pa st °2 3 oe: 


early in the first heat wave promised 

y the weather man. On June 22, the 
advertising department sent out the 
first of a series of three jumbo post- 
cards each bearing the slogan, “Don't 
Get Caught With Your Fans Down,” 
and bearing amusing drawings. 

Despite all this missionary work 
on the part of Warren-Connolly, 
dealers ordered in small quantities, if 
at all. New York and the surround- 
ing area enjoyed—or suffered, accord- 
ing to individual tastes—a cool and 
rainy spring which merged into 4 
cool and rainy summer. The behavior 
of the dealers in the region was not 
unreasonable. 

Then, as though wishing to make 
amends for her unseasonable weather 
throughout the previous weeks, June 
came up with some scorchers late in 
the month. On Monday, the 28th, R. 
E. Strand, the company’s advertising 
manager, gave the word to The New 
York Times to publish on the follow- 
ing day the 232-line advertisement 
previously scheduled and held if 
readiness. On that same day a proof 
of the advertisement, with instruc 
tions to watch for it in the paper was 
sent to dealers, together with a folder 
on the fan’s various models, with 
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What's the “5th Cover’? It’s the Sunday newspaper that distributes THIS WEEK Magazine. Look at 
this distinguished list, and you'll know why “the 5th Cover makes a difference” to TWM’s advertisers. 


tr 


The Atlanta Journal The Dallas Morning News The Milwaukee Journal Rochester Democrat 
The Baltimore Sunday Sun Des Moines Sunday Minneapolis Sunday & Chronicle 
The Birmingham News Register Tribune St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 
The Detroit News New York Herald Tribune San Francisco Chronicle 

The Boston Herald : : ‘ ‘ 

3 : % The Indianapolis Star The Philadelphia Sunday The Spokane 
The Chicago Daily News Los Angeles Times Bulletin Spokesman-Review 
The Cincinnati Enquirer The Memphis The Pittsburgh Press The Washington 
Cleveland Plain Dealer Commercial Appeal Portland Oregon Journal Sunday Star 


*Week End Edition 


19> Million People . . 
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. in 8,928,291 Homes ... read THIS WEEK MAGAZINE 


ACB 
Research Reports Give 


on Obscure Dealerdom 
Activities 


@ Do you know ex- 
actly the extent and 
manner in which 
your dealers adver- 
tise your products? 


This dealer tie-in advertising is 
often the make-or-break for im- 
portant national schedules. It is 
practically impossible to get a 
coherent picture of it except by 
ACB Research Reports which 
| likewise keep you informed on 
competitivedealer’sadvertising. 


ACB reads every daily and Sun- 
day newspaper published in the 
U.S. every day, and gives youa 
tailor-made service to fit your 
specific requirements. 


Executives are invited to send 
for our catalog which outlines 
12 ACB Newspaper Research 


Services. 


Send for Catalog 


Gives details of 12 re- 
search services— covers 
wide range of subjects 

tells how to estimate 
cost —suggests many 
applications of informa- 
tion furnished—gives 
names of satisfied users. 


79 Madison Ave., NEW YORK (16) 
538 S. Clark St., CHICAGO (5) 
16 First Street, SAN FRANCISCO (5) 


illustrations and a consumer price-list. 
A postcard to make it easy to order 
was also enclosed. On that day, too, 
the last of the series of “Don’t Get 
Caught” postcards went out. Also, as 
luck would have it, that was the date 
of publication of the manufacturer’s 
first Life advertisement. 


Thermometers Oblige 


On June 29, the day the advertise- 
ment appeared, the temperature oblig- 
ingly rose to 92 degrees in New York 
a bad break for the populace, but 
a good one for Warren-Connolly and 
their dealers. Response to the adver- 
tisement was instantaneous and over- 
whelming. Following the recommen- 
dation, “Call (us) for Name of Your 
Nearest Dealer,” consumers called by 
the hundred. The company’s lines 
were swamped. Salesmen were sum- 
moned from their territories to come 
in and help man the phones. Every- 
one from office boy to top executives 
pitched in to take calls and write or- 
ders. Dealers also were frantically 
calling, trying to order. Many deal- 
ers came by truck, car or taxi to War- 
ren-Connolly to pick up fans, which 
they often took direct to consumers. 

When the weather bureau predicted 
that Wednesday would also be a 
sizzler, the firm notified The New 
York Times to repeat the 232-line ad- 
vertisement, so that the deluge of or- 
ders continued. As the day went by, a 
letter to dealers on a “Bulletin” sheet 
was prepared for mailing that night, 


informing them--that---two - populas 
models (a DC variety much in de. 
mand in the New York area, and 4 
16-inch pedestal model favored for 
industrial use) had been sold out. 

At the end of the third day, July 1, 
stocks of most models were completely 
sold out. The firm had sold 2,800 
units, amounting to about $126,000 in 
retail volume. 
pany, heeding a request of long stand- 
ing, had agreed to add six new lines 
to the office switchboard. Three weeks 
after the early peak period, sales are 
still holding up at a satisfactory rate, 
and. a season’s total of 10,350 units 
have been sold. 


It's in the Record 

The case history of the four-day 
period at the end of June and early 
July, when all telephones’ were 
snarled up and Warren-Connolly was 
selling its own fans and displays right 
off the floor, has been written into 
booklet form by The New York 
Times, with a reprint of the adver- 
tisement which started the jamboree. 

Selling a seasonal product, the de- 
mand for which depends upon the 
vagaries of the weather, can be a 
nerve-wracking ordeal, as Coney 
Island concessionaires will tell you. 
Warren-Connolly has shown that 
foresight and advance planning can 
in some instances reduce the element 
of risk and, given a few good breaks, 
convert the ordeal into a pleasant and 
profitable experience. 


HOT WEATHER RELEASE: Dealers 
were on the alert for this preset ad- 
vertisement in The New York Times. 
Released on the first sign of a scorch- 
ing hot day, it caught buyers’ eyes. 
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S are § BY 

rate, KELLOGG AND ASSOCIATES, SAN FRANCISCO 

units § 

: AREA STUDIED: San Francisco, Marin, CLASSIFICATION: Cereals, Cold 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, Alameda and Report 6 = 1948 (June) 
Contra Costa Counties From: May 3-29 

— SIZE OF SAMPLE: 100 STORES FOR: To: June 1-25 

early 

api AVG. UNITS % OF AVG. STOCK 
y Was § BRAND AND SIZE SOLD PER DISTRI- ON HAND 
right STORE BUTION PER STORE 
val TOTAL 560.9 382.9 
dver- § Betty Crocker Cereal Tray 7.1 54.0 4.8 
voree, Carnation (Alber's) Corn Flakes, 8 oz.* 6.2 35.0 5.4 
e de- Carnation (Alber's) Corn Flakes, 15 oz* 6.8 41.0 8.2 

1 the 

ty Cheerios, 7 oz.* 44.7 1.0 
et: Kellogg's All Bran, 10 oz. 9.9 7.5 
pee Kellogg's All Bran, 16 oz. 7.9 5.4 
that Kellogg's 40% Bran Flakes, 12 oz. 1.8 

y can | Kellogg's core Flakes 9 
ment 0 
reaks, 9 
it and § 8 

0 


Nabisco 
Nabisco 


Post. Cor 7.0 
Post Cort 12.4 
Post . 9.4 
Post 5.0 ‘ 4.2 
Post 18.0 88.0 15.8 
Post : Flakes, 8 oz. 10.0 64.0 7.4 
Post Grape Nut Flakes, 12 oz. 11.6 64.0 9.9 
Post Raisin Bran, 10 oz.* 7.9 42.0 3.8 
Post Tens* 7.6 62.0 5.8 
Quaker Muffets 9 3/5 oz. 5.4 34.0 5.35 
| Quaker Puffed Rice Sparkies, 4 5/8 oz.* 17.0 86.0 14.35 
a Quaker Puffed Wheat Sparkies, 4 oz.* 17.0 82.0 11.4 
= Shredded Ralston, 12 oz.* 15.7 77.0 12.2 
. Wheaties, 8 oz. 32.0 88.0 24.9 
& Wheaties, 12 oz. 18.3 65.0 9.5 
A elias 


a 5 
vw 
puis 


. THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER does not authorize the publication of any part of this report without written permission, and specifically 
prohibits the use of any of this material in the promotion of any product or company. 
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*Special deals, contests, premiums, etc. 
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"KBKI SELLS IN 
42 WONDERLAND* 
TOWNS!” said Alice 


“But I never heard of Skidmore or Freer 
or Orange Grove,” objected the Timebuyer. 
£ 
“Are you sure they’re towns?” 


“Of course I’m sure,” said Alice, “because 
local merchants in Skidmore and Freer and 
Orange Grove and 39 other towns and small 
cities in Wonderland have paid us good 
money for KBKI advertising since last No- 
vember. Those are the places where Wonder- 
land folks spend all that money they get for 
their cattle and oil and grain and cabbage. 
So of course those local merchants advertise 
on the station their customers listén to most.” 

*WONDERLAND: that rich collection of 


ranches, farms, oil fields and communities 


where KBKI is THE station. 


ALICE 
(é Wonderland) 
TEXAS 


Whether your product is penicillin or planes, for professional use or personal 


needs, the Doctor has the price to buy and the inclination to own. 


You can reach this lucrative market in one state or forty-two, from New England 
to the Pacific Coast, through the State Journal Group. Read for their local 


interest—respected for their professional prestige. 


One advertising contract does the job in as many Journals as you choose—one 
monthly statement, one piece of copy and one set of original plates per insertion. 


STATE 
JOURNAL 
GROUP 


34 Journals 
Covering 42 States 


ALABAMA, Journal of Med. 
Assn. of 

ARIZONA Medicine 

ARKANSAS Med. Society, jour- 


nal of 
sr mained State Med. jour- 
na 


DELAWARE Med. Journal 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Med. 
Annals of 

FLORIDA Med. Assn., Journal of 

SEEREN, Journal of Med. Assn. 
o 


HAWAII Med. Journal 

INDIANA State Med. Assn. Jour- 
nal of 

IOWA State Med. Soc. Journal of 


COOPERATIVE MEDICAL 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


of the American Medical Association 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


KANSAS Med. Soc., Journal of 
KENTUCKY Med. Journal 
— Med. Assn., Journal of 


e 

MICHIGAN State Med. Soc., 
Journal of 

MINNESOTA Medicine 

MISSOURI STATE Med. Assn., 
Journal of 

NEBRASKA State Med. Journal 

7 ENGLAND Journal of Med. 
(Mass., New Hamp.) 

~ JERSEY, Journal of Med. 


of 

NEW ORLEANS Med. and Sur- 
gical Journal 

NORTH CAROLINA Med. Journal 


NORTHWEST MEDICINE (Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho & 


) 
OHIO State Med. Journal 
OKLAHOMA State Med. Assn. 
Journal of 
PENNSYLVANIA Med. Journal 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN Med. Jour- 
nal (Colo., Utah, Wyo., New 


Mex., Mant.) 
SOUTH CAROLINA Med. Assn. 
Journal of 
SOUTH DAKOTA Journal of Med. 
TENNESSEE State Med. Assn., 


Journal of 
TEXAS STATE Journal of Ned. 
VIRGINIA Med. Monthly 
WEST VIRGINIA Med. 
WISCONSIN Med. Journal 
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Promotion 


Automobiles 


A total of 23,326 new passenge 
cars were sold in the Philadelphi; 
trading area during the first quarte 
of 1948. The Philadelphia Inquire 
offers a booklet which breaks dow, 
the sales of cars, by makes, in th! 
area ; it contains a score of statis. 
tics and facts, implemented by simpk§ 
diagrams and charts. Interesting: | 
The non-affiliated group of manufa./ 
turers (Austin, Kaiser-Frazer, Nash? 
etc.) sold over 500 more units thar! 
the Ford group. The newspaper will : 
supply you with copies. ; 


Beauty : 


Fawcett Women’s Group, whic 
keeps two fingers on the pulse of 
milady’s beauty, has another of is} 
excellent studies. This one is on Hair 
Preparations. Fawcett has a_ nove! 
way of choosing its respondents fo! 
its beauty studies. Some 1,500 women! 
readers are members of the Faweet) 
Women’s Group Beauty Forum) 
Their function is to act as field co| 
editors. These women, says Faweett, 
were selected from those writing to” 
the beauty editor and their distribu” 
tion parallels actual circulation. The’ 
study itself dips into everything from” 

“How often do you wash your hair” 
to “What shade do you tint it” 
Fawcett is at 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City. 


% 
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Worksheets—Newark 


The Newark Evening News ba 
issued its annual market worksheet.) 
This year, says the newspaper, it ha 
purchased more special data than 
ever before. To point up this special 
data, a star marks the new informs 
tion on the sheets. One (of theh 
sheets) contains Northern New Jer 
sey information with the ABC Cit 
Zone. The other is for the 60 cour 
ties of the country which account 
for about half of America’s buying 
power. Such statistics as population. 
families, effective buying income, ané 
sales in various categories are in- 
cluded. The newspaper is at 215 
Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


Prizes 


Running a sales contest? Need 4 
catalog of prizes? Then you'll be i 
terested in a large portfolio from 
Ross Coles & Co., Chicago. The 
illustrated prizes run the gamut from 
bedroom furniture to wrist watches: 
there’s a separate section whic 
breaks down prizes by points. 
makes running a contest painless. 
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Salesmen Carry Samples 
Weighing 50-100 Pounds? 


As told to Maxwell Riddle by 


ROBERT COOK 


Sales Promotion Manager, E. F. Hauserman Co. 


Suitcase samples are key sales aids for Hauserman port- 


As a major tool in its sales cam- 
paign, the E. F. Hauserman Co., 
Cleveland, is using suitcase samples 
of various types of wall partitions 
which can be taken apart and put to- 
gether in a matter of minutes. They 
are used by salesmen to give prospec- 
tive customers an actual example of 
the benefits of movable steel walls 
in building interiors. Because of their 
ingenuity, and their ease of assembly, 
prospective customers are as delighted 
with the models as fathers with their 
son’s model trains. 

Hauserman walls are, essentially, 
insulated steel partitions and door 
units which can be erected or re-ar- 
ranged in any desired combination to 
fit any requirements of space subdi- 
vision. They have simple, easily re- 
movable connections between panels, 
and to the walls and floors of the 
building. They can be dismantled 
and re-erected any number of times 
without damage. 


Can Be Soundproofed 


These partitions come in all-steeel 
sections, or in any desired combina- 
tion of glass and steel. They can be 
sound-proofed when desired. They 
can be ordered in any combination of 
60 standard colors, or in a wide range 
ot grained finishes. The finishes are 
baked on at the factory, so that 
Hauserman walls are completely fin- 
ished when delivered for erection. 

Because of the diversity of uses of 
movable steel walls, the Hauserman 
company operates in several fields. 
These are: architecture and engineer- 
ing; contracting; commercial, indus- 
trial, and governmetal buildings; 
schools and colleges; and hospitals, 
institutions, and medical buildings. 

It is obvious that the sales ap- 
proach must be somewhat different 
toward each prospect. But the suit- 
case sample tends to cause the pros- 
pect to ask for a demonstration. For 
instance, the architect sees in it the 
embodiment of a dream—the dream 
of a completely flexible interior. He 
recognizes the advantage of walls 
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‘ able steel walls, particularly in opening up new territories. 


that will not crack, which can be 
washed down, and which can be re- 
wired without smashing into them. 
The industrialist recognizes im- 
mediately that these exact sample 
walls mean that he can re-subdivide 
his space as technological improve- 
ments and production require. 
Hospital men see the steel parti- 
tion’s sanitary features. They note 
that the suitcase sample walls can be 
taken apart quietly, and they recog- 
nize the advantage of this type of 
wall in converting a ward into 
private rooms, or vice versa. 


“Walls in Stock" 


Even the contractor is impressed 
with the suitcase sample. For him, 
it means “walls in stock.” He’s inter- 
ested in whether or not he can get 
his job done on time, and Hauserman 
walls show him that he can. 

As can be imagined, it is not easy 
to get new salesmen, or even some 
of the experienced ones, to carry 
sample cases weighing 50 to 100 
pounds about with them. But even- 
tually, most Hauserman salesmen 
make sales which could not have been 
made without their suitcase samples. 

Of course, we do not rely upon the 
suitcase samples alone. Salesmen are 
equipped with complete catalogs, and 
with albums of pictures showing our 
installations in factories, such as 
Cadillac, General Electric, and in 
buildings such as the Empire State 
Building and Rockefeller Center. 

In 90% of the cases, the man with 
the suitcase sample is an engineer or 
architect. The customer knows that 
the man with the sample will do 
more than “sell” him. He’ll measure 
the floor area to be partitioned, make 
suggestions as to the most economical 
layout, apply the standards which 
give the maximum flexibility. 

It is the suitcase sample which en- 
ables the customer to visualize the 
construction and details of the 
Hauserman product in a competitive 
field where pictures alone cannot tell 
the whole story. 


with clear 
high Fidelity 
&, _Static-less 
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=a 
20,000 WATT 
FM BROADCASTING 


WMBD advertisers can now reach 
more homes with FM sets in rich, 
prosperous Peoriarea than ever 


before. WMBD now gives the EX- 
TRA coverage of full power full 
time FM .. . full duplication of all 
AM programming. A bonus to adver- 
tisers at no added cost and a PLUS 
service to the many thousands in 
Peoriarea with FM sets. 


New Facilities 


For AM and FM. New power... 
new transmitter . . . new location! 
Result: 20% more daytime AM 
coverage; 100% more nighttime 
coverage. To be announced soon. 


Advertiser 


Bonuses 


REMEMBER — WMBD in all 
cases gives network advertisers a 
bigger Hooper than the national 
ratings .. . gives a bigger share of 
the audience than all other Peoria 
stations combined. 


WMBD 


PEORIA 
CBS Affiliate « 5000 Watts | 
Free & Peters, Inc., Nat'l. Reps. 


Should Agencies Produce 
More than Copy for Clients? 


BY STUART D. COWAN, JR., 


Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 


Can agencies provide "extra" services and still live on 
their 15°, commissions? This is the nub of a lively dispute 
along ad alley. Mr. Cowan suggests better agency cost 


accounting, not less service, is way out of profit dilemma. 


Walter Weir, well known adver- 
tising man with a record of success- 
ful agency experience, ‘stated recently 
that “. . . the creation of effective 
“copy and layout treatment and the 
selection of appropriate media would 
seem enough to demand of any 
agency.” 

Mr. Weir views with alarm the 
number of “extra” services rendered 
by many agencies and believes that 
they in large part account for the 
“ever-dwindling agency net” which 
was skyrocketed to prominence sev- 
eral months ago courtesy of Ray Vir 
Den, president of Lennen & 
Mitchell. 

He points out the importance of 


effective product, sales and merchan- 
dising plans but considers that they 
are the advertiser's responsibility— 
not the agency’s. 

The extra services rendered by 
agencies also interfere seriously with 
the creation of effective selling copy, 
Mr. Weir believes. 

This is an interesting viewpoint 
but it seems to leave the subject, like 
Mohammed’s coffin, hovering half- 
way between heaven and hell. Adver- 
tising men have long agreed that an 
agency's job is to sell the client’s 
product or service. And probably a 
majority of them would agree that 
in many cases something more than 
incisive, hard-hitting advertising copy 


“Now, what would I want with a Toni Permanent?” 
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per se is therefore needed to achiey 
this objective. 

Here is an actual case history; 4 
manufacturer of a men’s specialty) 
item boosted his $150,000 appropri: 
tion to $300,000 for the following! 
year. The agency made a comprehen.| 
sive study of the company’s sal«! 
problems, market by market, an) 
concluded that the 12 salesmen em. 
ployed were not sufficient to cover 
the market properly. The agency fe; 
that the increased advertising woul 
be largely a waste of money. For this 
reason, the agency recommended hir- 
ing 18 new salesmen and advised ; 
cut of $100,000 in the proposed ap 
propriation. Result: The vear ended 
with a sales increase of 252%. 

Thorough market analysis and) 
sound sales counsel paid off hand-| 
somely for this manufacturer. | 

There are many factors other than] 
advertising copy that determine the} 
selling results of any campaign. And! 
no reputable advertising agent would! 
spend a manufacturer’s hard-earned | 
dollars on what he secretly thought | 
to be a hopeless selling proposition | 
due, perhaps, to one or more factors} 
not directly in the agency’s province. | 

While not all advertisers need or 
want sales merchandising assistance 
from their agencies, the fact remains 
that a number of advertisers do. | 
Many of the greatest sales succes 
stories did not result from splendid 
copy alone. 

It is an indisputable fact that a 
number of experienced agencies, large | 
and small, are helping their clients | 
increase sales by working on the 
manufacturer’s entire selling problem 
and not just one isolated segment. 

Here are a few factors that maj 
determine the sales results of the 
sharpest, best-honed advertising copy: 


1. The merit of the product orf 
service 

2. Does it fill a real need? 
3. Wholesale price 
4. Retail price 
5. Value 
6. Packaging : 
7. Display ; 
8. Competition 
9. Distribution 
10. Sampling 
11. Sales policies 
12. Direct mail , 
13. Dealer relations 
14. Reputation of manufacturer 
15. Organization of sales depart- 
ment—quotas, territories, compensa 
tion, etc. 


The best advertising copy in the 
world has little chance of producing 
sustained, healthy sales if one o 
more of these and other similar fac 
tors are “wrong” or are not care 
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1. Ande THE MORE SUCCESSFUL the business, the greater 


would the competition. This is age-old economic law. 
earned 


It applies to stations. But never has it been as 
nought 
Osition | 


easy for leaders to crack as it is today. The kind 
factors of selling and programming strategy which has 
rvinee. | kept WOR’s popularity at the top of the tube 
aed year after year is not necessarily the kind that 
sai will keep it there forever. WOR is keenly 
rs do, aware of this. 


SUCCESS Always a leader in news and news analysis, 


lendid ; ‘ ; 

. WOR is now devoting more time, care and } 
that a man-hours to this vital commodity in this elec- 
, large | tion year. WOR’s duty, too, is variety. Comedy * 


— | and the light touch are getting no less atten- 

coblem tion. Nor is the pleasant gabble about shops, 

nt. sports and life as it is lived. Here, too, one will 

Pap hear the voice of a gay satirist, music—from 

rf the : 

copy’ Stravinsky to Shaw—and . . . oh, a thousand 

me things. 

IC ' , 

, We believe that this awareness of change 
and quick adaptability has been a vital part of 
WOR’s leadership for more than 25 years. We 
know that it has created miracles for adver- 
tisers and their agents. We have proven that 
34,057,161 people in 420 counties in 18 states 
revel in it. Well, gentlemen, just don’t sit there 
staring; this powerful thing called WOR can 
work wonders for you, at an absurdly low cost. 

{ Our address is WOR, at 1440 Broadway, in 

gl New York. 
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fully studied and properly evaluated. 
No experienced advertiser will make 
his advertising copy a whipping boy 
without first making sure that the 
other parts in the machine are func- 
tioning with maximum effectiveness. 
The finest automobile motor will 
buck, cough and jerk to a stop if the 
distributor is out of adjustment. And 
the most thorough, expensive valve 
and carbon job won’t make it run 
right. 


Operate at a Loss? 


How about Mr. Weir’s contention 
that rendering sales and merchandis- 
ing assistance tends to force the 
agency to operate at a loss and pro- 
duce poor space and radio copy? 

This is at least debatable. And if 
it is true, then the fault would ap- 
pear to be that of the agency for 
continuing to work on an account 
_that is not yielding a fair profit, or 
something approaching a fair profit. 

Most businessmen are fair-minded. 
They make a profit, and they expect 
their agencies to make a profit. 

Several months ago the client of 
one agency told his account execu- 
tive, for the third time in nine 
months, ‘Now you're sure that you 
fellows are making a profit on our 
account? Because if you're not, I 
want you to tell me and we'll do 
something about it.” 

This man realizes what every ex- 
perienced businessman knows: that 
his agency is entitled to a fair profit, 
that if it is not making one his ad- 
vertising may suffer. A question of 
not being penny wise and pound 
foolish. 

Mr. Weir also mentions the fact 
that agencies render many additional 
services “never contemplated when 
the 15% basis of remuneration was 
first established.” 

This, of course, is correct. The 
15% commission system came into 
being back around the time of the 
Civil War, and was paid not to the 
counterpart of the present-day agency, 
but to brokers of advertising space— 


a regular commission for selling 
white space to an advertiser. Since 


then the picture has changed com- 
pletely—agencies are no longer sellers 
of space. 

It is true that in many cases the 
15% commission does not compen- 
sate the agency for services rendered. 
Recognizing this, most agencies 
charge fees on small accounts to cover 
costs and yield a small profit. Other 
agencies charge fees for special serv- 
ices which both agency and adver- 
tiser do not consider covered by the 
commissions or by other fees. And, 
in certain cases, some large agencies 
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either furnish or subscribe to services 
for the advertiser because the adver- 
tiser believes—or knows—that the 
agency can afford to do so without 
sacrificing its profit. 

There are, of course, selling activ- 
ities that do not pay any 15% com- 
mission, which are important to the 
client and the success of his business. 
These activities assume particular im- 
portance today as business advances 
further in the inevitable cycle from 
a sellers’ market to a buyers’ market. 
And they will be of still greater im- 
portance in six months than they are 
today. 

Mr. Weir goes on to say that 
“when it (the agency) attempts to 
produce in volume, the result is the 
same as when any craft attempts to 
produce in volume—quality notice- 
ably suffers.” 

Certainly there is room for discus- 
sion on this point, from an economic 
viewpoint as well as from that of 
agency and advertiser. It would be 
interesting to know where America 
would stand today were it not for 
mass production. J. Walter Thomp- 
son turns out some pretty good ad- 
vertising, and General Motors manu- 


LET THEM SEE SO YOU CAN SELL: 


dishwasher, 


prospects to see the washing action without lifting the top. Ralph 
C. Cameron (above), manager of the electric sink and cabinet divi- 


sion, Hotpoint, Inc., calls it ‘ 


used by Hotpoint dealers as a demonstrator, 


factures acceptable automobiles. 

Advertisers need sensible, factual 
hard-selling copy today as never bk. 
fore. And they’ll need it even mor 
in the months ahead. Many of teal 
need and want sound sales and mer.) 
chandising assistance from capable, § 
experienced agencies. And _ they'll} 
need this more in the months ahead! 

Agencies should help to sell th? 
client’s product or service with 
every tool at their command. But, to! 
do this effectively and at a profit 
agencies must see that they get paid | 
in direct proportion to the type and! 
amount of work they perform. No! 
sensible, fair-minded — advertiser] 
wants to see his agency dip into red 
figures on his account, for he knows} 
that it is his company and his sale 
that may suffer ultimately. 

The answer seems to be better cos 
accounting and management on the 
part of agencies, followed by open, 
honest discussions with advertisers} 
who have been made familiar with} 
the problems faced by agencies. i 

The advertising agency busines | 
has come a long way in the past 25} 
years ; it will undoubtedly go a long 
way in the next 25. 
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‘Demonstrate to Educate!” 
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— Ves, a “looking glass” that shows 
mn the the reader what he most wants to 
open,|  see—a “looking glass” that mirrors 


“ric 7 
TUS | the local scene. 
) with | 
, ' No “Wonder-land,” but eight 
usiness : x 
at a “Wonder-media” in the form of 


a long) eight magazines each tailor-edited 
| ss 
_ for its own readers. 


Why go to all this trouble? Be- 
cause we believe that people are 
just naturally interested most in 
persons, places and events that are 
closest to them; and because we 
believe it is worthwhile to us and 
to you the advertiser to give them 
what they want: pictures, stories 
and articles centering around the 
reader’s own hometown and state. 


Result? Leadership in readership 
... and a sound advertising buy. 


Locally Edited for READER PARTICIPATION 


“ee This definition of “Reader Parti- Atlanta Journal 
cipation’’ is from an address by \ 
Charles E. Branham at the N.A.E. Columbus Dispatch 
convention, June, 1948. A copy of the / \ 
wnlete addeess is yours for the asking. Houston Chronicle | 
ite j ; isvill 
“ ee Indianapolis Star | | 
iret further information about the Louisville Courier-Journal | 
; ocally Edited Gravure Magazines and 
tic — _imatkers contact any of the —~— The Nashville Tennessean 
tatives: Branham Company, Jann 
= . Kelley, John Budd Company, ‘ Kelly. New Orleans Times-Picayune-States | 
ompany, "Mara & rmsbee, 
“a |  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company. San Antonio Express | 
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A complete sales kit which includes 
everything formerly contained in four 
manuals—and more—has been intro- 
duced by Dodge Division, Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit, for use by salesmen 
of its “Job-Rated” trucks. 

Planned by L. F. Van Nortwick, 


director of truck sales, and prepared 
by Ross Roy, Inc., this new sales tool 
is designed to provide all of the in- 
concerning 


formation needed the 


ptt ya-128 * 
DUAL 


tect 


hundreds of models of Dodge “Job- 
Rated” trucks in one compact package. 

The kit consists of a sales manual, 
specifications, body types, colors, com- 
parisons, design advantages, special 
bodies and equipment, tire informa- 
tion, accessories, and other informa- 
tion needed by the truck salesman, all 
in one 3-ring, loose-leaf assembly 
carried in a zipper-type leather case. 
When all sections have been com- 


FINGER TIP CONTROL: Dodge truck's single volume re- 
places four bulky ones. It's indexed for instant reference to 
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any one of 148 truck models. Manual contains 500 pages, is 


in leather zipper case, || x 14 inches, handy brief-case size. 
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The Sales Manual Dodge Truck 
Salesmen Don't Forget to Use 


pleted, the manual will contain ap- 
proximately 500 pages. It was bound 
by The Burkhardt Co., Detroit. 

Designed to provide all informa- 
tion required by salesmen and de- 
sired by truck prospects, the manual 
is intended to be studied by the 
former and placed before the latter. 
When open, it lies flat on the pros 
pect’s desk. Dividers with tab index 
make ready reference a fact. 

This one manual replaces four 
smaller ones which were in use last 
year and provides much additional 
information which previously was not 
available. The salesman had to carr) 
a brief case to contain them, and the 
chances of his forgetting to carry one 
or more of them with him, and of 
leaving them on a prospect’s desk, 
were considerable. 

The new kit is 14 x 11 inches, 
about the size of most brief cases. 


DOUBLE DUTY: Salesman find their new 
sales manual a valuable sales training 
tool and a ready-reference sales aid. 
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(Rock Island - Moline - E. Moline, Ill. - Davenport, la.) 
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Here’s the Latest Quad-City Hooper 


DECEMBER - APRIL 
(Share of Audience) 


Lead 


(Weekdays) WHBFE | ie ae Station Station 


Mornings 54.2 19.8 6.7 2.9 3.8 


|} | 
/ Afternoons 33.8 23.4 14.0 9.4 3.2 
/ ‘ | 
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Les Johnson, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. 
Affiliate of Rock Island Argus 


Hay Kevin 


RADIO STATION REPRESENTATIVE 
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—how different in the great and rich Los Angeles | 
A.B.C. City and Retail Trading Zones which have over 70 per cent 
of all the people and money in Southern California— where the 


Herald-Express has thousands more readers than any other daily. 


A proven medium! 


Die Lo Urageles 
ie HERALD-EXPRESS 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 


/ € 
CULATION IN THE ™ 
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Designing 
To Sell 
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» SHERLOCK HOLMES SCHOOL BAGS: Novel feature is a hidden 
: pocket. It can be used for carrying money, club identification cards 
and other papers. Cartoon hang tag gives instructions for locat- 
ing secret pocket, Made by Aristocratic Leather Products, Inc. 


’ 


LIGHTING FIXTURE CARTON: Telescope box was 
selected by Sylvania Electric Products Inc. for its new 


POKER CHIP SET: It counts chips quickly and fluorescent fixtures. It is in two shades of soft blue. 
accurately, both when removed from or placed in 
the rack. Case is plastic. Count-rite Corp. product. DE LUXE WALLET: Combination pocket secretary 


and billfold has a variety of compartments, calen- 
dar, memo pad. Manufactured by Buxton, Inc. 


CORN HOLDERS: The handles are of duralumin, hand- 
polished for a lasting tarnish-proof finish. The double prongs 


which hold the steaming corn securely are of stainless steel. 
The holders are light in weight. Created by Kirsten Pipe Co. 


‘in the Delta country of Mississippi 


whe re C otto 


The hard-working Deans earn royal return 


in good living with good farming 


believe in being partners . . . with their sons, 
people they work with, their businéss associates ar 
above all, their land. 
The Deans’ good living is an earned return. The 
, have worked out their success with vision, plannit 
SON CAMERON and ex-teacher wife 


persistence and fair play . . . with good farming. 
Evelyn check blueprints of new home. 


Cameron manages a 1388-acre tract has paid off handsomely in education and careers 
and acts as general trouble shooter. their sons, comfortable homes, mortgage-free lands 


; and best of all, in the satisfaction and securit 
, eke a new day in the Old South wherever fam- : y 


re , accomplishment. 
ilies like the Deans are farming. 


In 1905, Homer and Mrs. Dean started with a The Deans are a Country Gentleman family whov 


whopping debt and a mortgage on their home. Now, full story appears in the September issue. It iso 


with their sons and the co-owners, they manage over of the Good Farming-Good Living series—th 


10,000 acres—with half the land in cotton. human, heart-warming, true pictures of farm lif 


They have built their big plantations—and they read regularly by millions of The Best Peoplei 
) & | ) fu y oy 
run them—with the closest kind of teamwork. They The Country. 
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Pe ae , SS also finds time to play golf with his wife. The 
PLANTING some 5700 acres to long staple cotton is big interest Dean clan is well fixed for transportation. The 


in life for all the Deans. Their 100 machines include 44 tractors, women sometimes drive as far as Memphis and 
mechanical cotton picker. Other crops: alfalfa, oats, milo, corn. New Orleans on shopping expeditions. 


Tha bei people in The Courts 
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UREBRED DUROC JERSEYS are a 
vecialty with Cameron. He encourages 
H boys and girls to raise them. A gradu- 
e of Washington and Lee University, 
ameron is sold on plantation life. 


urn to Country Gentleman 


for Better Farming, 


Better Living 
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ATTRACTIVELY DECORATED living 


room, big enough for all the Deans and 


their friends, includes grand 
Dean families have recor 
large record-libraries. 
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viano. Younger 
players and 
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THE HOMER DEANS’ HOUSE has 
grown as they prospered, now has I1 
rooms, 2 baths. Newest appliance is an 
18 cu. ft. zero freeze. The John Marions 
live nearby in modern brick bungalow. 


2,300,000 circulation 
concentrated among 
the “top-half” farm 
families who receive 
90% of the nation’s 


entire farm income. 
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The Philippines: How Promising 
As a Market for U. S. Goods ?” 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


Answer: The Islands need both consumer and industrial 


goods, and they have the dollars to pay for them. This 


article discusses some of the in's and out's of the market 


that sellers should understand before they approach it. 


What have the Philippines to offer 
to United States businessmen, im- 
mediately and over the long pull ? 

This question is being asked wher- 
ever manufacturers and __ those 
handling their goods are looking to- 
ward export markets. Some of the 
larger world traders, present or po- 
tential, are sending their export man- 
agers to Manila to seek an answer. 
Others are making second-hand in- 
quiries. Eastern businessmen are be- 
ginning to visualize the Philippines 
as a possible stepping stone to China, 
the Dutch East Indies, French Indo- 
China, Siam, Japan, and other Far 
Eastern points. 

Businessmen who have studied the 
factors involved and surveyed scenes 
of potential export operations appear 
to be agreed on two points: Taking 
the long view, the Far East as an 
export market offers United States 
business one of the best potentials of 
any area in the world, and the 
Philippine Islands is the logical way- 
point for developing this trade. In 
addition, the Philippines is itself the 
biggest immediate market for a wide 
variety of United States goods in 
that geographical region. Its facilities 
for doing business far surpass those 
of any other of the Far Eastern 
countries. Its roads, communications, 
air facilities are modern. On the psy- 
chological side, there are strong ties 
between the United States and the 
Philippines. 

One thing that is worrying Ameri- 
can businessmen is what appears to be 
an increasing nationalistic sentiment 


*Based on interviews with businessmen 
in close touch with the Philippine Islands 
and points east, or recently returned from 
there—including Nicholas Cline, Philip- 
pines Advertising Associates; Ray Boyd, 
export manager, Permanente Products 
Co.; H. Alvarez, export manager, Golden 
State Milk Co. (formerly with the Ex- 
port Division of Libby, McNeill & Libby), 
and others. 
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—the ‘Philippine-for-the- Filipinos” 
movement. It cannot be discounted. 
In spite of it, however, businessmen 
in the export field, who have weighed 
the situation carefully, still describe 
the Philippines as “the one bright 
spot” in the current picture relating 
to trade in the Far East. 

The Filipinos are anxious to re- 
habilitate themselves and are taking 
determined steps in that direction. 
The need for re-building, now that 
it is under way, offers opportunities 
for manufacturers. The Government 
is taking what Ray Boyd calls “tre- 


mendous steps” toward industrializing 
the country, thereby increasing de. 
mand for basic industrial products 
in addition to consumer goods which 
are already in demand. 

The fact that in this industrial 
process the Government is entering 
business to a considerable extent is 
causing some apprehension among 
United States sellers. In an American 
journal of commerce a statement re- 
cently appeared that American capi- 
tal had some reservations about in- 


+ 
| 


vesting in the Philippines, suspecting F 


that Filipinos might be paying only 
lip service to individual initiative and 
free enterprise. The view was based 
on the observed tendency of the Gov- 
ernment to enter lucrative phases of 
private business. 

A gentle but pointed chide was 
also administered recently by Frank 
A. Waring, chairman of the United 
States - Philippines War Damage 
Commission, over the Philippine Gov- 
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New St. Paul Analysis Shows 
Brand Changes in Past Year 


NEW REPORT COVERS: 
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Briefing the highlights of the 1948 St. 
Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press Consumer 
Analysis: 1. Area Covered—St. Paul A. 
B. C. City Zone; 2. Methods Used— 
Questionnaires to families selected at 
random within homegeneous area; 3. 
Store Check—Correlates consumer data 
with grocery. and drug distribution by 
brands; 4. Number of Families in Area 
— 105,126; 5. Total Population—420,492; 
6. Number of Families Covered by Sur- 
vey—3,000; 7. Proportion of Sample to 
Family Population—2.9%; 8. Date of 
Questionnaire Returns—February 13 to 
March 2, 1948. 


COPIES OF REPORT 
FREE ON REQUEST! 


The details outlined on this page add up 
to a must for any advertiser or adver- 
tising agency interested in the powerful 
St. Paul market area. Send for your 
copy of the 1948 Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
Consumer Analysis today. Use your 
business letterhead and write Ridder- 
Johns, Incorporated, 342 Madison ave., 
New York; Wrigley Building, Chicago; 
Penobscot Building, Detroit; Wesley 
Temple Building, Minneapolis, or Nation- 
al Advertising Dept., ST. PAUL DIS-- 


PATCH - PIONEER PRESS, St. Paul 1, 
inn, 


The 1948 St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press Consumer Anal- 
ysis, second annual brand survey of the St. Paul City Zone as 
defined by the Audit Bureau of Circulation, provides manu- 
facturers and distributors with a new and three-dimensional 
panorama of the St. Paul market. This detailed analytical 
survey not only indicates brand preferences and shopping 
habits of housewives in the St. Paul area but in many in- 
stances indicates merchandise available in grcecery and drug 
stores in the St. Paul Zone. To advertisers and their adver- 
tising agencies, the value of the 1948 Ccnsumer Analysis is 
three-fold: 1. It gives a clear picture of your position in the 
St. Paul market; 2. It can be compared with the 1947 St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press Consumer Analysis and with future 
studies to show brand changes and other comparative factors; 
3. It can be compared with similar consumer surveys con- 
ducted by newspapers in other key cities. 


1,523 Brands Studied in 
Seven Product Classifications 


Your product and 1,522 others | shopping habits and other sig- 


are subjected to a thorough and 
scientific microscopic study in 
the new 154-page fact-filled 1948 
edition of the St. Paul Consumer 


nificant data relating to focds’ 
soaps, toiletries, beverages, hom 
equipment, automotive produ, 
and general buying habits shoulda 


Analysis. The information it | prove invaluable in your 1949 
contains on consumer prefer- | campaign planning with refer- 
ence, merchandise availability, | ence to the St. Paul Market. 


N.A.E.A. Research Committee 
Approves Consumer Analysis Method 


The scientific methods used in securing the important market 
information available in the 1948 St. Paul survey could have no 
more careful scrutiny than that indicated in the following letter 
from Vergil Reed, chairman, Advisory Committee on Research to 
the N. A. E. A., addressed June 16, 1948, to John F. Lewis, Adver- 
tising Director, ST. PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS: “Dear 
Mr. Lewis: The plan and sampling methods of’ your St. Paul Con- 
sumer Analysis have been inspected and if the survey is carried 
cut accordingly, it should result in accuracy and dependability well 
within bounds of practical needs.” 


Survey Checks Family 


Composition, 


Rental Groups and Occupations 


The detailed picture of Mr. and 
Mrs. St. Paul shopper, as reflect- 
ed in the 1948 survey, also gives 
the advertising buyer a close-up 
on such pertinent facts as the 
following: 1. Family composi- 
tion, age and number; 2. Rental 
group. break-downs, including 
number and age of persons in 
St. Paul families by rental 
groups as well as buyers by rent- 


St. Paul 


al groups classified under each 
prcduct surveyed; 3. Analysis of 
St. Paul buyers by major occu- 
pation of head of house. 

The latter plus the telephone 
check provide an_ interesting 
cross-check on the validity and 
reliability of the entire 1948 ‘sur- 
vey since they compare favor- 
ably with known characteristics 
established by other sources, 
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ernment radio. Since the Commission 
has some $150,000,000 to spend dur- 
ing the fiscal year, it may be antici- 
pated that Filipinos listened when 
Mr. Waring warned that American 
capital “is not unlimited and natural- 
ly will go where the climate is most 
favorable and where it feels itself to 
be most welcome.” 


U. S. Has Inside Track 


Actually, it would appear that 
United States goods will have the 
inside track for the next 24 years and 
preferential treatment fairly assured 
after that (insofar as competing for- 
eign interests are concerned, at least). 
The Bell Act should give American 
businessmen an opportunity to estab- 
lish firm roots in the Islands during 
the coming decade and a half, since 
it promises them equal treatment with 
Philippine industry. Under its pro- 
visions, United States goods go into 
the Islands duty free for eight years 
from the passage of the Act. For 16 
years thereafter a graduated tariff 
will be in effect on goods from this 
country. At the end of 24 years the 
Philippine and United States Govern- 
ments will have an opportunity to 


enter into ‘“‘most favored nation” 
agreements. Foreign- made goods 
other than those from the United 


States, therefore, have a tariff handi- 
cap for a quarter of a century to 
come, and it is safe to say that United 
States businessmen doing business in 
the Islands will find their main com- 
petition in other American goods— 
unless, of course, the Philippine Gov- 
ernment itself becomes a competitor. 

The one big fact that makes the 
Islands a tempting immediate market 
for United States goods is that the 
country (unlike other potential 
world markets) has a good supply of 
dollars. —The main reasons for this 
wealth are: 

1. Large numbers of American 
troops stationed there during the war. 

2. Substantial amounts of money 
now beginning to be furnished by the 
United States in payment for war 
damages sustained. 

3. Large export sales of copra and 
increasing sales of hemp, sugar, gold 
and chrome as agricultural lands and 
mines are rehabilitated. 

4. Free entry for its export prod- 
ucts to the United States. 

5. RFC loan made by us to the 
Philippines. 

This plentiful supply of dollars 
places the Filipinos in a position to 
buy substantial amounts of American 
commodities. However, there is one 
limiting factor to be considered: To 
prevent a too-rapid drain of dollars 
from the Islands, the Government is 


| now debating whether to set up con- 


trols on importation of luxury item 

ese are most likely to take th 
form of additional taxes on such . 
ticles as automobiles, refrigeratos 
and a wide range of other electric, 
products. Businessmen in touch with 
the Philippines have little doubt by 
that the proposed legislation will 
enacted in some form. They also bk. 
lieve that it will lead ultimately 
loss of revenue for the Governmen: 
since consumption of the taxed items 


will decrease. It may also retard im. : 
provement in the standard of living 


But, there are ample opportunities fo; 
a wide range of commodities. 


Nicholas Cline, Philippines Adver. 


tising ~ Associates, who 
offices in Manila and San Francisco, 
after spending a year in the Islands 
returned a few weeks ago with the 
conviction that, compared with th 
early part of 1947, trade has settled 
into normal channels. The post-war 
buying and 


maintains © 


selling honeymoon if 


over. For instance, Mr. Cline com? 
ments, up to last fall prices for many § 
goods were so high in Manila tha? 
an exporter could buy from a jobber#) 
and sell at a profit. Now prices have} 
become adjusted to the extent that) 
most goods are coming into the coun! 


try direct from the manufacturer and 
are being sold through his legitimate 
distributors or agents. 


Chinese Use Our Goods 


It is worth taking into account 
that while Filipinos constitute the 
largest group at the retail end, 
Chinese probably are the largest 
wholesalers and importers of Ameri 
can goods. These Chinese usually are 
Philippine citizens. Their importing 
and wholesaling activities constitute 
one of the major channels for dis 
tribution of consumer goods. 

Most American manufacturers 
now in the Philippines sell through 
exclusive distributors or represents 
tives, but there are quite a substan 
tial number of companies that mail 
tain branches there. Generally, thes 
branches are separate corporate enti 
ties which for tax or other reasons 
incorporate as Filipino companies but 
have affiliation with the parent or 
ganization. Examples are Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Squibb Interne 
tional, and United States Rubber Co. 

The Ford Co. has an interesting 
setup, selling through distributorships 
which are companies made up 2 
private local capital. Ford is unique 
among automobile manufacturers if 
that distributors are in main citié 
throughout the Islands, with a Ford 
office located in Manila to facilitate 
relations with dealers and to supply 
aid in selling and servicing. Howevél, 
most American goods marketed ™ 
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the Islands are handled on the exclu- 
sive territorial franchise basis, the 
distributors or agents being as a rule 
Filipino, Chinese, or American, with 
a few Swiss firms. There is a good 
choice of experienced manufacturers’ 


) representatives and agents, and wise 


manufacturers with hopes for that 


} market are advised to seek such 


agents rather than immediately to 


.) open offices of their own—unless they 
= are prepared to spend a formidable 


amount of money. Later, they can 


») decide if the latter course will pay 


them. 


Consumer Goods Needed 


Experienced Philippine hands con- 
sider that the consumer goods field 
offers the larger possibility, although 


' industrial commodities are also much 


needed. Domestic industries have not 
been rehabilitated to any important 
extent. Food, in particular, finds a 
waiting market. For instance, H. 
Alvarez, export manager for the 
Golden State Co., Ltd., San Fran- 
cisco, reports that the Islands offers 
a good outlet for processed dairy 
foods, canned goods and quality 
processed meats in particular. ‘The 
Philippines has no milk supply of its 
own, nor is it producing enough other 
foods to be self-sustaining and it will 
be years before it can do so. Fili- 
pinos already have become familiar 
with American eating habits and, as 
their buying power increases they will 
make good customers for many food 
items. 

Articles used for personal enhance- 
ment are big items of consumption, 
attested by the toiletries goods manu- 
facturers doing business in the Islands. 

While consumer goods have the 
readiest markets, there is a great 
scarcity, as in the United States, of 
goods used in construction, building 
materials, machinery, and __ tools. 
Many heavy industries doing business 
there have representatives in Manila 
dating back to pre-war days, but 
their allotments to the Islands con- 
tinue to be rather limited. For in- 
stance, Permanente Products Co., 
selling aluminum sheet, particularly 
roofing sheet, in those parts (handling 
all sales through exporters in the 
U. S.), says that export allocations 
have been severely curtailed recently 
because of the current metal shortage 
in this country. This holds good for 
other manufacturers making products 
with metals and other scarce raw 
materials, 

It should be borne in mind that 

ilipinos are cosmopolitan in their 
tastes and background. ‘They have 
been accustomed to buying in world 
markets and, despite the preponder- 
ance of United States goods and the 
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The new Survey of Buying Power by 


Sales Management puts New York 
City’s 1948 population at 7,871,100, or 
2,203,200 families with average Net 
Effective Buying Income of $5,732. 
Of all New York’s millions... 
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privileges enjoyed by their exporters, 
competition from other countries does 
exist in some fields. For example: 
Switzerland is sending textiles; 
France’s perfumes and toiletries have 
a great acceptance and prestige; Bel- 
gium’s glass tile and wallboard are 
finding am eager market among build- 
ers, as are similar construction ma- 
terials from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Swedish matches are in demand, 
although matches from Hong Kong 
and Macoa (Chinese made) are well 
established. 

In addition to free trade, there 


are a number of advantages United 
States businessmen may count on 
when evaluating the Philippines as a 
market. An important one is that the 
peso is tied to the dollar at the rate 
of two pesos to one dollar, thereby 
affording a relatively equal dollar 
market with only slight exchange 
fluctuation. 

For Americans who do not enjoy 
learning other people’s languages or 
who lack time for it, there is the ad- 
vantage that for more than 40 years 
English has been taught in the schools 
and nearly all Filipinos speak our 
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language, literally, if not figuratively, 

Another advantage is that United 
States-made goods have been in the 
Islands markets for a long time and 
a healthy acceptance for them has 
been built up over the years. Whether 
or not the people’s liking for us js 
unqualified, they do like what we 
make and that may turn out to be 
half the marketing battle if we use 
tact in our sales approaches. 

The chief disadvantages to be 
taken into consideration when evalu- 
ating the Philippine market in terms 
of United States selling practices 
hinge on differences in custom, the 
somewhat unsettled political situation, 
and difficulties inherent in transition 
from dependency to nationhood. 


On-The-Spot Advice Valuable 


Instability of some of the laws 
affecting commerce must be_ taken 
into consideration. Manufacturers 
who contemplate opening up trade 
relations in the Islands would do well 
to have someone on the spot to advise 
them in advance of regulations and 
legislation, current and __ pending, 
which may affect their businesses. 

Among lesser irritations, the preva- 
lent palm greasing is something that 
bothers U. S. businessmen newly 
doing business with Filipinos. It is 
found particularly among officials at 
all levels. It’s a custom. however, 
of the country, and those bent on 
doing business there learn to take it 
in their stride. 

The high cost of living has been 
a discouraging factor for those wish 
ing to do business on the spot, but 
men recently returned from. the 
Philippines report that prices are 
slowly but surely coming down to 
reasonable levels and normal trad- 
ing practices are being re-established. 

While there are some large and 
well appointed stores in all types of 
business, one does not find large de- 
partment stores and super markets 
such as we have in the United States. 
In the drug and grocery trades, par 
ticularly, much of the retailing 
done through “tiendas” which are not 
much more than shacks or lean-tos 
with small stocks. Even in better ap 
pointed retail stores it is no use e* 
pecting the kind of merchandising 
cooperation we are familiar with 
the United States. Neither can we 
expect to see the active selling that 
manufacturers often find with or a 
least can instill into, retailers on the 
home ground. 

We are accustomed to having out 
grocer or druggist take the initiativé 
in bringing to our attention a new 
kind of coffee or soap, and by 
salesmanship or merchandising met 
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ods, or both, persuade us to try the 
new item. In the Philippines if goods 
are to be sold they must sell them- 
selves, or the manufacturer, his dis- 
tributor or agent must do the pro- 
moting. The merchant inclines to 
stock only items which the customer 
requests. If “‘something better” is to 
compete with or supersede it, the 
consumer must be tackled direct. All 
of which brings us to advertising. 

One experienced manufacturer’s 
representative flatly told us: “If you 
want to sell in the Philippines, you’ve 
got to advertise.” New prdoucts or 
brands not only do not get help from 
merchants, but the consumers them- 
selves are conservative. Purchasing 
power of the masses is considerably 
smaller than in the United States. 
Consequently, it is natural that the 
Filipino is a careful buyer. ‘The 
money he spends has to bring what 
he considers a return in value. He 
generally buys those products with 
which he is familiar and in which 
he has confidence. He is less respon- 
sive to something new than the aver- 
age buyer in the United States. 

All advertising media familiar to 
American advertisers are available in 
the Philippines with newspapers as 
the leading medium. Publ’ -ations 


flourish. There is a high birth and 


death rate among the minor ones. 
Visitors sometimes feel that every 
cause, clique or pressure group has 
its own newspaper. It goes without 
saying, however, that the majority of 
the latter have fairly negligible cir- 
culations. 

Concentrating on media likely to 
interest advertisers: There are eight 
major daily newspapers, a number 
of which have magazines inserted; 
six additional important weekly 
magazines, and about 12 monthlies 
with circulations of importance to ad- 
vertisers. There are three radio sta- 
tions serving the Philippines; three 
outdoor advertising companies; one 
transportation system which carries 
car cards. 


Scope of Newspaper Media 


To begin with the daily news- 
papers: Of the eight which can be 
said to carry the bulk of the adver- 
tising, four are printed in English. 
Of these four, three are morning 
dailies. The fourth is the leading 
afternoon paper. Of this group, two 
of the morning dailies publish on 
Sunday and insert a magazine. 

Of the remaining four, two are 
Chinese dailies, one a morning paper, 
and one an afternoon paper. There 
is one dialect paper printed in Taga- 


log, which has a fairly good circula- 
tion for the Islands and is a good 
medium for low unit cost consumer 
items, inasmuch as it is read by lower 
income bracket Filipinos. The re- 
maining daily is not large in circula- 
tion but it is the larger of two Span- 
ish papers. Contrary to popular belief, 
only about 3% of the population 
speak Spanish exclusively. 

The coverage of these daily papers 
is mainly in the Manila area and 
provinces immediately surrounding 
the city. Sunday editions have rather 
good distribution in larger population 
centers of the Islands as does the 
Saturday edition of the afternoon 
paper. One of the morning dailies has 
a daily insert which is devoted to 
local news of a different provincial 
city each day, and on that day copies 
are flown to that city. Advertisers 
find this a convenient means of sup- 
plementing advertising if a product 
has distribution in the provinces. 

In addition to magazines which 
are inserted in the daily papers de- 
scribed, there are six major weekly 
magazines. Of these, five are dialect 
magazines. Three of the five are 
printed in Tagalog and have as their 
main distribution area Manila and 
the provinces of central and southern 
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privileges enjoyed by their exporters, 
competition from other countries does 
exist in some fields. For example: 
Switzerland is sending textiles; 
France’s perfumes and toiletries have 
a great acceptance and prestige; Bel- 
gium’s glass tile and wallboard are 
finding an eager market among build- 
ers, as are similar construction ma- 
terials from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Swedish matches are in demand, 
although matches from Hong Kong 
and Macoa (Chinese made) are well 
established. 

In addition to free trade, there 


are a number of advantages United 
States businessmen may count on 
when evaluating the Philippines as a 
market. An important one is that the 
peso is tied to the dollar at the rate 
of two pesos to one dollar, thereby 
affording a relatively equal dollar 
market with only slight exchange 
fluctuation. 

For Americans who do not enjoy 
learning other people’s languages or 
who lack time for it, there is the ad- 
vantage that for more than 40 years 
English has been taught in the schools 
and nearly all Filipinos speak our 
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language, literally, if not figuratively, 

Another advantage is that United 
States-made goods have been in the 
Islands markets for a long time and 
a healthy acceptance for them has 
been built up over the years. Whether 


or not the people’s liking for us js 
unqualified, they do like what we 


make and that may turn out to bf 


half the marketing battle if we use 
tact in our sales approaches. 

The chief disadvantages to be 
taken into consideration when evalu- 
ating the Philippine market in terms 
of United States selling practices 
hinge on differences in custom, the 
somewhat unsettled political situation, 
and difficulties inherent in transition 
from dependency to nationhood. 


On-The-Spot Advice Valuable 


Instability of some of the laws 
affecting commerce must be. taken 
into consideration. Manufacturers 
who contemplate opening up trade 
relations in the Islands would do well 
to have someone on the spot to advise 
them in advance of regulations and 
legislation, current and __ pending, 
which may affect their businesses. 

Among lesser irritations, the preva- 
lent palm greasing is something that 
bothers U. S. businessmen newly 
doing business with Filipinos. It is 
found particularly among officials at 
all levels. 


a 


It’s a custom. however, § 


of the country, and those bent on§ 


doing business there learn to take it 
in their stride. 

The high cost of living has been 
a discouraging factor for those wish 
ing to do business on the spot, but 
men recently returned from. the 
Philippines report that prices are 
slowly but surely coming down to 
reasonable levels and normal trad: 
ing practices are being re-established. 

While there are some large and 
well appointed stores in all types of 
business, one does not find large de- 
partment stores and super markets 
such as we have in the United States. 
In the drug and grocery trades, par- 
ticularly, much of the retailing % 
done through “‘tiendas” which are not 
much more than shacks or lean-tos 
with small stocks. Even in better ap 
pointed retail stores it is no use e% 
pecting the kind of merchandising 
cooperation we are familiar with 
the United States. Neither can we 
expect to see the active selling that 
manufacturers often find with or at 
least can instill into, retailers on the 
home ground. 

We are accustomed to having out 
grocer or druggist take the initiat 
in bringing to our attention a new 
kind of coffee or soap, and by 
salesmanship or merchandising meth 
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ods, or both, persuade us to try the 
new item. In the Philippines if goods 
are to be sold they must sell them- 
selves, or the manufacturer, his dis- 
tributor or agent must do the pro- 
moting. The merchant inclines to 
stock only items which the customer 
requests. If “‘something better” is to 
compete with or supersede it, the 
consumer must be tackled direct. All 
of which brings us to advertising. 

One experienced manufacturer’s 
representative flatly told us: “If you 
want to sell in the Philippines, you’ve 
got to advertise.” New prdoucts or 
brands not only do not get help from 
merchants, but the consumers them- 
selves are conservative. Purchasing 
power of the masses is considerably 
smaller than in the United States. 
Consequently, it is natural that the 
Filipino is a careful buyer. The 
money he spends has to bring what 
he considers a return in value. He 
generally buys those products with 
which he is familiar and in which 
he has confidence. He is less respon- 
sive to something new than the aver- 
age buyer in the United States. 

All advertising media familiar to 
American advertisers are available in 
the Philippines with newspapers as 
the leading medium. Publ’ -ations 


flourish. There is a high birth and 


death rate among the minor ones. 
Visitors sometimes feel that every 
cause, clique or pressure group has 
its own newspaper. It goes without 
saying, however, that the majority of 
the latter have fairly negligible cir- 
culations. 

Concentrating on media likely to 
interest advertisers: There are eight 
major daily newspapers, a number 
of which have magazines inserted; 
six additional important weekly 
magazines, and about 12 monthlies 
with circulations of importance to ad- 
vertisers. There are three radio sta- 
tions serving the Philippines; three 
outdoor advertising companies; one 
transportation system which carries 
car cards. 


Scope of Newspaper Media 


To begin with the daily news- 
papers: Of the eight which can be 
said to carry the bulk of the adver- 
tising, four are printed in English. 
Of these four, three are morning 
dailies. The fourth is the leading 
afternoon paper. Of this group, two 
of the morning dailies publish on 
Sunday and insert a magazine. 

Of the remaining four, two are 
Chinese dailies, one a morning paper, 
and one an afternoon paper. There 
is one dialect paper printed in Taga- 


log, which has a fairly good circula- 
tion for the Islands and is a good 
medium for low unit cost consumer 
items, inasmuch as it is read by lower 
income bracket Filipinos. The re- 
maining daily is not large in circula- 
tion but it is the larger of two Span- 
ish papers. Contrary to popular belief, 
only about 3% of the population 
speak Spanish exclusively. 

The coverage of these daily papers 
is mainly in the Manila area and 
provinces immediately surrounding 
the city. Sunday editions have rather 
good distribution in larger population 
centers of the Islands as does the 
Saturday edition of the afternoon 
paper. One of the morning dailies has 
a daily insert which is devoted to 
local news of a different provincial 
city each day, and on that day copies 
are flown to that city. Advertisers 
find this a convenient means of sup- 
plementing advertising if a product 
has distribution in the provinces. 

In addition to magazines which 
are inserted in the daily papers de- 
scribed, there are six major weekly 
magazines. Of these, five are dialect 
magazines. Three of the five are 
printed in Tagalog and have as their 
main distribution area Manila and 
the provinces of central and southern 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER Is THE 


SPECIALIZED susiness paper 
or SHOES . 


SHOE RETAILING, with a*dollar volume of 2’ billions 
annually is a highly specialized operation. For 66 years 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER has been recognized as the 
specialized paper in this profitable industry. Read twice 
monthly by 20,005* PROFESSIONAL SHOE MEN, Retailers, 
Wholesalers, Manufacturers of Shoes and by Executives of 
the Tanning and Allied Industries, it has come to be known 
as the “NATIONAL VOICE OF THE TRADE.” 

Proof of its readership is evidenced in its surprising re- 
newal percentage of 79.69%. Proof of its advertising force 
can be found in the fact that, for 6 months ending June 30, 
81.5% of its advertisers renewed their commitments — 30 


new advertisers joined their ranks. 
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Luzon. At least one of these maga- 
zines has the largest net circulation 
of any publication in the Philippines. 
Another weekly magazine is really 
two separate magazines, but for pur- 
poses of advertising is sold as one. 
This dual publication is designed to 
cover the Visayan Islands, which con- 
stitutes the second to the most impor- 
tant marketing and purchasing area 
in the Philippines. One magazine of 
this dual combination is printed in 
the Llango dialect, the other is 
Cibuana. It also has rather fair cir- 
culation in northern Mindanoa be- 
cause the people in this region are a 


We Z 


| Tradin 


mixture of both of those nationalities. 
The other dialect magazine covers 
northern Luzon and is printed in 
Ilocano. The fifth magazine is printed 
in English, with a broad circulation 
and is one of the most important 
publications in the Philippines, with 
one of the highest circulations. Ad- 
vertising men place it in a special 
category because it has coverage over 
all the Philippine Islands. 

Of the magazines published 
monthly, 12 rate as important from 
the point of view of advertising. They 
are spread between the various clas- 
sifications. While their circulations 


"..IN FOOD 
SALES 


The Greensboro 12 County ABC Retail 
Area is matched by only one, and 
exceeds four other major North Carolina 
markets in FOOD SALES*. Draw a trump 


card for your food salesman in this area 


*1948 Sales Manage- 
ment’s Survey of 
Buying Power. 


. » « and watch your sales climb. Reached 
only through the NEWS and RECORD with 


current circulation of more. than 92,000** 
and better than 64°/, coverage of families in 


the ABC Market. 


**Current A. B. C. Report. 


GREENSBORO 


=a) NEWS and RECORD 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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are not particularly large, sume of 
them are regarded as covering groups 
which are potent from an advertising 
point of view since they enjoy q 
readership which is fairly well crys. 
talized among persons who are fe. 
sponsible for a major part of the pur- 
chasing, especially in the high unit 


cost consumer goods field and in the § 
This group is § 


capital goods field. 
made up of business and professional 
people and large hacienda and sugar 
central owners. For example, there 


are two magazines of general inter- § 


est: Two are chamber of commerce 
journals, one American, one Filipino, 
Two are professional journals, one 
for the medical profession and the 
other pharmaceutical, and so on. 
Advertisers of 
goods, whose appropriations are 
sufficiently large to cover the primary 
newspaper media, consider this group 
as supplementary to advertising in the 
dailies if they would get maximum 
benefit from their advertising. 


Importance of Radio 


Of the three radio stations now 
operating in the Philippines, two are 
of commercial importance. The third 
is a Government-owned station and 
is primarily used for dissemination 
of Government programs, although it 
is attempting to sell commercial time 
—an endeavor which is not very suc- 
cessful so far. The other two stations 
account for about 95% of the com- 
mercial time. They effectively cover 
the Philippine Islands—within the 
limits of power, which is still rather 
critical. Reception is possible all over 
the Islands from approximately 6 
P.M. to 7 A.M. because all cities and 
localities operate their power during 
these hours. Daytime reception is not 
possible in many of the provincial 
areas because power is shut off in the 
interest of conservation. 

Radio is steadily gaining popular- 
ity as a medium and at present is at 
the point where Class “A” time over 
either station is difficult to get and 
the greater portion of the “B” time 
is already contracted. The production 
of many companies still is not suff- 


cient to allow unlimited export to the § 


Philippines. They have, nevertheless, 
acquired radio time to hold preferen- 
tial time for the future. 

Two of the three outdoor com- 
panies are owned and run by adver- 
tising agencies. As larger advertising 
appropriations are becoming avail- 
able, naturally media other than 
periodicals and radio have larger 
play. This is true of outdoor. Up ut 
til recently advertisers and_ theif 
agents have looked upon this medium 
as rather high in price. This was due 
to generally high rent conditions 19 
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Manila, not only for ground space 
but also on the tops and sides of 
buildings. A decrease in rate has 
stimulated interest in this medium. 
Most boards are standard sizes. 
However, printed sheets are not used 
because of rains and high winds. In- 
stead, boards are generally hand- 
painted and contracts for rental 
boards as a rule stipulate a re-paint- 
ing job every six months. 

Manila Electric Co. is the only 
transportation firm that runs an ap- 
preciable fleet of buses in Manila. 
These vehicles carry bus card space. 

Advertisers interested in silk screen 
work have a choice of three or four 
firms and this medium is becoming 
increasingly popular. Most produc- 
tion work, however, is done in the 
United States because the rate for 
silk screening or for metal banners 
and signs is too expensive in the 
Philippines. Durability of this process 
recommends it in a climate where 
paint and paper soon deteriorate. 

Summing up: It is agreed that 
there are real opportunities in the 
Philippines now for United States 
businessmen with the right goods plus 
the right approach. The latter in- 
clude patience, tact, adaptability and 
gambling spirit. What has gone be- 
fore should suggest that those look- 


ing over the Pacific for new markets 
must be prepared to do business, to 
some extent at least, in the manner 
of the country and not expect to pro- 
ceed immediately according to Ameri- 
can methods, even though the latter 
may be more effective. The Filipino, 
like the Chinese and most other 
Orientals, are bargainers. Bargaining 
is a legitimate part of the buying and 
selling process and (bringing it down 
to the retail level) a merchant almost 
invariably marks goods higher than 
he expects to sell them. 


Islands Offer Good Opportunities 


In spite of hazards and handicaps, 
the Philippines is “‘a very interesting 
place to do business,” to quote one 
manufacturer’s representative, once 
you have resigned yourself to not 
operating exactly as you do at home. 
However, prospective traders in 
those parts “will have a lot of de- 
cisions to make,” to quote the same 
observer and, in making them, he 
would do better to seek information 
from those on the spot rather than 
send someone over to see for him- 
self—unless he is experienced with 
the Orient. 

Among the firms that have sur- 
mounted difficulties sufficiently to be 


established, or are rapidly becoming 
so, in the Islands markets include: 
The Parker Pen Co.; Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc.; Champion Spark 
Plug Co.; The Fairbanks Morse & 
Co. (machinery); Pond’s Extract 
Co. (cosmetics); The George W. 
Luft Co. (Tangce cosmetics) ; Rev- 
lon Products Corp.; Lentheric, Inc. 
(men’s toiletries, perfumes, etc.) ; E. 
R. Squibb & Sons; Weco Products 
Co.; The Kolynos Co., Inc.; Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; Libby, McNeill & 
Libby; a variety of makers of men’s 
brilliantines, colognes, toilet articles, 
Golden State Milk Co. Ltd.; The 
Mennen Co.; General Foods Corp. ; 
Campbell Soup Co. The Ford Co. 
and Permanente Products Co. have 
been mentioned. 

Does the future for American 
goods look fairly safe and steady? 
Those already “in” consider that the 
country is in process of developing— 
but the opportunities are there. 
Whether those opportunities will be 
brightened or dimmed by political 
developments is difficult to predict 
now. The feeling is that there is a 
certain gamble to the situation, both 
in regard to the Islands and points 
east, but scarcely more than is in- 
herent in establishing oneself in any 
new market. 
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1947 BASEMENT LINAGE 


Post-Intelligencer ....269,032 
Second Paper ........ 223,502 
Media Records 
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ADVERTISING,TOO! 


Total 1947 advertising linage placed the Seattle Post- Intelligencer 
ahead of the second newspaper in such quality stores as Frederick & 
Nelson, I. Magnin, Littler, Grunbaums and Nordstroms. On exclu- 
sive Fifth Avenue as well as in Women’s Specialty Shops, the Post- 
Intelligencer also led. Indicative of the versatility and productiveness 
of Post-Intelligencer advertising is the fact that during the same period 


this newspaper also had a commanding lead in basement advertising. 


Lee Saale. Post- Intelligencer 
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Incredible TUFIDE is un- 
conditionally guaranteed for 
five years. It’s that tough. In 
fact, friction tests prove 
portfolios and business cases 
made of TUFIDE outlast 
those made of leather. But 
TUFIDE is more than dur- 
able. It resists all types of 
stains. It’s even washable. 
Although TUFIDE costs far 
less, it looks every bit as dis- 
tinctive as fine leather. Stop 
at your dealer . . . see and 
compare TUFIDE portfolios 
and business cases. For vol- 
ume users STEBCO will de- 
sign and create business 
cases for individual needs. 
Stesco ALONE MAKES LUGGAGE 
AND Business Cases TO MATCH 


Stet’eco 


FINE LUGGAGE and 
BUSINESS CASES 


4242 Fillmore Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


IIlustrated— 
TUFIDE Overnight Bag, Brief 
Bag and Multi-Pocket Portfolio 
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Shop Talk 


Listen, Look, Stop ... See Page 19! It takes only a minute. 


You want answers. You want them fast. Well, just turn to page 
_ eee 


We're talking about the Survey of Buying Power, the two pounds 
of statistical raw meat we published under the date of May 10. And 
we're referring specifically to the thousands of questions pouring into 
our Readers’ Service Bureau about the figures contained therein. 
Since that issue fell into the eager hands of subscribers, the girls who 
run Readers’ Service have developed elbow cramps, nerves, and 
stutters. Reason: More than 85% of all the inquiries are unneces- 
sary; the questions are answered in the introduction to the issue. 


In an attempt to make things as easy as possible, we printed in the 
Survey on every page which carries figures, the statement, "Before using 
these figures, see explanation page 19." If we'd said, "Go drink a glass 
of cyanide," our advice couldn't have been more thoroughly shunned. Once 
more, now: If you're using the Survey for any purpose whatsoever, won't 
you please read that introduction before you reach for the phone or call 
for Western Union? ; 


As a matter of fact, if you do call or wire, Readers’ Service will 
simply repeat this advice. Most of the explanatory text is too long 
to quote over the wire. 


Maybe there’s a lesson in this experience for all who advertise: 
Never, never imagine that if you say something once or twice or 
even four thousand times, that “everyone” has absorbed it. You have 
to keep everlastingly at it, until long after the cows come home. 


Daisies—and Florists—Won't Tell: Trickling athwart my 
desk is a little rivulet of publicity having to do with National Flower 
Week. Seems it’s to be sponsored by the Society of American Florists 


November 7-14. 


In some years of editing a magazine for sales executives, I’ve had 
occasion to speculate now and then on what products of this, our 


native land, are the most poorly sold. Somehow flowers always turn 
up on that list. 


Perhaps people who have green thumbs and go into the florist 
business because they love and appreciate growing things and know 
how to care for them, just have no temperamental flair for com- 
municating that appreciation to others. They do not seem to think 
of flowers as wares, goods, if you please, whose market could be 
broadened immeasurably by creative salesmanship and proper sales 
promotion. They seem to believe that beauty and color will sell 
themselves. Maybe so. But I'd like to see what would happen if 
someone suddenly began to put some lively sales imagination behind 
the promotion of flowers. 


Not flowers for funerals and weddings and bridge-table deco- 
rations. Or flowers to wear to a reception, or send to an invalid, but 
flowers to take home along with the bread and the toothpaste and a 
good book just because they're lovely to look at, pleasant to smell, 
because they make people feel gay and do things for everyone’s 
morale. 


Look into the first florist’s window you pass on your way to work. 
Unless you’re one of Robinson’s Universal Robots, you cannot miss 
the appeal of nature’s colors, cannot but marvel at the infinite variety 
of blossom, nor escape the refreshment of greens running from pale 
chartreuse to almost-black. But how many of the flowers can you 
name? It never, seemingly, occurs to a florist to tell you anything at 
all about what he is selling. Not even its identity, either in the 
botanic Latin or plain Main Street. 
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You recognize the common flowers: the roses, carnations, chysan- 
themums, corn flowers, asters, gardenias. But what about cineraria, 
coreopsis, stephanotis (which, in the language of flowers, means 
“Will you accompany me to the East?’’), the ranunculus (“You are 
radiant with charms.”), or the spider flower (“Elope with me.”) ? 
How many dozen of times have you wondered about the identity of 
an unusual flower, have asked your companion if he or she knows 
what it is? What is this? A conspiracy to F7ep people from learning 
more about flowers and increasing their enjoyment of them? 


Suppose you take a bouquet of roses home, tonight, to your wife. 
Tell her they’re striped Damask York and Lancaster roses, so named 
because they were worn by soldiers during the Wars of the Roses 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster in England. First watch 
her interest . . . then listen and see how many times she will repeat 
that sentence to her friends. 


To the amusement of many a westerner, eastern flower shows have 
for some years now been selling a wide variety of potted cacti. ‘They 
can and do have an appeal. (I think the decorators discovered how 
effective they can be with modern interiors.) Yet did you ever see 
them identified, by a florist, in his window or inside his store, with 
display cards which would take advantage of their wonderfully 
colorful and sometimes romantic names? Names like Rat Tail, 
Thimble, Creeping Devil, Devil’s Big Toe, and Feather Bed. 


Florists are in the business of trading in products almost everyone basic- 
ally hungers for. Products that have such a deep emotional appeal that a 
"language" has been developed about them. Products whose styles run 
from the outlandish to the magnificent. Products whose names and strains 
and backgrounds make up a lore almost as romantic as the tales of Kubla 
Khan—a promotion lode to be viewed with envy by all who have the more 
prosaic jobs of selling pipe, fuel oil, garbage containers, filing systems, 
cement or hat bands. A hungry and receptive market, a wealth of promo- 
tion capital . . . so little being done about it! 


Now that air express is enabling growers to ship flowers for long 
distances, we’re beginning to see in florists’ windows blooms that are 
new and strange. This development offers a further oppor- 
tunity for promotion—which is going unnoticed. Something new! 
How the sales departments in other and more prosaic types of busi- 
ness yearn for something new! The florists, because of the changing 
seasons, have something new every month . . . and now they have 
something new from far-off places almost every week. 


Entirely aside from the simple and basic matter of identity, there 
are other questions which, if answered in advertising literature, 
would almost surely stimulate flower buying. Suppose the flower 
boys take some lessons from the sellers of furnace, electric appliances, 
and fine leather goods and tell us a little about maintenance? 


Buying a potted plant? How often should it be watered? Need re- 
potting now and then? What kind of soil? How much sunshine 
does it need? 


I suppose I know hundreds of people who are partial to English 
ivy and have tried to grow it in their homes during the winter 
without any luck at all. Why doesn’t the Florists’ Association put 
out a simple booklet called, “You, Too, Can Raise Ivy!” Just the 
fundamentals . . . soil, fertilizer, watering, and so on. Then let’s put 
the ivy in the show window, display the booklets along with it, put 
Price tags on the pots, rehearse the salespeople behind the counter in 
four paragraphs of facts about ivy, and see what happens. 


By the way, one of the young ladies who works in the office next 
to mine came in yesterday with a bouquet of gladioli which her 
husband had sent her the night before. She was thrilled to pieces 
when I told her the guy was saying, ‘“Give me a break. I’m really 
sincere,” 

A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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WOULD YOU LIKE 

TO IMPROVE INDIVIDUAL 
SALES PERFORMANCE 
IN YOUR COMPANY? 


Sales executives, in post-war 
analyses, are finding that 
many of their best order tak- 
ers of recent years are falling 
behind in order getting, and 
are losing out to the more in- 


tense 


competition returned 


with peace-time production. 


We have helped many con- 
cerns to solve this problem by 
salvaging salesmen already on 
their payroll. Through the use 
of individual evaluation by 
psychological testing, we un- 
cover specific weal:nesses of 
men who have forgotten how 
to sell competitively, or who 
never learned. With know- 
ledge of their weaknesses, we 
build individual sales im- 
provement programs fér men 


in all types of sales activity. 


The results of many improve- 
ment programs have been out- 
standing. A request will bring 
specific examples, and full in- 
formation on the use of test- 
ing as a sales improvement as 


well as a sales selection aid. 


SADLER, HAFER & ASSOC. 
Personnel Management Counsel 
339 B. Michigen Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
ANDover 1607 
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...the “Program that Sponsors the Product’ 


Look at the one hundred companies . 


listed on the right. You'll agree it’s a 
blue-ribbon panel of smart national 
spot advertisers. You'll agree, too, that 
each of these advertisers sets an ex- 


ample that pays—and pays to follow! | 


All 100 of these profit-minded adver- 
tisers have been sponsored by The 
Housewives’ Protective League during 
the past twelve months. They pay for 
this privilege. 


.--Because they know that listeners 
know every product sponsored by the 
HPL must pass a rigid consumer test by 
the HPL Testers’ Bureau (a panel of 
housewives in each station’s listening 
area) before being approved for 
sponsorship. 


-.-Because they know that every 
HPL commercial is adlibbed in an 
interesting and sincere manner into 
the program format...is certain to get 
complete audience acceptance. 


THE HOUSEWIVES’ PROTEC 


..-Because they have found that The 
Housewives’ Protective League is the 
most sales-effective participation pro- 


gram in all radio. 


The dollars and sense testimony of 
EACH of these 100 advVertisers proves 
conclusively that this unique radio 
program can write a unique sales suc- 
cess story for you...if —like these 100 
advertisers—you can qualify. For more 
information about The Housewives’ 
Protective League, get directly in 
touch with any of the eight stations 
carrying the program, their national 
spot representatives, or "The Program 
that Sponsors the Product”... 


HPL MARKETS: Los Angeles (50,000-watt KNX) 
Chicago (50,000-watt WBBM) « St. Louis (50,000-watt 
KMOX) « San Francisco (5,000-watt KQW) * New York 
(50,000-watt WCBS) « Washington, D.C. (50,000-watt 
WTOP) + Minneapolis-St. Paul (50,000-watt WCCO) 
Seattle-Tacoma (50,000-watt KIRO) and more great 
markets and stations to be announced later in the year. 


A division of CBS, Columbia Square, Hollywood 
or 485 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


DURING THE 
THESE 100 A 
THE HOUSEV 
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DURING THE PAST TWELVE MONTHS 
THESE 100 ADVERTISERS WERE SPONSORED BY 
THE HOUSEWIVES’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE PROGRAMS. 


Allied Food Indust-ies (Holiday Macaroon Mix) 
American Home Products Corp. (G. Washington Coffee) 
American Packing Co. (Sunrise Meats) 
Armour & Co. (Miss Wisconsin Cheddar Cheese) 
Ballard and Ballard Co. (Ballard Oven-Ready Biscuits) 
Beatrice Foods Co. (Meadow Gold Butter) 

Beltone Hearing Aid Co. (Hearing Aid) 
Birds Eye-Snider Inc. (Birds Eye Frozen Foods) 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
Blue Moon Foods Inc. (Cheese) 
Bordo Products Co. (Citrus Juices) 
E. L. Bruce Co. Inc. (Bruce Floor Cleaner) 
California Almond Growers’ Exchange (Diamond Almonds) 
California Fig Institute (California Figs) 
California Prune & Apricot Growers’ Ass'n (Sunsweet Prunes) 
California Spray Chemical Corporation (Insecticides) 
California Walnut Growers’ Ass'n (Diamond Brand Walnuts) 
Campbell Soup Co. (Soups) 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale Inc. (Carbonated Beverages) 

Clean Home Products Inc. (Apex Insecticides) 

Clorox Chemical Co. (Boon Household Cleaner) 

Comfort Mfg. Co. (Craig-Martin Toothpaste) 

Consolidated Dairy Products Co. (Darigold Cheese) 

G. N. Coughlan Co. (Chimney Sweep) 

Curtis Publishing Co. (Holiday) 

D'Arrigo Bros. Company (Andy Boy Broccoli) 

L. DeMartini Co. Inc. (Roasted and Salted Mixed Nuts) 
Dennison’s Food Company (Dennison's Food Products) 
Doubleday and Co. Inc. (Book League of America) 

August E. Drucker Co. (Revelation Tooth Powder) 

Durex Blade Co. Inc. (Durex Razor Blades) 

Electric Household Utilities Corp. (Thor Washing Machines) 
Frito Company (Fritos) 

General Foods Corporation (La France) 

General Petroleum Corp. of California (Tavern Waxes) 
Golden State Co. Ltd. (Golden-V Vitamin Milk) 

Gold Seal Company (Glass Wax) 

B. F. Goodrich Co. (Tractor Tires) 

The Great China Food Products Co. (Canned Food Products) 
Griffin Manufacturing Co. Inc. (Shoe Polish) 

Hills Brothers Co. (Dromedary Gingerbread) 

Hubinger Co. (Quick Elastic Starch) 

illinois Meat Co. (Canned Meat) 

Inland Rubber Corporation (Tires) 


| Juice Industries Inc. (Sunfilled Whole Orange Juice) 


Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corporation (Canning Supplies) 


} Kretschmer Co. (Happy Harvest Wheat Germ) 


Lan-0-Sheen Inc. (Cleaner) 
Leeward Products Ltd. (Threads) 
Lever Brothers Company (Breeze) 
Lindsay Ripe Olive Co. Inc. (Olives) 
Lite Soap Co. (Lite Cleanser) 
Los Angeles Soap Co. (Merrill's Rich Suds) 
Maggi Co. Inc. (Maggi Bouillon Cubes) 
Manhattan Soap Co. Inc. (Blu-White) 
Marlin Firearms Co. (Marlin Razor Blades) 
Mcilhenney Co. (Tabasco Sauce) 
Michigan Chemical Corp. (Pestmaster Products) 
Michigan Mushroom Co. (Dawn Fresh Mushroom Products) 
Mickleberry Food Products (Mickleberry Meat Products) 
Louis Milani Foods Inc. (1890 French Dressing) 
Nash-Underwood Co. (Donald Duck Peanut Butter) 
National Biscuit Co. (Shredded Wheat) 
National Carbon Co. Inc. (Krene) 
O'Brien's of California Inc. (Candy) 
Omnibook Inc. (Magazine) 
Orr Felt and Blanket Co. (Orr Blankets) 
Park and Tilford (Tintex) 
Payne Furnace Co. (Furnace Sales and Service) 
Peer Food Products Co. (Peer Brand Pie Dough) 
Penick & Ford Ltd., inc. (MY-T-FINE Desserts) 
Perfex Co. (Perfex All-Purpose Cleaner) 
Perk Foods Co. (Perk Dog Food) 
Pillsbury Mills Inc. (Pillsbury’s Pie Crust) 
Pomona Products Co. (New West Raw Apple Juice) 
The Procter & Gamble Co. (Prell) 
Puritan Company of America (Realemon Lemon Juice) 
Radbill Oil Co. (Renuzit) 
Rand, McNally and Co. (Institutional) 
Samuel Goldwyn Productions Inc. 
Schulze and Burch Biscuit Co. (Biscuits) 
Shotwell Mfg. Co. (Hi Mac Candy Bars) 
The Silex Company (Silex Glass Coffee Makers & Filters) 
Simon & Schuster Inc. (Books) 
Sioux Honey Ass'n (Clover Maid Honey) 
Soil-Off Manufacturing Co. (Soil-Off) 
Southern California Citrus Foods 
Special Foods Co. Jays Potato Chips) 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. (Cream Corn Starch) 
Standard Brands Inc. (Royal Puddings) 
Stewart and Ashby Coffee Co. (Coffee) 
Sweets Co. of America (Tootsie Fudge Mix) 
levlar-Reed Corp. (QT Pie Crust) 
— Foods Corp. (Quick Frozen Orange Juice) 
a Company (Ovaitine) 
en Co. (Tip Top Bread) 
The — Cooperative Farmers Ass'n 
ty Grape Juice Co. (Welch Grape Juice) 
an n Stationery Co. (Ball Point Pens) 

Radio Corp. (Zenith Radionic Hearing Aids) 


UAW Plots Permanent 


Future for Its 


“Retail Warehouses’ 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


A year ago, emergency food depots mushroomed in De- 
troit under sponsorship of the United Auto Workers union. 
Now UAW has set up a "Co-Op Division" with a full-time 
staff to organize stores in each city with a UAW local. 


The United Automobile Workers, 
largest affiliate of the CIO, with up- 
wards of a million members, has em- 
barked upon a permanent program 
of promoting cooperative business ven- 
tures of various kinds. To this end, 
it has established a ““Co-Op Division” 
of its Education Department in De- 
troit, employed a full-time, salaried 
director, prepared a wide variety of 
promotional material, and launched 
an aggressive campaign to organize 
cooperatives in all states where it has 
local unions. 

Emphasis at present is on “retail 
warehouses,” but this is only the be- 
ginning. 

Says an article in one of the De- 
troit CIO papers: “All organized 
labor has recognized the full impor- 
tance of the cooperative movement 
and the fact that the cooperative 
movement is the hope and the solu- 
tion, of the common denominator, of 
all of the problems of organized labor. 
It doesn’t matter what problem it is 
that may concern our workers, the 
answer is the cooperative movement.” 

First of such co-ops probably was 
that established by Studebaker Local 
Five at South Bend, Indiana in 1939. 
This action was inspired by Bertram 
Fowler’s book about the fishermen 
of Nova Scotia and their cooperatives 
which came up in a class in economics 
sponsored by the education committee 
of the local. After reading that book, 
“The Lord Helps Those,” they 
dropped the course in economics and 
set to work to form a cooperative. 
Out of this came a cooperative retail 
store selling groceries, produce, meats, 
and various staples. Later they took 
on coal and recently they formed a 
housing cooperative and are reported 
to have purchased land on which 
they plan to build 570 homes. 


One of the prime movers in that 
organization, and a major official of 
the Studebaker cooperative, is J. A. 
Rightley. When the international 
union voted to establish a co-op divi- 
sion of its Education Department, one 
of the first steps taken was to bring 
Rightley to headquarters as director 
of the new division. He has since 
spent his time chiefly in preparing 
literature and promotional material, 
giving lectures at union meetings and 
other gatherings, training organizers, 
and assisting in the organization of 
cooperatives. His salary is paid by 
the UAW. 

In Detroit, the “Motor City Co- 
operative, Inc.’ was organized about 
a year ago, with headquarters at 2511 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit 1. It 
has its own independent board of 
directors, which includes a number of 
people who are not members of the 
UAW, as well as others who are. 
Victor Reuther, who is director of the 
UAW Education Department, and a 
brother of Walter Reuther, president 
of the union, is first vice-president of 
the cooperative. Francis King, presi- 
dent, is assistant secretary of the civil 
service commission of Detroit and is 
assigned to the Detroit Street Rail- 
ways. John E. Porter, vice-president, 
is a retired high school principal; 
Thomas Arnott, treasurer, is an AFL 
member and teaches plumbing at 
Wayne University, and Mrs. Astrid 
Monson, secretary, is a member of 
the Detroit city plan commission. 

It has three salaried organizers and 
about 800 voluntary organizers. The 
membership fee is $3 which is used to 
defray costs of promotion, organiza- 
tion, and education. In addition, 
members are urged to buy shares at 
$20 each to provide working capital. 
Present membership is said to be 
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Railway Express is part of the 
modern miracle of transporta- 
tion which makes the people of 
your community neighbors with 
those of other cities and towns 
from coast to coast. Neighbors 
. .. who depend on each other, 
near and far, for the essentials 
and luxuries which contribute to 
our way of life. 

The men and women of Rail- 
way Express are your neigh- 
bors, too, wherever you may 

live. They work with you and for 

: you to provide a complete ship- 
ping service for every one of 
your business and personal 
needs. You'll find them depend- 
able neighbors, always ready 
to serve you with speed, effi- 
ciency and courtesy. 

It’s good business to say, 
“Ship it RAILWAY EXPRESS!” 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


++-Maintains 23,000 offices (there’s 
one near your factory, office or 
home); 

«++ Uses 10,000 passenger trains daily; 

«++Has 18,000 motor vehicles in its 
pick-up and delivery services; 

-.-Offers extra-fast Air Express with 

direct service to 1,078 cities and 

towns. 


y NILW ~ 
Dein car - 


GENCY | 
NATION-WIDE /RAIL-AIR SERVICE | 
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about 1,600, of which about 500 are 
shareholders. Only shareholders can 
vote. Each shareholder has only one 
vote, regardless of the number of 
shares owned. 

This cooperative opened its first 
store, called a “retail warehouse,” at 
11555 East Warren Avenue, Detroit, 
on April 23, 1948. It occupies about 
4,800 sq. ft. of floor space and has 
practically no fixtures. Goods are 
stacked on the floor or on low plat- 
forms. It carries staple groceries, auto- 
mobile accessories, electrical appli- 
ances, including radios, washing ma- 
chines, ironers, and others, deep 
freezers, kitchen ranges, work clothes, 
bicycles, clocks, and other items. It 
is of the self-serve type and employs 
a manager, four check girls, and two 
stock boys. The bookkeeping is done 
at headquarters. The inventory is said 
to be approximately $24,000. It hopes 
to do a volume of $10,000 a week, 
but the best week thus far has been 
about $8,500, according to Rightley. 

Meanwhile, other cooperatives have 
been formed in nearby cities, and 
stores have been opened in Lansing 
and Pontiac, with another due to open 
soon in Flint. Organizational work 
is well advanced in a dozen or more 
Michigan communities, Rightley 
claims. Eastern Michigan Coopera- 
tive is an association of co-ops in the 
Detroit area and it, in turn, is a mem- 
ber of the Central States regional 
association which embraces Michigan, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana. 

Probably 90% of the merchandise 
in these stores is supplied by Central 
States Cooperative, Inc., Chicago, 
and bears the co-op label. This in- 
cludes electrical refrigerators, wash- 
ers, and other big items, as well as 
groceries. Henry Warren, former 
manager of co-op stores in Illinois, 
does the buying for the Detroit re- 
gion, which includes Lansing and 
Pontiac. Al Borzey, a former chain 
store manager, is manager of the De- 
troit store. 

Anyone can make purchases 1n the 
stores. Shoppers are employed to check 


E. e ‘ 
They're to be found in the building 
supply industry right now. But, you've 
got to know “pay dirt’ when you see if. 
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chain stores and co-op prices are 
claimed to be lower for comparable 
quality. Grades of canned goods are 
marked. All customers are entitled to 
share in any rebates which may bk 
distributed, in direct proportion to the 
amount of their purchases. Each is as. 
signed a number and is invited to save 
her sales slips until notified to tum§ 


them in when a distribution is to be & 


made. The Detroit store provides f 
numbered envelopes in which cus 
tomers may deposit their slips in the 
store, if they wish. If a customer js 
not a member, her rebates are applied, 
first, to the cost of membership, then, 
if her rebates amount to more than 
$3, to purchase of shares. One may § 
thus automatically become a member 
and even a shareholder without hay- 
ing advanced any cash except for pur- 
chases made in the stores at usual 
prices, in the usual way. 


Saving: 7 to 11% 


Asked how much the co-op store 
can save customers, as compared with 
chain stores, Rightley claims 7 to 
11%, depending upon circumstances > 
and “how you figure it.” 

In addition to distributing rebates 
to all customers, though, the board of 
directors is authorized to pay not 
more than four percent in dividends} 
on individual shareholdings amount 
ing to more than $100, but this dis 
bursement must not total more than 
50% of net profits for the period. In 
other words, it seems that if net 
profits are large, a certain part of 
them may be rebated to all customers 
and the remainder paid to share 
holders who own more than $100 
worth of shares. 

The officially-sponsored coopers 
tives have about taken over the mush- 
room stores which were opened by 
individual UAW locals last year. 
These really were not stores; they 
were just voluntary, part-time distr 
butions made by the local unions @ 
cost, usually in the local halls. At ont 
time, though, Rightley says 28 UAW 
locals were sponsoring such activitiés 
They soon found that local whole 
salers wouldn’t give them the kind 
cooperation they thought they should 
have; also that voluntary labor is set 
dom dependable. When the co-0 
division was established, it soon pre 
moted a number of food fairs and dis 
posed of such stock as the local unions 
had on hand. 

In promoting the organization 
cooperatives and selling shares ™ 
them, organizers use motion picturs§ 
study kits, turn-over charts, pair 
phlets, folders and exhibits. 

The motion pictures were made bY 


| farm bureaus, principally, and 4 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


I... tell il lee 


from the UAW film 


borrowed 

library. 
One of the pamphlets is titled, 

“How to Organize a Cooperative in 


Your Community” and includes a 
foreword by Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the UAW (CIO), in which 
he says, among other things: “Co- 
operatives are in keeping with the 
American tradition of democracy and 
self-help. They are designed to fit the 
economic needs of large numbers of 
families. I propose now that they be 
tried on a testing ground scale that 
will prove them out.” On the back 
page of this pamphlet the reader is 
told that: “The UAW-CIO recog- 
nizes that the responsibilities of 
UAW-CIO families extend to every 
community activity. The people in 
the UAW-CIO are eager to cooperate 
with any community group in any 
effort to make America a better place 
to live in. 

“At the present time the UAW- 
CIO is working jointly with a num- 
ber of cooperative organizations in 
just such a cooperative effort. 

“A joint committee made up of rep- 
resentatives of the UAW-CIO and 
the national and regional cooperatives 
has been formed to speed organiza- 
tion of cooperatives in communities 


where the UAW-CIO is organized. 
Experts Advise 


“Experts in the organization and 
administration of cooperatives are 
now available in each region of the 
country to guide the formation of co- 
operatives in every community.” 

“The Joint Committee of the 
UAW-CIO and the National and 
Regional Cooperatives is not an ex- 
clusive organization. The committee 
has been constituted so that any labor, 
tarmer, veterans’, women’s, or other 
community organization desiring to 
work out a similar plan for the for- 
mation of cooperatives may do so.”’ 

Study kits purport to give the facts 
about cooperatives and how to organ- 
ize them. They are for sale at 25c to 
$1 each. 

One of the turn-over chart talks 
states that two million Americans 
own 158 factories making co-op prod- 
ucts; that consumer co-ops in the 
U.S.A. include 325 campus co-ops 
having 28,000 members; 41 funeral 
associations with 2,100 members; 30 
medical co-ops with 100,950 mem- 
bers; 160 miscellaneous ones with 
106, 350 members; 2,400 stores with 
500,000 members and doing a volume 
of business of $160,000,000 a year; 
1,400 service stations with 645,000 
members; 1,226 farm supply co-ops 
with 495,000 members; 50 other 
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commodity co-ops with 18,200 mem- 
bers; 825 rural electric co-ops with 
205,000 members; 10,425 credit 
unions with 3,522,000 members; 
5,000 telephone co-ops with 330,000 
members; and 2,000 insurance asso- 
ciations with 10,000,000 members. 

Basic cooperative principles are 
stated as: “One member, one vote. 
Sales at current market prices for 
cash. Membership open to all. Pay- 
ment of current interest rates on 
money loaned to the cooperative. Divi- 
dend payments based on patronage. 
Neutral in politics, religion, race and 
nationality.” 

Much stress is laid upon profiteers, 


monopolists, speculators, and other 
malefactors, of course. Prospects are 
told that they paid for the depart- 
ment stores and supermarkets, but 
they don’t own them. The answer: 
consumer-owned cooperatives. 

Emphasis is also placed on the argu- 
ment that in a corporation, “dollars 
vote,” whereas in a cooperative, “one 
member, one vote,” regardless of how 
many shares the member may own. 

Rightley explains that shares in the 
cooperatives are redeemable in case a 
shareholder has occasion to want his 
money back. This point doesn’t ap- 
pear to be covered in the literature 
or application for membership. 


National hnalysts , Ine. 


ANNOUNCES THE 


APPOINTMENT OF 


ARNOLD KING 


AS MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Mr. King is widely known for his pioneering in Area Sam- 


pling as applied to marketing and public opinion research. 


He was formerly Director of Research in Statistical Method- 


ology for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at Iowa 


State College, Ames, Iowa. 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS, INC. 


WASHINGTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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American Lumberman at 75 


The 4 merican Lumberman is cele- 
brating the 75th anniversary of its 
founding this September. Officially 
the American Lumberman & Build- 
ing Products Merchandiser, its his- 
tory goes back to 1873 when it came 
into existence as the Michigan Lum- 
berman. Its founder was W. B. Jud- 
son, a New Yorker, who went West 
to sell insurance, specializing in poli- 
cies wanted by lumbermen. ‘The 
name was changed to the Northwest- 
ern Lumberman in 1874. 

J. E. Defebaugh started a rival 
magazine in 1899 and called it the 
Timberman. Competition was hot 
and heavy until 1906 when Judson 
and Defebaugh got together and 
merged their papers. Mr. Judson 
then became publisher and Mr. 
Defebaugh editor. After this merger 
they called the combined publication 
the American Lumberman. 

The Vance Publishing Corp. ac- 
quired the property in 1942. Herbert 
A. Vance is its present publisher and 
Arthur A. (Art) Hood is editor. 

The American Lumberman, his- 
torically, has played an important 
role in the development of the lum- 
ber industry in America. It was the 
first to publish a set of grading rules; 
first to publish annual lumber pro- 
duction statistics. For years the 
United States Government “bor- 
rowed” its figures for lumber indus- 
try reports. 

The American Lumberman was 
first to suggest a Government agency 
to make home loans. It campaigned 
actively among congressmen for such 
an organization and the final result 
was a bill authorizing the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation. 


Because BSN brings news that its read- 
ers convert into sales, it’s the best mes- 
senger for your sales-message. 
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gency Nery 


It was one of the first publications 
to advocate sustained yield forestry 
and, after years of endeavor, has seen 
the program grow to national scope, 
backed by many large lumber com- 
panies. It started a home building 
campaign in 1911 with the slogan: 
‘“There’s no place like home.” 

During World War I, the 
American Lumberman went to bat 
again and succeeded in convincing the 
War Industry Board that each farm- 
er should be allowed to buy $1,500 
worth of lumber to aid the crop 
conservation program. 

It fostered a remodeling and re- 
pair campaign in 1924 that made 
history. Furthering this program, the 
American Lumberman spent thou- 
sands of dollars taking pictures of old 
and remodeled homes. These pictures, 
overlaid by a mask of new modifica- 
tions, made it possible for the cus- 
tomer to see at once how his home 
could be improved at reasonable cost. 
It sold thousands of booklets based 
on this plan. 

It published its first Reference 
Number, celebrating its 70th anni- 
versary, in 1943. This is now known 
as the Products Data File Issue and 
is published annually. The magazine 
has published fortnightly since March 
5, 1932. Its management boasts that 
it is read by “‘almost all of the 26,000 
lumber and building products mer- 
chants of the United States.” 

Its 75th Anniversary Issue, publi- 
cation date September 11, 1948, con- 
sists of approximately 240 pages, of 
which more than 100 are filled with 
editorial, statistical and _ historical 
content. Its primary theme is “75 
Years of Progress.” Secondary, ‘““The 
Evolution of Building Products Re- 
tailing.” 

This is the story of the retail lum- 
ber dealers of America from their 
start as warehousing and cartage es- 
tablishments handling only lumber up 
to their present status as modern 
“building materials department 
stores.’ The leading article paints a 
comprehensive picture of the modern 
lumber and building materials dealer. 
Sections are devoted to: 

1. The diversification of lines, 
written in non-technical language; a 
discussion of the trend toward diver- 
sification, with a listing of the prod- 
ucts carried by modern dealers. 


2. The Store and Yard which 


covers progress in the improvement 
of the physical plant with emphasis 
on the modern establishments with 
up-to-date salesrooms and mechanical 
handling facilities in the yard. 

3. Selling Methods, built around 
five major divisions of the dealer's 
market: (a) new homes market, (b) 
farm market, (c) remodeling market, 
(d) commercial and industrial mar- 
ket, (e) specialty and _ over-the- 
counter market. 

4. Retail Management, a descrip- 
tion of the efficient, departmentalized 
retail building products firm of today, 
with emphasis on up-to-date methods 
of accounting, stock and inventory 
control, seasonal merchandising tech- 
niques which boost volume in slack 
seasons, cost control, incentive, ete. 

5. Woodworking Shops, — subject 
matter covering how the dealer uses 
his shop to increase profits by offering 
better services and products to cus- 
tomers. Included is information on 
pre-cutting, pre-assemblies, prefabri- 
cation of small structures, and so on. 

The story of associations within 
the industry, and conventions, is told 
briefly; some of it of historical na- 
ture, more about how and why deal- 
ers meet at appointed times to learn 
and exchange ideas. 


JOHN A. BACON has been ap- 
pointed as eastern advertising man- 


ager, Outdoor Life Magazine. 


MAGAZINES 


Life Magazine has released the 
highlights of a study on Life-reading 
families in the United States in 4 
booklet called, “How Many Fam- 
ilies Read Life?” This booklet, sent 
to advertisers and agencies, was ac- 
companied by a letter from Shepard 
Spink, advertising director, saying: 
“For many years Life has been able 
to offer advertisers information on 
the number of people who read the 
magazine as well as the number of 
people who buy it. Now, for the first 
time, we are able to show the number 
of families in which there are more 
than one readers of Life...” 

The family study has been issued 
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Here’s a lesson from the book of 
experience. Cincinnati Depart- 
ment Stores, shrewd merchan- 
disers everyone, prove that Cin- 
cinnati and the Times-Star are 
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Times-Star during the first six 
months of 1948 than in the other 
evening paper, 129% more than 
in the morning paper, and 76% 
more than in the Sunday paper. 
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as a supplement to Life's Continuing 
Study of Magazine Audiences No. 9, 
which determined by individual inter- 
views that Life was read by 26,000,- 
000 individuals in this country. 


HALL LINTON has been recently 
promoted to advertising manager 
of Maclean's Magazine. 


Plans for a complete survey of the 
male market of America by Crosley, 
Inc., have been announced by John 
E. Miller, advertising manager of 
Argosy Magazine. 

According to Mr. Miller, this is 
the first national research project to 
measure men’s usage of, and prefer- 
ence for, a wide variety of items in 
the men’s wear and accessories, smok- 
ing, toiletries, sporting goods and 
liquor fields. The research will also 
initiate an investigation of the in- 
fluence of the man in_ purchasing 
items for family use, such as automo- 
biles, television sets, cameras, etc. 

For the survey, 3,000 “at home” 
interviews will be made with men be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 64, from 
all parts of the country, and from 
every income level. 

“First reports on Crossley’s find- 
ings,’ Mr. Miller says, “will be in 
the December issue of Argosy ... It 
will help Christmas shoppers make 
up their gift lists, and also show re- 
tailers what items ‘most men want 
most.’ Also aid them in their final 
holiday promotional plans.” 


—that you're in business to do business; 
that you're on the lookout for immediate 
sales. 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


A new monthly, Amusement Cen- 
ter, makes its bow this month. The 
magazine, published by Harrison 
Toler Co., Inc., 225 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, will be devoted 
basically to the architecture, furnish- 
ing, equipment, mechanical main- 
tenance and management of amuse- 
ment and recreational enterprises. It 
is to be published in five separate 
editions: Screen & Stage, Bowling & 


Billiards, Dine & Dance, Studio 
Audience, and Sports & Pastimes. 


Each edition will cover the technical 
phases of design, construction, physi- 
cal operation, maintenance and man- 
agement of the particular branch for 
which it is edited. In addition, each 
of these five editions will carry an 
identical Multiple Enterprise section, 
which will be devoted to subjects 
that are of common interest to all 
potential builders and present opera- 
tors of amusement centers. 
* 


The Boyle Publishing Co., 20 
East 35th Street, New York City, 
announces a new monthly publica- 
tion, Aviation Purchasing. The first 
issue will appear in October. 


Just completed is a report of the 
Oil Well Drilling Industry Buying 
Power, which was conducted by The 
A. W. Niles Co. for Drilling Maga- 
zine. The survey was based on the 
controlled circulation of the publica- 
tion which reaches vertically into the 
field. Copies of the report are avail- 
able on request. 


WILLIAM V. J. FORD has been 
appointed to the post of adver- 
tising manager, of the Boston Post. 


NEWSPAPERS 


To obtain for advertisers much 
needed, accurate and detailed in- 
formation regarding the number and 
general characteristics of the people 
within the Chicago metropolitan area 
who read the Chicago Herald-A meri- 
can, evening and Sunday, Alfred 
Politz was commissioned to make a 
scientific. analysis. 


Using the same standards and tech. 
niques in marketing research which 
won for him the American Market. 
ing Association’s top award for lead. 
ership in marketing in 1947 and again 
in 1948, Mr. Politz has come up 
with information revealing the eco. 
nomic and general characteristics of 
Herald-A merican readers. 


For both the evening and Sunday § 


Chicago Herald-A merican, the num. 
ber of people 15 years of age and 
over are tabulated by sex and age 
groupings. Employment status is re. 


vealed on the same basis, showing oc- J 


cupational groups and the number in 
each group. Readers, by owned and 
by rented homes, are tabulated. 
The area of the survey covers the 
Chicago metropolitan area as defined 


by the Bureau of Census, and the § 


sample included 2,599 interviews. 
The study, in the form of a 32. 
page booklet, is available on request. 


ROBERT M. FEEMSTER is upped 


to chairman of the executive com- 


mittee, Dow-Jones & Co., Ine. 
s 
The 13th Annual Grit Reader 


Survey is now off the press. This 
1948 study of consumers’ brand pref- 
erences pulled 33,782 replies, a record 
for the annual measurement of Grit 
readers throughout the small towns 
of America. This year’s job, covering 
about the same subjects that are in- 
cluded in metropolitan newspaper 
surveys, gives the national advertiser 
the chance to compare his position 
in the small town market as well as 
in various metropolitan centers. 

Bound in a 116-page brochure, the 
analysis of the survey is cataloged 
in eight sections: automotive; drugs 
and cosmetics; grocery products; 
home appliances; home improve 
ments; tobaccos; miscellaneous; 
“Grit and Grit America.” Each sec- 
tion is broken down into a number of 
subdivisions and here the products of 
the national advertisers, brand by 
brand, are spelled right out in rela 
tion to their small town consumer ac 
ceptance and ownership. 

Copies of the survey will be pro- 
vided to national advertisers an 
advertising agencies upon request. 
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“with no political ends to serve 


and with an entire absence of 
ill. feeling.” 
JAMES E. SCRIPPS 


Founder, The Detroit News 


A 75-Year Publishing Enterprise 


On August 23, 1873, James Edmund Scripps founded The Detroit News, 

first popular and low-priced daily newspaper in Michigan, and its first evening 
paper. Today there are 57 daily newspapers in Michigan of which 54 are evening 
publications. Mr. Scripps attributed The News’ instantaneous success | 
to the fact that the paper was edited “with no political ends to serve and, 


with an entire absence of ill-feeling.” 


Adherence to this principle of independence, under the continuous direction of 
the founding family, has earned for The Detroit News its reputation as one 

of the really great newspapers in the nation. The News today has the 

largest weekday circulation in Michigan, and for over a quarter of a century 


has been among the first six newspapers in total advertising lineage in America. 


432,089—largest weekday circulation ever 
reached by any Michigan newspaper 


554,187—highest Sunday circulation in Detroit 
News history. 


A.B.C. figures for 6 months period ending March 31, 1948 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWI]-TV 
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Cooperating with Brand Names 
Foundation, publishers of 18 home- 
town weekly newspapers in New Jer- 
sey are entering upon a 52-week cam- 
paign to tell their readers some plain 
truths about the economic function 
of advertising. The 375,000 readers 
of The Quality Group Weeklies of 
New Jersey will be shown how and 
why they benefit by buying products 
identified by brand name or trade- 
mark. Each publisher is devoting 
space in this crusade to attract more 
people to trade-marked advertise- 
ments and to increase their belief in 
these advertisements. Howard P. 
Ruggles is manager of the Group 
with headquarters at 266 Liberty 
Street, Bloomfield, N. J. The market 
covered by these weeklies is com- 
prised of three communities in 
Bergen County, 11 in Essex County 
and three in Union County, an area 
having more retail sales than any of 
13 States and District of Columbia. 


A new afternoon newspaper, to be 
called The Mirror, is coming to Los 
Angeles, according to the announce- 
ment made recently by Norman 
Chandler, president of the 67-year- 
old Times-Mirror Co., publishers of 
The Los Angeles Times. 

“The new afternoon newspaper 
will be completely independent of, 
and competitive to, all other news- 
papers, including our own,” Mr. 
Chandler said. “Virgil Pinkley, editor 
and publisher of The Mirror, will 
have a free hand in running the new 
paper as he sees fit.”” Mr. Pinkley re- 
cently resigned a vice-presidency of 
United Press to become publisher of 
The Mirror. Birth of the newspaper 
will mark the appearance of the first 
all-new metropolitan newspaper on 
the national scene since the creation 
of the Chicago Sun seven years ago. 
It will be the first new big-city daily 
on the West Coast since 1923. J. 
Walter Thompson Co. has been ap- 
pointed to handle The Mirror’s ad- 
vertising. 


Not tomorrow, but now. Let 
BSN help you do if! 


“AMERICAN PATROL": This is the stop-motion sequence in the current WCBS-TV 
“Miss Rheingold Candidates” series. Commercial runs only 53 feet, called for 
63,600 changes of position, and six weeks of posing and photographing. 


RADIO 


Industry progress and great econo- 
mies would result from cooperative 
activity of the National Association 
of Broadcasters and the ‘Television 
Broadcasters Association in “areas of 
identity of interest,” television broad- 
caster members of the N. A. B. 
agreed in a recent meeting. 

A resolution was adopted by the 
specially constituted group which 
called the meeting to explore “areas 
of identity and diversity between the 
sound broadcasting and television in- 
dustries.” It recommended the ap- 
pointment of a committee from 
N. A. B. and T. B. A. to study co- 
operation. 

Subsequently, Walter Damm, 
WTMJ-TV, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Clair McCollough, WGAL, Lan- 
caster, Pa., and A. D. Willard, Jr., 
N. A. B. executive vice-president, 
were named on the radio half of the 
joint committee. 

es 

During the past month Broad- 
cast Measurement Bureau has been 
collecting a garland of kudos. 

Bruce B. Brewer of the Kansas 
City, Mo., advertising agency of that 
name: “It may be unfortunate but 
it is true that lack of concrete in- 
formation often keeps a radio station 
or a publication off a schedule. Sta- 
tions on which BMB data is not 
available are losing business and the 
advertiser who does not care to buy 
in the dark is losing the opportunity 
to reach that station’s audience.” 

Robert J. Piggott, advertising 
manager of Grove Laboratories, Inc.: 
“Grove uses BMB as the standard, 


impartial index of radio station coy- 
erage and for allocation of expendi- 
ture in proportion to sales in each 
territory. I am confident that BMB 
has resulted in the more intelligent 
allocation of our advertising funds 
among stations.” 


TELEVISION 


During August television viewers 
beheld one of the most elaborate com- 
mercials ever seen on the video 
screen. It was the stop-motion se 
quence in the Rheingold beer five- 
minute program, “Miss Rheingold 
Candidates,” telecast over four New 
York City stations: WABD; WJZ- 
TV; WCBS-TV; WPIX. 

The sequence depicts a parade of 
Rheingold products before a grand- 
stand of little people. Two braid-be- 
decked officials review the parade of 
beer - bottle - howitzers, beer - can- 
soldiers and ski troops gliding on 
can-opener skis to the strains o 
“American Patrol.” There is eve 
the familiar parade pest, the dog who 
runs through the ranks barking at the 
soldiers. 

The total amount of the film con- 
sumed for the sequence was 53 feet. 
There were 63,600 changes in post 
tion—848 individually posed frames 
—necessary. Six weeks of posing and 
photographing were required. The 
film was made by Caravel Films, 
Inc., New York City. 

It is estimated that, with an aver 
age of five persons watching each re 
ceiver, a total of 1,125,000 people 
have seen the show. 

Foote, Cone & Belding is the at 


vertising agency. 
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DUR HOSPITAL HAS FULL INFORMATION ON SCHOOLS OF 


Nursing- 


an opportunity to serve 
with the finest people 
in your town! 


photo-parker-savage 


Ne CW Amer can Way TO SOLVE PUBLIC PROBLEMS 


Accomplishment is based on the action of people, 
One year ago, the country’s hospitals faced a desperate 
shortage of nurses. 


Patients who badly needed hospital care couldn’t be 
admitted; there just weren't nurses to care for them. 


Immediate action was needed to recruit 40,000 student 
nurses; an unheard-of peacetime quota. The American 
Hospital Association turned to The Advertising Coun- 
cila voluntary, non-profit business organization which 
uses advertising to help solve public problems. 


All these elements of business are help- 
ing in this new form of public service: 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS RADIO 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 
LOCAL ADVERTISERS 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 3-SHEET POSTERS 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


CAR CARDS 


The Council prepared the messages, and asked Ameri- 
can business to provide the free advertising space and 
radio time and talent. In magazines, newspapers, over 
the air, on car cards and outdoor posters, young Ameri- 
can women were told of the critical need for nurses. 


The 40,000 nurses are now enrolled. 


This is a new American way of solving public problems 
—the contribution of American business to the public 


welfare. 
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THE 
ADVERTISING 
[Fy COUNCIL 


11 W. 42nd STREET, N.Y.C. 


(SEND FOR LIST OF COUNCIL CAMPAIGNS) 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


Retail Sales Forecast for September, 1948 


Retail sales in the United States 
will amount to $11.2 billion in Sep- 
tember, the second highest volume 
ever recorded in a single month (De- 
cember 1947 was the all-time peak). 
Sales in September will run about 
10% above year-ago levels, which is 
pretty much the rate of increase 
maintained throughout the current 
year. 

Regional differences in sales per- 
formance noted in past issues still 
stand out, with the West Coast and 
New England trailing the country, 
and the Middle West and Southwest 
regions well ahead of the national 
average sales gain. However, these 
differences may become less clear-cut 
as the year comes to a close. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age (for this September compared 
with last September), are: Casper, 
Wyoming, 112.7 (a newly added 
city) ; Lubbock, Tex., 111.5; Hous- 
ton, Tex., 111.2; Beaumont, ‘Tex., 
109.6; Austin, Tex., 108.6; Bakers- 
field, Cal., 108.5; Amarillo, ‘Tex., 
108.0; Aberdeen, S. D., 107.7; 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 107.2; Spartan- 
burg, S. C., 106.9; Baton Rouge, La., 
106.7; Dallas, “Tex., 106.7; Mobile, 
Ala., 106.6; Duluth, Minn., 106.4; 
South Bend, Ind., 106.3; Detroit, 
Mich., 106.3. 

Total retail sales for High Spot 
Cities will be $5,830.75 million or 
52.3% of Total U. S. Retail Sales 
in September. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research 
Department with the aid of Eco- 
nometric Institute, Inc., maintains 
running charts on the business prog- 
ress of more than 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. 
Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales 
tax collections, Department of Com- 
merce surveys of independent store 
sales, Federal Reserve Bank reports 
on department store sales. 
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The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar 
figure for all retail activity as de- 
fined by the Bureau of the Census. 
The figures are directly comparable 
with similar annual estimates of re- 
tail sales as published in SM’s Sur- 
vey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are 
Given, the first being “City Index— 
1948 vs. 1939.” This figure ties back 
directly to the last official Census and 
is valuable for gauging the long-term 
change in a market. It is expressed 
as a ratio. A figure of 400.0, for 
example, means that total retail sales 
in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 
1948 over 1947,” is similar to the 
first, except that last year is the base 
year. For short-term studies it is 
more realistic than the first, and the 
two together give a well rounded 
picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how 
business is today as compared with 
last year. 

The third column, “City-National 
Index, 1948 over 1947,” relates the 
city’s change to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have this month a sizable 
gain over the same month last year, 
but the rate of gain may be less—or 
more—than that of the Nation. All 
figures in this column above 100, in- 
dicate cities where the change is more 
favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived 
by dividing the index figure of the 
city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure,“$ Millions,” 
gives the total amount of retail sales 
for the projected month. Like all 
estimates of what is likely to happen 
in the future, both the dollar figure 
and the resultant index figures can, at 
best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 


of existing trends. Allowance is made 
in the dollar estimates for the ex. 
pected seasonal trend, and cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, 
studied together, will provide valv- 
able information on both rate of 
growth and actual size of a city 
market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully 
protected by copyright. They must 
not be reproduced in printed form, 
in whole or in part, without written 


permission from SALES MaAwnacr. § 


MENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data 
include (a) special advertising and 
promotion drives in spot cities, (b) 
a guide for your branch and district 
managers, (c) revising sales quotas, 
(d) checking actual performances 
against potentials, (e) basis of let. 
ters for stimulating salesmen and 
forestalling their alibis, (f) deter 
mining where drives should be local- 
ized. 


A Pre-Release 
Available. SM will mail, 10 days in 
advance of publication, a mimeo- 
graphed list giving estimates of retail 
sales in dollar and index form for the 
200-odd cities. 
per year. 


* Cities marked with a star are 
Preferred-Cities-of-the-Month, _ with 
a level of sales compared with the 
same month in 1947 which equals or 
exceeds the national change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for September 1948) 


City 
City City Nat’! 
Index Index Index $ 
1948 1948 1948 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. September 
1939 1947 1947 1948 
United States 
283.1 110.0 100.0 11,155.00 
Alabama 
%& Birmingham 466.0 110.2 100.2 39.99 
Gadsden ...... 447.7 105.8 95.8 4,79 
%& Mobile ....... 546.6 117.3 106.6 14.43 
Montgomery 431.7 108.5 98.6 11.44 
Arizona 
Phoenix ...... 479.8 109.6 99.6 19.67 
te Tucson ....... 435.1 117.4 105.4 8.79 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith ... 408.1 109.1 99.2 5.51 


%& Little Rock ... 534.5 110.9 100.8 18.76 


(Continued on page 130) 
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Hempstead Town and the 
Review-Star go together like 
pupil and teacher . . . one 
incomplete without the other. 


Local retailers, aware of this 
relation in terms of heavy ad 
response, stress the Review- 
Star as indispensable to their 
business. While the large, city- 
size group of Review-Star fam- 
ilies—citing the way news and 
feature coverage interlocks 


Nassau Daily Review-Star 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Six days a week, 5¢ a copy @ Executive Offices, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
Represented nationally by Lorenzen and Thompson, Inc. 


New York e Chicago @ St, Louis @ San Francisco ©@ Los Angeles 


Detroit © Cincinnati © Kansas City @ Atlanta 
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\ 


with their smallest daily news 
needs—will tell you they can't 
get along without this news- 
paper because it, alone, brings 
them, as individuals and fam- 
ilies, all the news they live by. 


That, simply, is the explanation 
of the Review-Star's result- 
power. For in this news design 
for living your advertising 
copy, too, is sought out as 
news the readers live by. 


Leading N. Y. State's High-Spot Cities 
is a habit with Hempstead Town. In 
September, fwenty-eighth consecutive 
month in the lead, retail sales forcast 
is 222.5% above September 1939. Vol- 
ume for September is $32,700,000. 
Hempstead Town leads N. Y. State's 
major markets (over 250,000 population) 
in retail sales gains September ‘48 over 
'47—with 13.3% increase. 
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SALISBURY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


16th In Population Ranks 


Ist In Per Capita 


DRUG SALES 


(Tied with Asheville ) 


New "Brand Preference Survey" 
in making. Mailed when ready. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 


POST 


Evening and Sunday Morning 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO., 


Representatives 


Here's what makes 


YORK, PA. 
A HIGH-SPOT CITY 


Effective Buying Income 
$102,519,000 
. 


Average Family Income 


Total Retail Sales 
70,917,000 
_ 


Retail Sales per Family 


J 
Food Sales 
$17,257,000 
Wholesale Sales 
sapien eames 


And, to make ee for you in 
this market, Greater York's 
widely read and respected 
newspaper . . . 


re VORK DISPATCH 


NN. HIGH-SPOT CITY 


RE YNOLDS FIT ZGERALD, Inc. 
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HIGH 


SPOT CITIES 


(Continued from page 128) 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for September 1948) 


California 


% Bakersfield 
Berkeley ...... 
FUGEED ccccece 

% Long Beach ... 
Los Angeles ... 
Oakland 
Pasadena 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
San Bernardino. 
San Diego .... 
San Francisco . 
San Jose ..... 
Santa Barbara . 
Stockton 


eeeeee 
eeeee 


Colorado 


% Colorado Springs 
%& Denver 
%& Pueblo 


eeeeeee 


eeeeeee 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport 
Hartford ..... 
New Haven .. 
%& Stamford 
Waterbury 


Delaware 
Wilmington . 


City 
Index 
1948 


vs. 
1939 


. 245.7 


City 
Index 
1948 


vs. 
1947 


106.6 


District of Columbia 


Washington . 


Florida 


Jacksonville 
% Miami ........ 
Orlando 
Pensacola 
St. Petersburg . 
% Tampa 


eeeeee 


eeeeeee 


Georgia 


Atlanta 
Augusta 
Columbus 
MACON cccdecce 


Hawaii 
%& Honolulu 


Idaho 


- 242.8 


107.5 


109.5 
113.2 
105.4 
104.8 
105.5 
111.6 


109.0 
104.5 
104.0 
104.6 
112.3 


111.5 


108.0 


City 

Nat'l 

Index $ 

1948 (Million) 
vs. September 


1947 1948 
108.5 12.98 
98.1 8.89 
94.4 17.32 
100.5 38.77 
96.2 254.95 
99.9 49.64 
97.2 17.46 
97.0 5.74 
99.5 23.64 
94.8 9.35 
98.5 36.04 
97.4 125.79 
94.5 16.67 
99.5 6.18 
91.3 11.35 
102.5 6.79 
101.5 50.77 
105.1 7.02 
93.6 16.91 
95.2 24.37 
99.6 19.48 
102.3 8.10 
93.0 9.79 
96.9 13.69 
97.7 83.77 
99.5 25.00 
102.9 32.42 
95.8 8.17 
95.3 5.40 
95.9 13.64 
101.5 13.79 
99.1 47.36 
95.0 7.02 
94.5 7.30 
95.1 7.76 
102.1 10.89 
101.4 30.09 
98.2 5.83 


BETHLEHEM 
BUSINESS 
BOOMS! 


Reaches highest peak of any 
peace year. Business for the 
first 5 months of this year is 
17% better than it was last year 
during the same period, says the 
Pennsylvania Business Survey. 
The same survey shows that the 
Bethlehem-Allentown market — 
Pennsylvania’s third largest mar- 
ket—had the largest gain in May, 
1948, over May, 1947, of any 
market in the State. 


Here’s graphic evidence that this 
is a busy, prosperous, growing 
market—a market you can’t af- 
ford to overlook. And when you 
sell this market, remember—only 
the Bethlehem Globe-Times cov- 
ers the prosperous Bethlehem 
part of this market! 


THE BETHLEHEM 
GLOBE-TIMES 


Roland L. Adams, Mor. 
Represented nationally by De Lisser, Inc. 


_—— 


“THE STATE 
WITHIN A STATE” 


“The ASHEVILLE 
MARKET 


is a 20-county area —_ b Pm oy 
of 490,013** who to * 19h 
ing income of $407, b-000%" "h 19 
we. 605, — was spent in re 
sales to roducts adveried 
in the * ASHEVILLE "eo TIZEN TIMES . 
combined circulation 51,115***. . 
only complete coverage of this pros 
perous market. 


For Route Lists, Trade Information, 
a and Market Data, Write, Wire 
or Call: 


ROY PHILLIPS, 
Director of Advertising 


Representatives: The KATZ Agency 


*Sales Management 1947, Survey of Buying 
Power 
**U. S. Census 1940 


***ABC September 30, 1947 


ASHEVILLE CITIZEN 


MORNING 


ASHEVILLE TIMES 


EVENING 


ASHEVILLE CITIZEN-TIMES 
SUNCAY 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CA® oi)? 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for September 1948) 


% Bloomington ... 
* Champaign-Urbana 


Chicago 
% Danville 
Decatur 
x East St. Louis. 


eeeeee 


eereee 


City 
Index 
1948 
vs. 
1939 


308.5 


321.4 


% Moline-Rock Island- 


E. Moline ... 324.6 
% Peoria ..--+++ 317.7 
w Rockford ..... 352.3 
& Springfield - 343.6 
Indiana 
geEvansville ....+- 402.3 
x Fort Wayne ... 343.8 
a Gb 400.7 
% Indianapolis ... 353.0 
& Muncie ....... 337.6 
x South Bend ... 396.8 
we Terre Haute .. 337.7 
lowa 
Cedar Rapids .. 304.6 
% Davenport ..... 340.1 
x Des Moines .. 331.3 
% Sioux City .... 308.9 
Waterloo ...... 344.9 
Kansas 
& Hutchinson 384.2 
*% Kansas City ... 449.0 
rr 434.0 
wk Wichita ...... 556.0 
Kentucky 
Lexington ..... 346.9 
Louisville ..... 321.8 
Louisiana 
% Baton Rouge .. 385.2 
New Orleans ... 355.7 
& Shreveport 345.1 
Maine 
"Fa 267.5 
%® Lewiston-Auburn. 285.6 
Portland ...... 291.1 
Maryland 
Baltimore ..... 308.4 
Cumberland . 283.1 
Massachusetts 
TD cccnce 227.5 
Fall River ..... 269.7 
Holyoke ...... 236.0 
Lowell ........ 305.8 
ae 204.2 
New Bedford .. 266.1 
Springfield 256.7 
Worcester ..... 236.7 
SEPTEMBER 1, 


City 
Index 


103.5 
109.7 


117.4 
107.0 
114.0 


105.3 
110.4 
104.1 


106.4 
102.0 


104.7 
104.8 
100.6 
103.5 
103.7 
102.7 
108.5 
107.0 


1948 


City 
Nat'l 
Index $ 
1948 (Million) 
vs. September 
1947 1948 
100.4 5.24 
103.5 6.85 
98.2 369.21 
103.6 5.71 
99.4 7.96 
105.0 7.73 
102.6 10.42 
104.2 16.62 
101.2 13.24 
105.8 12.06 
105.6 15.57 
101.9 16.53 
105.2 14.87 
101.7 57.05 
104.9 6.79 
106.3 16.30 
104.0 9.76 
94.1 8.65 
105.0 1.00 
100.4 23.36 
100.4 10.41 
99.2 8.38 
104.0 5.34 
105.5 13.51 
99.0 11.76 
103.7 25.35 
94.1 9.85 
99.7 36.10 
106.7 9.17 
97.3 47.88 
103.6 13.91 
95.7 4.65 
100.4 6.23 
94.6 11.44 
96.7 100.43 
92.7 5.18 
95.2 95.57 
95.3 9.36 
91.5 4.44 
94.1 8.10 
94.3 7.25 
93.4 9.31 
98.6 18.43 
97.3 18.82 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for September 1948) 


Michigan 


%& Battle Creek .. 
-. 379.8 


*% Bay City 
%& Detroit 
Flint 


%& Grand Rapids .. 
Jackson ....... 


% Kalamazoo 
%& Lansing 
%& Muskegon 
% Saginaw 


eeee 
eee 


eeee 


Minnesota 


% Duluth 
%& Minneapolis 
*% St. Paul 


eeeee 


Mississippi 
% Jackson 


Missouri 


x Kansas City . 
% St. Joseph .. 
* St. Louis 

Springfield 


Montana 


%& Billings 
Butte 


eeee 


%& Great Falls .. 


Nebraska 


%& Lincoln 
% Omaha 


Nevada 


eereeee 


City 
Index 
1948 


vs. 
1939 
363.3 


- 392.6 
- 303.8 
360.8 
362.3 
+ 342.2 


++ 363.0 
-. 419.3 
+. 249.8 


«- 312.9 


- 320.4 


+. 314.1 


«+ 467.7 


New Hampshire 


Manchester .... 265.5 

New Jersey 
Atlantic City .. 241.9 
Geman cecccee 273.0 
Elizabeth ..... 270.7 
Jersey City- 

Hoboken .. 199.0 
Newark ....... 269.3 
PRE <cccese 293.5 
Paterson ...... 294.6 
WORD sescce 305.4 

New Mexico 
%& Albuquerque ... 372.5 
New York 
% Albany ....... 235.6 
Binghamton 223.4 
BuBale cccccce 248.5 
GO ccccces 228.3 
% Hempstead 
Township ... 322.5 


City 
Index 
1948 
vs. 
1947 


114.7 
113.4 
116.9 
109.9 
116.4 
109.8 
117.9 
114.4 
115.6 
113.8 


117.0 
114.5 
112.6 


115.0 


116.4 
114.8 
113.8 
109.6 


111.4 
107.7 
113.7 


111.5 
110.4 


102.1 


109.6 


100.3 
107.4 
103.9 


103.8 
106.7 
109.3 
106.5 
121.6 


124.8 


113.7 
107.5 
108.9 
101.8 


113.3 


City 
Nat’! 
Index $ 
1948 (Million) 
vs. September 
1947 1948 
104.3 7.59 
103.1 7.06 
106.3 223.88 
99.9 18.68 
105.8 24.97 
99.8 8.70 
107.2 10.54 
104.0 14.48 
105.1 8.43 
103.5 7.69 
106.4 12.89 
104.1 73.94 
102.4 45.14 
104.5 10.48 
105.8 70.49 
104.4 8.92 
103.5 104.55 
99.6 8.43 
101.3 4.83 
97.9 5.60 
103.4 5.36 
101.4 11.45 
100.4 30.33 
92.8 5.31 
99.6 7.67 
91.2 9.24 
97.6 11.52 
94.9 10.45 
94.4 19.76 
97.0 57.52 
99.4 8.54 
96.8 17.38 
95.8 17.10 
100.3 7.45 
103.4 15.29 
97.7 8.13 
99.0 53.27 
92.5 5.25 
103.0 32.70 


(Continued on page 132) 
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INTEGRITY NEEDED 
EVERYWHERE! 


One of America’s 
most distinguished citi- 
zens, a successful busi- 
ness man, world travel- 
er, newspaper column- 
ist, radio commentator, 
and renowned author— 
insists this world’s trou- 
bles can only be sur- 
mounted by the Integ- 
rity of Nations, Busi- 
ness, Labor and Indi- 
viduals. He contends 
everyone must be com- 
pletely honest in words 
and actions. We favor 
his diagnosis and rec- 
ommended remedy. 


Holyoke Mass. 
Transcript-Telegram 


Local newspaper in an over 
100,000 city zone market, with 
more than 25,000 circulation, 
home delivered, makes this an 
unusually profitable advertising 
medium. 


There is _ practically no 
"fringe" or sparce circulation 
in scattered or distant towns. 


The integrity of these claims 
are substantiated by an ever- 
growing list of trade-mark 
accounts. 


You, too, can buy with con- 
fidence in profitable returns. 
We invite your inquiries. 


Henry Healy 
Holyoke Transcript-Telegram 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
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Full Speed 
Ahead! 


The channel is clear for your 
selling message in the Woon- 
socket Call. The reason? No out- 
side papers cover the 101,000 
people in Woonsocket Call Ter- 
ritory. 


Worth reaching? You bet! 
Drug sales, for example, are 67% 
above the national average 
(Source: S. M. Survey, May 19, 
1948). You, too, can talk without 
interruption to this quality mar- 
ket through the— 


Woonsocken 


Covering 


O 4 Rhode 
L. Y \stand’s 
(4 PLUS 


MARKET 


Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


WINSTON-SALEM 


Speaking of .. . 
NET EFFECTIVE 
BUYING INCOME 
PER FAMILY— 


FORSYTH COUNTY 
(Winston-Salem, N. C.} 


Ranks 11th—among all 
Counties in the United 
States;— 


with $5959.00 listed as the 
net effective buying income 


per family for this rich, 
growing county. 
Source: Sales Management’s Survey of Buying 


Power, May 10, 1948 


Department Store Sales Con- 

tinue to Gain in Winston-Salem! 
June, 1948 as compared to 
June, 1947 shows a 19% 
increase. 

Source: Federal Bank of 


Reserve Richmond 


TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 


National Representative: KELL Y-SMITH COMPANY 
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HIGH 


SPOT CITES 


(Continued from page 13!) 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for September 1948) 


City 
Index 
1948 
vs. 
1939 


City 
Index 
1948 
vs. 
1947 


New York (cont'd) 


% Jamestown 245.6 
New York ..... 232.7 
Niagara Falls .. 227.0 

tw Rochester ..... 241.5 

#&Schenectady 238.3 
SyrAsse cccccs 238.7 
(eee 175.3 
Cee cccevece 220.4 


North Carolina 


w Asheville ..... 376.9 
Charlotte ..... 392.2 
Durham ...... 361.1 

% Greensboro - 421.0 

%& Raleigh ....... 405.3 

% Salisbury ..... 387.2 
Wilmington .... 345.6 
Winston Salem . 368.9 

North Dakota 

DOME vcacsese 365.5 

Ohio 

WAWER cecccces 310.2 

%& Canton ....... 320.2 

%& Cincinnati 298.8 

%& Cleveland ..... 298.0 

%& Columbus ..... 310.2 

% Dayton ....... 305.6 

% Mansfield ..... 297.7 

% Springfield 245.8 

%& Toledo ....... 302.3 

w& Warren ....... 299.7 

% Youngstown 305.5 

Oklahoma 
Bartlesville .... 307.7 
Muskogee ..... 318.1 
Oklahoma City . 331.8 

CSTE sensenee 331.3 

Oregon 

a 390.3 
Partiend .icccs 361.6 
SM cccccces 335.3 

Pennsylvania 

%& Allentown ..... 292.8 
RE bc cceas 243.2 
Bethlehem 259.9 

w& Chester ...... 327.4 

. seckenniee 287.0 

% Harrisburg 280.7 

% Johnstown 295.6 
Lancaster ..... 259.1 
Philadelphia ... 282.3 

%& Pittsburgh 270.0 
Reading ...... 272.3 
Scranton ..... 244.2 

%& Wilkes-Barre 281.2 
WOR ccceccsne 257.5 

Rhode Island 
Providence 263.4 

% Woonsocket 282.6 


113.4 
108.9 
105.7 
111.4 
111.1 
109.4 
108.2 
109.4 


110.8 


116.1 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1948 
vs. 
1947 


103.1 
99.0 
96.1 

101.3 

101.0 
99.5 
98.4 
99.5 


100.7 
98.8 
92.0 

105.6 

105.0 

100.3 
91.0 
95.8 


105.5 


$ 
(Million ) 
September 
1948 


6.40 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for September 1948) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1948 1948 1948 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. Septembe 
1939 1947 1947 194 
South Carolina 
Charleston 368.6 102.9 93.5 918 
Columbia ..... 363.3 107.8 98.0 10.2 
%& Greenville ..... 382.3 111.8 101.6 8% 
*% Spartanburg 477.1 117.6 106.9 7.59 
South Dakota 
w Aberdeen ..... 409.6 118.5 107.7 3.2 
fe Sioux Falls 413.0 115.6 105.1 82 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga 364.8 107.6 97.8 17.4 
Knoxville ..... 364.5 101.6 92.4 16.4 
#& Memphis ...... 365.9 113.7 103.4 42.48 
Nashville ..... 344.2 108.8 98.9 23.2 
Texas 
Amarillo ...... 373.7 118.8 108.0 8.45 
Austin ....... 360.6 119.5 108.6 123] 
%& Beaumont ..... 366.5 120.6 109.6 9.49 
% Corpus Christi . 376.2 115.4 104.9 10.27 
%& Dallas ........ 432.0 117.4 106.7 63.98 
Hw EI Paso ...... 350.8 115.1 104.6 1175 
% Fort Worth 404.8 110.8 100.7 32.26 
%& Galveston ..... 337.7 113.1 102.8 716 
% Houston ...... 422.0 122.3 111.2 70.14 
x Lubbock ..... 378.5 122.7 111.5 6.85 
San Antonio ... 326.3 107.5 97.7 28.78 
Waco .....e- 330.7 107.7 97.9 7.01 
% Wichita Falls .. 349.8 114.7 104.3 7.03 
Utah 
DE Gcccencs 351.8 102.0 92.7 5.8 
Salt Lake City . 321.9 109.9 99.9 20.89 
Vermont 
Burlington .... 303.6 1048 95.3 4.40 
Virginia 
% Lynchburg 303.9 110.8 100.7 5.64 
Newport News .. 323.8 106.2 96.5 5.3 
te Norfolk ...... 356.9 112.1 101.9 19.45 
Portsmouth .... 389.7 106.9 97.2 5.49 
Richmond 333.5 103.2 93.8 30.95 
%& Roanoke ...... 364.3 111.7 101.5 11.2 
Washington 
*& Seattle ....... 409.8 110.1 100.1 73.18 
Spokane ...... 361.8 105.4 95.8 20.33 
Tacoma ...... 385.2 106.7 97.0 18.18 
eee 348.9 996 90.5 6.80 
West Virginia 
Charleston . 295.8 109.6 99.6 11.0 
%& Huntington .... 287.4 113.7 103.4 7.61 
Wheeling ..... 283.6 108.0 98.2 7.4 
Wisconsin 
x Appleton ..... 345.8 116.1 105.5 474 
& Green Bay .... 338.0 113.0 102.7 7.64 
% Madison ...... 421.8 113.5 103.2 12.28 
& Milwaukee 392.7 112.6 102.4 89.10 
te Racine ....... 344.8 115.1 104.6 7% 
Sheboygan 311.6 106.6 96.9 4.8 
Superior ...... 296.6 104.1 94.6 3.14 
Wyoming 
we Casper ....... 330.6 124.0 112.7 3.21 
we Cheyenne ..... 305.9 112.1 101.9 3.61 
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Packard Workers Get Ad 
Economics at a Glance 


Above time clocks, near water coolers and other gathering 
places, Packard displays its ads with ABC's of their effect. 


Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, the advertisement, is a panel with 
B has devised a unique means of ac- arrows at top and bottom pointing to 
EB quainting its more than 10,000 the advertisement. The caption reads, 
workers with the company’s adver- “Advertising at work—for You!” 
tising and what this means to them The copy is carefully planned to 
B in the way of steadier jobs and great- answer questions which logically arise 
iB er security. in the minds of workers who are un- 
18 At time clocks, water coolers, and familiar with advertising. 
1B other gathering places throughout the What does advertising mean to 
mile-long plant, where workers pause them? “By helping build a backlog 
several times daily, this employer has of orders for our cars,” the copy tells 
|B suspended framed copies of its cur- them, ‘Packard advertising works 
1® rent magazine and newspaper adver- to make your job steadier . . . and 
tisements, together with a terse, clear more secure.” 
;@ interpretation of the advertisement Where does Packard advertise? 
s@ and why advertising is important to “In leading national magazines—in 
4 the employes. full color—Packard advertising tells 
Each advertisement is pasted on a the ‘background story’ of Packard 
s@ cardboard, about 18 inches wide and quality. 
s@ 20 inches long. Printed on this card- “In newspapers—in Packard deal- 
18 board mounting, at the right side of er communities the country over— 


~ 


Packard advertising maintains a 
steady flow of showroom traffic 
(Packard dealers pay part of the 
cost of this local advertising).” 

But does it get results? “Produc- 
tive efficiency? Scientific readership 
surveys prove that Packard advertise- 
ments consistently win and hold more 
attention than the average automobile 
advertisement.” 

But isn’t it terribly expensive? 
“And cost? Packard advertisements 
reach as many as five families for the 
price of a penny postcard!” 

Proofs of forthcoming or current 
advertisements are displayed in this 
way in nearly 50 different locations, 
and dates and media are printed at 
the bottom of each proof. 

For the sake of variety and atten- 
tion value, the cardboard mountings 
are of several different colors. Thus, 
one mounting is light blue with copy 
printed in dark blue ink, another is 
green with copy in red ink, a third 
is beige with copy in grey ink, and a 
fourth is blue with copy in red ink. 

The idea of preparing such dis- 
plays originated in Packard’s adver- 
tising and public relations division, 
of which Hugh W. Hitchcock is di- 
rector and Fred Adams is advertising 
manager. Copy is prepared by Young 


& Rubicam, Inc. 


this high-spot area. 


- space buyers that dig into realities possess our number and use it with profit. How about YOU? 
n§| lhese two dailies are optionally packaged with five weeklies at exceedingly low combination cost 
- for the entire seven paper circulation. 

8 

" 


THERE'S A LOT MORE TO SPACE BUYING 
THAN PRINTED STATISTICS—ForR EXAMPLE: 


A 

sf | Sales Management Survey of Buying Power for 1948 Other high lights of this twin opportunity 

. lists Marlboro retail sales at $14,161,000 Population ..............0.0000 0000 26,900 

. That is Corporate City "oil." Families Te yin ye ge 7,300 
Marlboro and Hudson are an inseparable market. Retail Sales .. .. $21,006,000 
Using Sales Management's work sheets we find the Food Sales 8,421,000 

i retail sales are General Mdse. 317,000 

. Gross Income 35,027,000 

18 1 ' 

30 $21,006,000 7 eer _..... 30,326,000 


Satisfied workers are your best prospects. Dissension or misunderstanding between management 
and labor stop payrolls and slow up buying. There hasn’t been any serious labor trouble in either 
Marlboro or Hudson in over 50 years. Therefore there is no difficulty making profitable sales in 


In fact, we go so far as to say, Marlboro-Hudson is an UN listed High Spot market. Fortunately, 


MARLBORO DAILY ENTERPRISE...HUDSON SUN 


Orders go to 16 Liberty St., Marlboro, Mass., or any office of JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1948 
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You can SPOT 
more SPOTS 
that are 

HOT SPOTS 

on JOHN BLAIR 
STATIONS | 


Experienced salesman —well ac- 
quainted with department stores, 
chain hardware, chain groceries and 
all jobbers in Ohio. Eight years sell- 
ing and promotion with major oil 
company and major soap company. 
Ohio State University graduate, 
thirty-four years old, married, one 
child, new car. Desires tangible 
items, preferably on salary, expense 
and bonus basis. Interested only in 
Ohio territory. Box 2555 Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N, Y. 


SMART DISPLAY 


Large Presentation Ring Binders with 
metal bound transparent plastic windows. 
Sizes for sheets 22 x 17,17 14,14x11, 
11 x 84s. Stiff & flexible attractive covers. 
Also Zipper Case Presentations 11 x 14, 
11 x 85. Sold only thru leading V. P. D. 
stationers in the U.S. A. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS REP. 


saree piano manufacturer in mid-Eastern 
city is looking for young public relation 
contact representative 30 to 35 years old 
with sales experience. Must be able to play 
piano well. Good salary and expenses. 
Permanent job for the right man. Send per- 
sonal history of education and experience. 
Write Box Jes8, Sales Management. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to readers’ 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 


reprints may be ordered by number. 


Service Bureau, 


NEW REPRINTS 


180—Who’s Who of Department Stores 
in New York Buying Groups (Price 25c) 


179—The Sales Budget: Blueprint for 
more Efficient Marketing. (Price 25c) 


178—Cost of Keeping Salesmen in the 
Field Rises 40-50% since 1939. (A new 
survey.) (Price 10c) 


175—Unionization 
portfolio of six 
(Price 50c) 


of Salesmen. (A 
case-study articles.) 


ADVERTISING 


138—How to Increase Sales Through 
Better Media Selection, by Arthur Hurd. 
(Price 25c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


161—Why I Lost That Order. (Price 
5c) 


155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep It Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price 5c) 


154—Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 
Post-War Problem: The Training of a 
Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A portfolio 
of 12 articles.) (Price 50c) 


153—A Heart-to-Heart Talk with 
Salesmen About the Company’s Advertis- 
ing by E. A. Gebhart. (Price 5c) 


149—Salesmanship as a Profession, by 
Robert S. Wilson. (Price 25c) 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard S. Crisp. 
(Price 10c) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (A port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 50c) 


131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by Ed- 
win G. Flemming. (Price 5c) 


130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances Among Salesmen, by Robert 
N. McMurry. (Price 5c) 


129—How to Solve Salesmen’s Auto 
Cost Problems, by R. E. Runzheimer. 
(Price 10c) 


126—What Makes a Star 


Salesman 
Tick? by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


112—Six Sound Reasons Why Yoy 
Should Use a Patterned Interview jp 
Hiring Men, by Robert N. McMurry, 
(Price 5c) 


MARKETS 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Country 
in Three Population Groups. (Price 25¢) 


152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 


Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 9 


cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Price 
10c) 


PACKAGING 


171—Four Practical Approaches w 
Packaged Food Merchandising, by Frank 
L. McKibbin, Jr. (Price 10c) 


162—What Women Like and Dislike 9 


About Packages Today. (A _ survey of 
housewives in ten cities.) (Price 25c) 


SALESMANSHIP 


172—Are Your Salesmen Equipped To 
Prove Quality? by Burton Bigelow. 
(Price 5c) 


170—How to Train Salesmen For a 
Buyers’ Market. (A _ selected group of 
articles on the theory and practice of 
sales training.) (Price $1.00) 


169—ABC’s of Effective Sales Train 
ing, by William Rados. (Seven articles.) 
(Price 50c) 


168—What Kind of College Training 
for Careers in Sales? by Robert S. Wil 
son. (Price 5c) 


166—65% of the Men We Hire Now 
Stick and Succeed, by George L. Todd. 
(Price Sc) 


165—Ten Ways to Avoid Aimless Ir 
terviews with Sales Applicants, by Lewis 
Llewellyn. (Price 5c 


164—How To Sell To Dealers by W- 
C. Dorr. (Three articles.) (Price 20¢) 


REFERENCE TOOLS 


144—A Current Reading List for Sales 
Executives and Salesmen. (Price 25c) 


177—A Current List of Selected Ir 
formation Sources. (Compiled under the 
direction of Peter B. B. Andrews) 
(Price 25c) 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


A 


The Advertising Checking Bureau 94 
The Advertising Council 

Ahrens Publishing Company .... 82 
American Airlines 3rd Cover 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
—Classified 


Asheville Citizen-Times 


Bangor Daily News 

Barnes & Reinecke, Inc. 

The Bayonne Times 

Beech Aircraft Corp. ........... 

The Bethlehem Globe-Times .... 

Better Homes & Gardens 

John Blair 

Bloomington Pantagraph 

Boot & Shoe Recorder 

Booth Michigan Newspapers .... 

Buffalo Evening News 

Building Supply News ..120-122-124-126 
Bureau of Advertising—A.N.P.A. 21 


Capper’s Farmer 

Cappel, McDonald & Co. ....... 
Cessna Aircraft Company 
Chicago Tribune 

Chilton Company, Inc. 

Cincinnati Times-Star 

The Cleveland Press 

Columbus Dispatch 


Cooperative Medical Advertising 
Bureau of the American Medi- 
cal Association 


Country Gentleman 106-107 
The George F. Cram Co., Inc. .. 73 


DeBoth Features 

Dell Publishing Company, Inc. .. 
Delta Air Lines 

The Detroit News 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc. 

The Charles Dwinell Co. 


E 


Einson-Freeman Company, Ine. .. 


F 


Fall River Herald News 
Fortune 


Robert Gair Company, Inc. ..... 
Greensboro News Record 


H 


Haire Merchandising Publications 
The Jam Handy Organization .. 
Hearst Advertising Service 
Holyoke Transcript-Telegram 


The Schuyler Hopper Company . 
Hotel Mayfair 
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Housewives Protective League .. 118-119 
The Houston Chronicle 30 
22 


The Indianapolis News 
Industrial Equipment News 
Interstate United Newspapers ... 


J 


Jepson Executive Personnel & Re- 
search Service 


Jessie’s Notebook 


The Weekly Kansas City Star .. 
KBKI (Alice, Texas) 

KMA (Shenandoah) 

Kovee Plastics 


The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune ... 
Life 


Locally Edited Gravure Maga- 


Los Angeles Herald Express .... 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Los Angeles Times 


M 


McClatchy Newspapers 
Marlboro Daily Enterprise & 
Hudson Sun 


Joshua Meier Company, Inc. .... 
Monsanto Chemical Company ... 


N 


Nascon Products (Eaton Paper) 

Nassau Daily Review-Star 

National Analysts, Inc. ......... 

Nation’s Agriculture 

The New York News 

New York Subways Advertising 
Co., Inc. 

The New York Times 

The Newark News 


1@) 


Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter 
The Olsen Publishing Company . 


P 

Parent’s Magazine 

Pathfinder 

The Philadelphia Bulletin 
Proceedings of the I.R.E. ....... 
The Progressive Farmer 


R 


Railway Express Agency 
Redbook 
River Raisin Paper Company ... 63 


S 


Sadler, Hafer & Associates 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press . 
Sales Research Institute 


The Salisbury Post 

San Francisco Call-Bulletin 

San Francisco Chronicle 

San Francisco Examiner 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer ... 
State Teachers’ Magazine 


Stein Brothers 
Cases) 


(Stebco Business 


The Tacoma News-Tribune .... 
Telechron, Inc. 

This Week 

J. Walter Thompson Company .. 


Ww 


The Washington Evening Star .. 
WCBS (New York) 

WHAS (Louisville) 

WHBF (Rock Island) 

WHEC (Rochester) 
Winston-Salem Journal & Sentinel 
Wisconsin Hometown Dailies ... 
WMBD (Peoria) 

Woonsocket Call 

WOR (New York) 

The Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
WSBT (South Bend) 

WTIC (Hartford) 


York Dispatch 


Jessie’s Notebook 


Editorialized Advertising 


at its best... 


Written by Jessie De Both, 
“Millions of 


know, she knows”... - 


housewives 


Covering 16,200,000 homes 
each Wednesday night or 
Thursday morning — in 
carefully selected areas 
which form America’s fin- 


est food market pattern. 


Efficient , economical, and 
exclusive to one food or 
household product manu- 
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TELEVISION IS YOURS 
Look at television. It is looking at you. 


It is a great new medium through which you can show 
a product . . . demonstrate it . . . almost put it in the 
hands of buyers. 


Now stop and think a minute. Has it occurred to you 
sales executives that television is selling . . . not just ad- 
vertising ¢ 


Has it occurred to you that your company, sooner or 
later, is surely going to use television . . . that the em- 
ployment of this new medium requires the use of good 
selling techniques . . . that you are the men who should 
supply them? 


Television is yours. Of all the different kinds of adver- 
tising tools available to you, this one gives you the biggest 
opportunity to put your own special kind of brains to 
work giving the tool a sharp edge. Nobody can do that 
better than you. 


You know how to train direct salesmen . . . jobbers’ 
salesmen . . . retail sales people . . . store demonstrators. 
You’ve been doing it for years. Television cries out for 


that same kind of “training” in the same selling principles - 


and methods. You are the men to furnish it. 


You will be doing it not merely to make a contribution 
to a new art. You'll be doing it to make a new sales tool 
work better for you and for your company and because 
you are the one type of man best qualified to do it. By so 
doing, you will be increasing the already great stature of 
the genus sales executive .. . and your own stature. 


You are confronted with a responsibility. We urge you 
to study television closely. Learn its capacities and i 
handicaps. Become an expert in its product selling . . . for 
that is the essence of TV, so far as your business is con- 
cerned. 


You probably are no expert in the programming side of 
television. You do not need to be. There are other people 
to supply that kind of craftsmanship. But the selling side 
of TV should be handled by specialists in product selling. 
That means you. 


We do not say that television is greater than advertising 
in print or advertising by radio directed to the ear only. 
That would be ridiculous. Their proven selling power is 
going to remain right at your hand. All we say is that this 
new medium of communication—with its shining future 
clouded only temporarily by its struggle to learn to walk 
before it runs—looks to you more than to anybody else for 
its selling success 


We expect to lay before you a good deal of editorial 
material about television that will help you see your op- 
portunity and your responsibility. We've been doing it 
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for quite a while in fact. But there will be much more 
because SM feels it, too, has a responsibility in the matter 
. responsibility to you. This will not lessen our even 
greater duty to aid you in your major advertising man- 
agement tasks. But let us both look at television! 


LISTEN TO THE P.A.'s 


If you are managing industrial sales, how do you 


think the way your salesmen work today stacks up against j 


the way they worked pre-war? If you already know, 
then you already have the answers to those important 
questions: Have I picked the right men? Have I trained 
them right? You surely need to have those answers. 


‘To get part of the answers, have you ever asked pur- 
chasing agents? Purchasing did. It got replies from 150 
purchasing agents in industrial companies large and small 
in various industries throughout the country. Some of 
the summaries of opinion are significant. 


One thing the purchasing agents agree on: Competi- 
tion among suppliers—that’s you and you—has reached a 
point where quality of salesmanship is now an important 
factor. Nearly 90% of them think so. 


But how good is that quality today, in their opinion? 
They were asked: “Do you consider the salesmen now 
calling on you better qualified to give you not only the 
necessary information on their products, but details of 


‘new products, procedures, etc., than before the war?” 


Only 32% of them said “Better qualified.”” Of the others, 
34% said “Less qualified” and the remaining 34% said 
“No difference.” 


Now what conclusion do you draw from that? Are 
there too many green P.A.’s not qualified to answer? Do 
purchasing agents expect too much of salesmen in a year 
when selling is getting tougher—after three years during 
which there has been so much talk about re-training sales- 
men? Or have too many industrial sales managers fallen 
down on their jobs? Nobody can be dead sure. But it's 
no tribute to salesmanship for 52 P.A.’s out of 150 to say 
today’s salesmen of industrial goods are less qualified 
than pre-war salesmen. 
men and more training. 


However, two-thirds of the respondents feel they 
can depend on salesmen for complete and accurate tech- 
nical information. And nearly three out of five think 
salesmen are doing a better job of follow-up, perform- 
ance-checking and other servicing than they used to do. 
More than 70% of them prefer to deal with salesmen 
who are product specialists rather than with men 
handling more than one line. 


All-in-all you might conclude that purchasing agents 
want more help in buying, more expertness in the sales 
men who call jon them. To supply it, have you picked 
the right men? Have you trained them adequately? 
sufficient number of purchasing agents think you have 
not to justify making a careful study of your ow# 
methods. 
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PLAN CAN DO FOR YOUR BUSINESS 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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- Women’s clothing advertisers invest more 
to reach Chicago women of their promotion budgets in the Tribune than ~ 


in all other Chicago papers combined. 


do as retal lers do - To get greater returns from your advertising 


in Chicago, build your plans around the 


use the Chicago Tribune Chicago Tribune. Rates per line per 100,000 


circulation are among the lowest in America. 
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